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PREFACE. 



It has been thought desirable to conclude the first 
ITolume of the Miscellany with the year in which it 
x>mmenoed, according to the established custom of 
periodical publications. A few observations may 
x>nsequently be necessary and appropriate^ with re- 
gard both to our past efforts and our future attempts. 

One object which the Editor had in view m the 
3riginal construction of this work, has been but very 
partially answered. He has received but httle as- 
sistance from others, either in the Town where he 
resides, or its Neighbourhood; the original part of 
the Miscellany, is, on this account, the production of 
3ne pen, with a ve^^few exceptions. The labour and 
care attendant on even such a diminitive Magazine, 
has by this circumstance been much increased. As 
it cannot be supposed that there is any peculiar de- 
ficiency of writers in this Vicinity, the Editor hopes 
that in future he shaU receive that aid which will both 
lighten his labours, and promote the end primarily 
intended. 



VII PREFACE. 

In order to make the Miscellany more extensively 
useful^ it is proposed that in future it shall be of a 
more popular character. But while it will thus adapt 
itself to the humbler classes of Society, its object will 
be to cultivate their minds and improve their tastes. 
The Editor is anxious to be distinctly understood as 
contemplating one design in his undertaking; — the 
diffusion of knowledge for the promotion of these 
ends. 

As it has been inferred from the title, that the 
Miscelkny is strictly a heal organ of information, it 
will be called in future *' The Country Miscel- 
lany ;'^ the contents will be no more applicable to 
the circumstances of particular towns, than the com- 
munications of correspondents may make them. 



Luton, Dec. 1, 1836. 
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ADDRESS. 

While the Conductors of this Miscellany might, with 
propriety, allow this first number to explain their views, 
and furnish a specimen of the nature of their undertaking, 
they deem it advisable to make a brief statement of the 
motives byVhich they are' actuated. 

The candid reader will not be disposed to under- value 
their labours, when the Editors confess that their own 
gratification has had somewhat to do in originating their 
design. Literary habits foim in those who cultivate them, 
an expansion of feeling, M^ich impels them to diffuse the 
results of their exertions. They long to produce the same 
habits in others, and are willing to risk the charge of self- 
conceit in the efforts they iiake to attain their objects. So 
far from the treasure they j/Ossess making them selfish, they 
experience a pure satisfaction in imparting it to others. 

Another, and a more general object, is the affording to 

B 
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persons of literary tastes and pursuits, a receptacle for their 
contributions. Numerous are the cases, in which talent 
has first developed itself in a provincial Miscellany, which 
has afterwards benefited the world. The modest diffidence 
of the first stages of authorship may thus be encouraged, 
and a stimulus given to more extended exertions. Besides, 
persons of abilities, which render them capable of influencing 
the public mind, may wish to give their thoughts a local 
bearing, which, if contributed to works of general circulation 
they would not admit of. The Editors invite the co-opera- 
tion of all classes, and pledge themselves to exercise the 
utmost liberality in their decisions. 

But the principal design of this Magazine will be the 
cultivation of the minds of its readers. The tastes of the 
Editors and contributors must all be made to bend to this. 
The books which are reviewed, and the essays which are 
found in its pages, as well as the local information commu- 
nicated, will be made subservient to the great cause of 
religion and virtue. This is the spirit which will pervade 
the whole, and for this the Editors hold themselves respon- 
sible. If they succeed in implanting right sentiments, 
or eradicating errors, in only one instance, they shall 
consider they have not laboured in vain. 

The motto chosen, is intended to intimate the liberality 
by which the Editors wish to be governed. In religion, in 
literature, and in politics, they will remember that the 
middle path is the safest. While they have principles to 
which they will conscientiously adhere, they will reverence 
the honest opinions of others, however opposed to their own. 



ON BIGOTRY. 

How often are our ears assailed by the expression, 
"That man is a bigot." Persons of known integrity of 
principle, and whose conduct is influenced by benevolence, 
are frequently spoken of as obnoxious to this charge. Men 
of every party, whether religious or political, and whether 
professing liberality of sentiment or not, are said to be 
characterized by bigotry. 

Now it is of great importance that words of such common 
occurrence should be accurately defined, and that those who 
prefer the chaise we are considering should well understand 
its nature. We have thought that a brief exposition of this 
subject may be acceptable to our readers, and at the same 
time tend to elucidate the principles on which this work will 
be conducted. 

Bigotry consists in such an extreme fondness for our own 
methods of thinking, as prevents us from feeling proper re- 
spect for the opinions of others. Those who are under its 
influence, propound their sentiments with all the authority 
of an infallible being, and espouse the interests of the party 
to which they are attached, as though they were thii men, 
and wisdom should die with them. We need scarcely say, 
that such an exclusive spirit cannot be too strongly repre- 
hended, or too cautiously guarded against. 

A proper estimate of die powers of the human understand- 
ing will convince us, that such a restriction of the truth to 
our own view of a subject is unwarranted and absurd. Even 
where the truth is revealed by the supreme Intelligence, 
the mind is not sure to take a true view of it : two thinking 
persons may arrive at different conclusions respecting it; 
and unless we are rendered infallible in our reasoning by 
the Being who promulgated the system of truth, we cannot 
be positive that we are always in the right. Yet what but 
this arrogant assumption of infallibility has occasioned all 
theologpical contentions ? Religious bigotry has produced as 
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much misery among mankind as any other cause whatever.''^ 
When the charge of higotry is brought against the spirit 
of exclusiveness just described, it is fully desen^ed ; such an 
attempt upon the freedom of the intellect ought to be man- 
fully resisted. Such a man is a bigot; such a course of 
conduct is bigotry. But, unfortunately, this use of the 
terms is not always maintained ; they are applied to those, 
whose only fault is a conscientious adherence to their own 
sentiments. 

It must be admitted by all, that every thinking being 
should have some fixed principles, by which the general con- 
duct should be regulated. Hence it happens that men of 
no party ^ seldom command respect. We cannot do our 
duty to God, to society, or to ourselves, without forming 
some decbion on those great points, which are agitated by 
mankind. When our decision is formed, it should be acted 
upon. The most rigid adherence to these conscientious con- 
victions, cannot be blamed as involving a spirit of bigotry. 
On the contrary, those who are most strenuous in the 
maintenance of principles or practices, which they have 
received as true, by long and studious reflection, will 
honour an opponent, who, hy the same course, has airived 
at different results. 

Let it be our endeavour to give these views of big;otry a 
practical application, in our intercourse with men of varying 
opinions. We feel convinced, that the public mind needs 



• " How early did the spirit of bigotry and imposition begin to work 
in the Christian Church! that fatal humour of imposing a yoke on the 
neckof Chn^fs disciples, by making indifferent thiugs necessary ! An 
unmanly and unchristian disposition, which iias almost ever since beea 
reeding the Church to pieces* and clamorously throwing the blame on 
those who have been desirous, on principles truly evangt^^hcal. tu stand 
fast in the liberty with toMcfc their Divine Master AatA made them fr^e. 
How foolish, and how mischievous the error of making terms of com- 
munion, which Christ has never made ! and how presumptuous the ar- 
rogance of invading his throne, to pronounce from thence damnatory 
sentences on those who will not, who dare not, submit to our uncom- 
missioned, and ttsvrped authority*" IDoddridge, 
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to be impressed with the importance of this subject. In the 
conduct of Elections, that man must be blind, who is not 
convinced that all parties have bigots. In questions 
regarding ecclesiastical matters, also, the disputants of both 
sides may learn moderation. As we wish to be left in the 
free exercise of our consciences oui-selves, let us give the 
same privilege to others. Thus, out of our friendly dif- 
ferences, the truth will ultimately proceed, and the odious 
charge of bigotry will not be brought against us. 



THE PAINTED PROW. 



Written on reading that a large portion of a vessel was cast ashore 
during a storm, on the coast of Margate, 

The painted prow on the shore was hurled. 

Of the raging and wintry sea ; 
From a ship just torn, which with sails unfurled, 

Onee rode on in strength and glee. 

Oh whence hast thou come, thou relic sad. 

Of some wild calamity 1 
Ere the furious blast had wrought its last. 

What thousawest declare to me. 

" I saw them smile, and I heard their joy. 

Who embarked on the ocean wide ; 
And they knew no fear, till the storm drew near. 

And waves dashed on every side. 

"O pale was each face, on which the ray 

Of the lightning gleamed fearfully ; 
And they kneeled to pray> and did wish for the day. 

Which they never again should see. 

"Oh ask me no more of what then befel ; — 

I'hro' the heavens the thunder rolled ; 
And it sounded their knell, and I come to tell 

1 hat the sea doth their corpses hold." 



THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 

Every observer of the state of literature in this country 
must have been struck with the relation which has recently 
been instituted between [the fine arts, and editions of the 
Holy Scriptures. We can all recollect the decorations of 
the family Bibles of our youth, and the impression they 
produced ; but the dear, and cherished preposessions of in- 
fancy cannot make us blind to the faults which adhered to 
these embellishments of the sacred volume.* 

It is not the union of mere engravings with the text of 
the Bible, which is now the subject of our remark, but of 
art, or mechanical skill regulated by delicate taste, and 
cultivated judgement. 

The splendid work of Macklin, has, perhaps, been seen 
by but few of our readers. In its execution, every thing 
which lavish expenditure could procure was attained, but it 
is necessarily confined to a select class of society. The* 
present period b distinguished by numerous attempts to 
illustrate the Bible in a manner which puts the productions 
of genius within the reach of all. Among them, the Picto- 
lial Bible, we conceive, will occupy a conspicuous place. *• 

It is pleasing to see the revelations of heaven, obtaining-y 
in one respect, that attention which ought never to be 
withheld. We cannot but prophesy happy results from the 
acquaintance with the inspired records, which their frequent 
embellishment must produce. A volume, whose adornment 
is thought worthy of the concentrated efforts of genius and 
learning, may, we should suppose, have admirers, whose study 
of its contents, will no longer expose them to the charge of 
fanaticism. Whatever differences of opinion may exist, as 
to the influence which the Holy Scriptures should exert 
upon our sentiments and practice, we hope there will, in 

• The writer has a copy of the New Testament, in which the devils, 
with wings and forked tails, are represented as forcing themselves down 
the throats of the swine ! 
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future, be none, as to the propriety of making ourselves 
familiar with its contents. 

But the Bible must not be regarded as a mere literary 
production, and it is on this subject, that the works we are 
noticing should be accompanied with remonstrance and cau- 
tion. As a collection of historical documents, of fine strains 
of poetry and eloquence, or of exalted morality, the Holy 
Scriptures must force their way. Their claims to approba- 
tion and esteem can only be questioned by those who are 
willing to incur the charge of ignorance, as the penalty of 
nedect. But the literary beauties of the Old and New Tes- 
tarnksts, form the smallest items in the estimation which 
stiWd be formed of their yalue, and we fear, lest in the 
pIKmence given unto them, their other, and superior 
attractions, should be kept out of sight. 

The accompaniments of art then successfully aid the cause 
of revealed religion, when they elucidate that which is ob- 
scure, bring hidden beauties into notice, and assist those 
convictions and emotions which it is intended to produce. 
Thus, the scenes of the land of (Janaan, faithfully drawn, 
should fead us to serious meditation on that divine guidance, 
by which the Israelites were fevoured. Objects of natural 
history should point out to us how consistent is the study 
of the works of creation, with that of revealed truth. The 
delineation of the sufferings of the Redeemer, should lead 
us to cultivate a deeper affection for Him, who sacrificed 
every thing for us. In this manner we shall really profit 
by that which is so eminently calculated to please. 

The work which ha« led to these observations, is quite 
novel in its execution. The engravings, which are on 
wood, are beautiful specimens of the art, and are mingled 
with the text as the subjects require their insertion. 
Landscapes, natural productions, and drawings of historical 
events by the first masters, meet the eye in rich profusion. 
The notes appear to be selected by one fully competent to 
the task, and throw light on many ditHcult passages. 
From the two parts already published, we extract the fol- 
lowing, to enable our readera to form an estimate of the 
whole. 
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'* Gen. xyL 12. 'A uild man.* '1 he origiaal has here a force which 
is lost in the tianslatioii. The word rendered 'wild' (phera) in every 
other passage where it occurs, denotes a wild ass. It is, therefore, 
obviously intended, by the use of so nnusual a phrase, which may be 
rendered 'A wild ass man,' to indicate an analogy between the wildness 
of Ishmael and his descendants, and that of a wild ass. Now, if we 
tarn to Job« xzxix. 5— -8« we find a splendid description of the habits 
of the wild ass ; and it is equally curious and surprising, to trace there, 
how minutely ihe description applies to the free, wandering, lawless, 
pastoral, marauding, town-hating Bedouins, the descent of some of 
whose tribes from Ishmael is admitted by others, and gloried in by 
themselves. Even in the ordinary sense of the epithet, 'wild,' there is 
no people to whom it can be applied with more propriety, than to the 
Arabs, whether used in reference to their character, modes of life, or 
place of habitation." 

** xli. 14. 'He shaved himself.* — This is what we should probably 
do on a similar occasion ; but, carefully considered, this is one of many 
passages, in which the truth of the scripture narrative is attested by an 
incidental and slight allusion to remarkable customs, which no mere 
inventor would think of noticing, or notice, without explaining. Shav- 
log was a remarkable custom of the Egyptians, in which they were 
distinguished from other oriental nations, who carefully cherished the 
beard, and regarded the loss of it as a deep disgrace. Tnat this was the 
feeling of the Hebrews, we shall frequency lave occasion to observe ; 
but, here, Joseph shaves himself, in conformity with an Egyptian 
usuas;e, of which this passage conveys the earliest intimation -, but 
which is confirmed, not only by the subsequent accounts of Greek and 
Roman writers ; but by the ancient sculptuies and paintings of Egypt, 
in which the male figure is usually beardless." 

"xliii. 11. 'Nuts.* — The nut« here spoken of, were the Pistachio 
nuts, produced by one of the terebinthaceous trees, once peculiar to 
Syria, Pistacia vera, from whence it was brought into Europe, by 
Lucius Vitellius, Governor of Syria, and since that, spread over the 
Mediterranean. The nuts are about the size of a hazle-nut, covered 
exterioily by a greenish flesh, which places the fruit among the dru- 
paceous kind. The meat, which is of a green color, covered with a 
red film of great firmness, is soft, oily, and very agreable to the taste, 
having much resemblance to the sweet almond in flavour. The leaves 
are placed in pairs, upon a common foot-stalk, and are e?g-shaped, and 
pointed. The tree, when laden with clusters of ripe nuts, which are of 
a pale, blushing hue, makes a fine appearance ; but at other times it is 
far from being handsome, since the branches are crooked, and ramify in 
a rude and irregular manner. In this l^t particular, it resembles the 
balm of Gilead tree. The sloping hills, south and south-west of Aleppo, 
are laid out in vineyards, olive plantations, and fig gardens, where the 
Pistachio nut-tree finds a place among the Aried assemblage." 
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Our limits forbid our proceeding further. We may notice 
in conclusion, that the whole execution of the work is very 
beautiful ; and that the two first parts contain , together, 
above sixty Engravings. 



ON THE SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE EARLY 
CRISTIANS, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE APOLO- 
GY OF TERTULLIAN. 

Cqristianitt, from the period of its institution, man- 
ifested its specific object, it never was intended to foster 
the pride of the human heart, by adlowing its disciples to 
speculate on its most sublime doctrines and principles ; but, 
by a direct application of its revelations to practical purposes, 
to restore that dignity and harmony to the soul, which had 
been so aJOfsctingly debased and interrupted. A candid ap- 
peal to the sacred Scriptures will shew, that the abuse of 
Christianity, not its legitimate tendency, laid the foundation 
of that immense structure of prejudices and superstitions, 
which has been reaiing its head, through successive ages. 
In defending our religion, therefore, from the attacks of its 
enemies, reference must be made to the period when its in- 
fiuence was most extensively operative. A fountain, more 
worthy of being celebrated by genius, than that of Castalia, 
eighteen centuries ago, poured its refreshing streams upon 
the world ; and, although in their passage to ourselves, they 
may have contracted some pollutions, the fountun remains 
the same, and we find pleasure in travelling nearer to its 
source, to taste its waters in their state of greater purity. 

Our design, in this essay, will be the examination of the 
spirit and mannersof the early christians, as they aro de- 
veloped in the apology of Tertullian, one of their most able 
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advocates in the second century, who, to a correct acquaint- 
ance with the language of Rome, is said to have added a 
lively imagination, impetuous eloquence, an elevated style, 
and strength of reasoning. Although our limits will forbid 
our entering largely upon the consideration of his character, 
yet as the relation it sustains to excellence, will confer pro- 
portionable value upon his writings, it may be proper to 
remark, that he possessed, in addition to the fore-mentioned 
qualifications, an extensive acquaintance with the scriptures, 
and at the time he wrote his apology, was distinguished 
for his piety. 

An individual who becomes the defender of any opinions 
or practices, which are opposed by others ; and who, in the 
prosecution of his design, submits a written statement to 
the public eye, is supposed to advance such propositions on- 
ly, as cannot be easily falsified ; otherwise, he will be the 
destroyer of the interests of the cause entrusted to his care. 
It is no small credit to the Christianity of the second century, 
that, while the edicts of emperors were consigning multi- 
tudes to the torture and to death, Tertullian could call upon 
the whole nation to witness, that no specific charge could 
be brought against them. The laws of Rome, extending 
to every description of crime which had attracted the notice 
of the legislature, from the foundation of the state, were 
searched in vain for a punishment suitable to the offence of 
Christianity. Prejudice and ignorance framed the accusa- 
tion, and brutal violence exacted the penalty. ** Not even 
those who are under the influence of any thing criminal,*' 
says Tertullian, ''dare to defend it. Our nature would 
conceal a criminal action, either through fear or shame. 
Those who do evil, love to be concealed, and dread detec- 
tion ; and when they are accused, will deny the charge ; 
and even when subject to torture, will not always readily 
confess. But if they are condemned, how great is their 
sorrow! They excuse themselves, and impute the pro- 
pensities of their unfortunate dispositions to fate, or to the 
BtarSy unwillingly taking that to themselves, which they ac- 
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knowledge to be evil. But in what respect is this like the 
Christian's character? He is ashamed of nothing, he re- 
pents of nothing. If he be defamed, he rejoices — if accused, 
he defends not himself — ^being questioned, he willingly 
confesses — being condemned, he returns thanks to hisjudg^. 
What kind of evil is this, which has none of its inherent 
qualities — fear, shame , equivocation, repentance, or g^ief ? 
What description of crime is this, the perpetrator of which 
rejoices in it —the charge of which is prayed for, and the 
penalty of which is felicity?'' 

An Apostle once said, ''who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he who belidveth that Jesus is the Son of God P" 
If this be the proper effect of true faith, then Christians, in 
this early period, were sincere believers. Defamed by the 
promoters of a false philosophy, and persecuted by the bulk 
of the people, they seemed to require no ordinary talent and 
influence to effect the improvement of their circumstances ; 
and we should suppose this important object would be at* 
tempted by men of learning and genius, if any could flour- 
ish on such an unpropitious soil. Such there were, and 
they put forth their powers to rescue the cause of Christ 
from undeserved contempt. But let their motives be ob- 
served. Why did the Christians wish that their principles 
and conduct should be vindicated ? Not that their party 
might have the ascendancy, but that the truth might ap- 
pear; not that they might have the favour of emperors and 
statesmen, but that the honour of God might be promoted. 
'* Nothing is requested for our cause itself," says their elo- 
quent advocate, '' because its condition excites no surprise. 
Christiaidty acknowledges itself to be in a state of pilgrim- 
age upon the earth, and to have come among strangers 
strongly inimical to its interests. It is of a Divine original, 
and has its abode, its hope, its beauty, and its dignity in 
heaven — one thing alone it claims, that it may not be con- 
demned through the ignorance of man respecting its true 
character." 

A heavenly teacher has told us, that *' this is life eternal, 
to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he 
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haih sent;" and for the unreserved worship of the Deity 
in tills simple character, the flood of persecution rolled its 
murderous waves over the hated Church. We who live in 
an enlightened age, and in a country where scarcely any 
vestiges of idolatry are remaining, can form but a very in- 
adequate conception of the peculiar situation of the secede rs 
from the common faith of that age. The very land on 
which they resided was consecrated to the service of talse 
deities, and every spot on which the eye could rest bore the 
name of a celestial guardian. The polite idolater, as well 
as his rude inferior, held the traditions received from their 
forefathers with religious reverence ; and to speak lightly 
of the country's gods, was to throw contempt upon every 
thing held sacred, and to endanger the interests of the com. 
munity at large. In the presence of the temples, the 
priests, the sacrifices, and the various rites of the pagan 
ivorship, the disciples of Christ were to declare, — ** this 
is life eternal, to know the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent." Did they shrink from a duty 
fraught with ruin and death ? When they thought of men, 
perhaps they did, but when their faith beheld the almighty 
Being whom they adored, and their affections estimated 
the value of the Saviour, they hesitated no longer ; but ex- 
claimed, ** This one God is our God for ever and ever, he 
will be our guide, even unto death." 

That such was the spirit of the christians in this early 
age, the writings of TertulUan and others abundantly prove. 
He wrote' his apology in a time of great persecution, and 
there shows the absurdity of polytheism, the sublime con- 
ceptions which the disciples of Christ had of the Deity, 
and their deteimination to hold fast the profession of their 
faith, without wavering. Surely this was true religion, 
supported hy principle, attended by affliction, and cheered 
by the expectation of eternal happiness. 



To be continued. 
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THE RECLUSE. 
A Fragment, 

WrrniN the forest's wilds I saw his cell— 
Returning from the chase I loved so well. 
My steps had wandered from the haunts of men. 
To the lone desert and the savage glen. 
I feared at first it was the cavemed lair 
Of savage beast that nursed its fierceness there ; 
Nor deemed that man, in his most sullen mood. 
Could cherish life in such grim solitude. 

The dusky mght was throwing fast around 
Her deepening shadows o'er the darkened ground ; 
The moon, enveloped in a humid vest. 
Lost half her light, and fitful lent the rest. 
As grief obscures the brightness of the eye. 
And dims the glance that beams so shiningly. 
A storm seemed gathering, and th' awakened blast 
Muttered deep bowlings as it hurried past. 

But now a dubious light, before unseen, 
Tho' it had shone — so faint its light had been, — 
Obliquely glancing from the cavern, shewed 
That man held there ( strange choice!) his lone abode, 
Within the mountain's side that cell was made. 
And rugged trees formed round a gloomy shade. 
Betwixt their branches tremblingly I pas^d. 
And stood within that tomb like house at last. 
A rude earth lamp, whose ray my path had led, 
A lurid glare around the cavern shed : 
Flickering and reeling burnt its fitful flame, 
As thro' the opening, gustful breezes came. 

C 
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Together bow, and spear, and arrows lay, 
With shaggy skins, the remnant of their prey . 
For man in city, or in wilds retains 
His potent rule o*er nature's wide domains ; 
And from the air, the thicket, and the flood. 

Levies a tax of clothing, and of food. 

M^ * * ^^ * * 

But furthest from the entrance there was spread 
Of leaves and rushes, the Recluse's bed. 
The light shone dimly, and I nearer drew. 
When oh ! what horror met my startled view ! 
Stretched in the arms of death,-^a cold embrace,— 
That cell no more his spirit's resting place. 
The solitary lay ; nor long had died. 
For to that lamp his hand the flame supplied. 
Ah ! little deemed he life's then glowing fire 
Within his breast before it would expire. 
His tortured frame bespoke those pan^ and throes. 
Which, tho' unfelt in life, afflict its close. 
His fast clenched hand, and starting unclosed eye, 
( For who should close it?) told of agony. 
And conflict in that dark and dismal hour, 
When death asserts, ^d vindicates his power. 

I could not choose but feel, — and deeply feel ; — 
As man should feel for man, in woe or weal : 
For be he vicious, still his errors claim 
A brother's pity, altho' mix li with blame. 
And even in death, tho' all hath passed away 
Which decked him most, he is not common clay. 
The last effec| of God's creative skill, 
A beauteous halo hovers round hmn still. 
Nor even at first does death's rude hand eflface 
His hue of grandeur, or his form of grace. 
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There dwelt tiie soul, a visitant from heaven. 

Whose stay» though brief, some honour most have given. 

And though it perish now» we know at last. 

When there ahall peal thro' heaven the trumpet's blast. 

Its dast, though hid, shall rise again to view, 

And with transcendent glory shine anew, 

As if the grave had purged its dross away. 

Or nature borrow'd lustre from decay. 

I mov*d him not, but where he lay^ I paid 
The wonted homage to his parted shade. 
Straitened his tortured frame, his dim eyes closed, 
And o'er the corse a shroud of leaves disposed. 
In that drear cell, the living with the dead, 
I stayed till darkness and the storm had sped : 
And then with earth I closed the narrow cave, 
His lonely dwelling once, and now his grave. 



"RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS/' 

A Volume bearing the above title has been recently 
published, which is calculated to be extensively popular, 
and to endure the test of time far better than many pro- 
ductions which are now read with delight. All who feel 
interested in the House of Commons, as the most influential 
assembly in the world, will gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with its members ; while 
those who do not forget that they are electors, will hasten 
to contemplate their representatives, as they speak and act 
in the sphere of their immediate duties. 
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The continaed existence which we have ventured to pre- 
dict for this Volume, will arise from its heing a collection 
of portraits of most important characters, who are performing 
a part in a most eventful period. Books which give the 
opinions of contemporaries on the men and customs of their 
own age, increase in value as they hecome older. From 
them the hbtorian of past periods collects materials, which 
form the clothing, so to speak, of the characters of which 
he treats ; so that what would otherwise he mere abstractions, 
become embodied, and we are made to feel that heroes and 
statesmen are of similar constitution with ourselves. Who 
would not wish to possess a book which could make us 
acquainted with the members of Parliament of former days ? 
— ^Those, for instance, who crouched beneath the violent 
threats of Elizabeth, or who disregarded the frown of a 
Stuart? 

llie majority of those who read these ** Recollections," 
will, in one particular, be disappointed. We talk of Senates, 
and directly think of bearded Romans, whose countenances 
seemed unfitted for a smile, and to whom gravity would be 
essential above all things, to the performance of their legis- 
lative functions. Those whose preconceptions have this 
classic tinge, will be surprised to read the following extract. 

" I shall allude to only one more scene of this kind. It occurred 
towards the close of the last session. An honourable member, whose 
name I suppress, rose amidst the mo^ tremendous uproar, to addiess 
the house. He spoke, and was received, as near as the confusion en- 
abled me to judge, as follows : — I rise. Sir, (Ironical cheers, mingled 
with all sorts of zoological sounds) I rise. Sir, for the purpose of stat- 
ing that I have — (*0h ! oh ! bah! ' and sounds resembling the bleating 
of a sheep, mingled with loud laughter). Hon. gentlemen may en- 
deavour to put me down by their unmannerly interruptions, but I have 
a duty to perfonn to my con— (Ironical cheers, loud coughing, sneezing, 
and yawmng, extended to an incredible length, followed by bursts of 
laughter). I say. Sir, I have constituents, who, on this occasion, ex- 
pect that I — (Cries of 'should sit down,' and shouts of laughter), 
fhey expect, Sir, that on a question of such importance — (* 0— o — a 
— a— u— * and loud laughter, followed by cries of 'order' from the 
Speaker). I tell honourable gentlemen who choae to conduct them- 
selves in such a way, that I am not to be put down by — (Groans, 
coughs, sneezings, hems, and various animal sounds, some of which 
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closely imitated the yelping of a dog, and the squeaking of a pig. in- 
teispened with peals of laughter^. I appeal— ('Uock-e-Ieeri-o-co !' 
The imitation in this case, of the crowing of a cock, was so remarkably 
good, that not even the most staid and orderly members in the House 
could preserve their gravity. The laughter which followed, drowned 
the Speaker's cries of ' order ! order !') 1 say. Sir, this is most unbecom- 
ing conduct on the part of an assembly calling itself de— {* Bow— wow 
-—wow,' and bursts of laughter). Sir, may I ask, have honourable 

fentlemen, who can— (* Mew mew,' and renewed laughter). Sir, 
claim the protection of the chair.( The Speaker again rose, and called 
o«t ' Order, order !' in a loud and angry tone ; on which the uproar in 
sonie measure subsided). If honourable gentlemen will only allow me 
to make one observation, I will not trespass further on their attention, 
but sit down at once. (This was followed by the most tremendous 
cheering in earnest). I only beg to say. Sir, that this is a most danger- 
ous and unconstitutional measure, and will therefOTe vote against it. 
The honourable gentleman then resumed his seat amidst deafening 
applause." 

In justification of such Babel-like scenes, it can only be 
said, that some method must be adopted of shortening the 
debates of an assembly consisting of above six hundred 
members. 

That our readers may form an idea of the nature of the 
work, we shall select descriptions of the gentlemen who 
may be considered the heads of the three parties, — Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals. It must be remembered, that many 
parts are omitted in our quotations. 

"Sir R. Peel is the leader of the tory party, in the House of Com- 
mons. He is a remarkably good looking man, rather above the usual 
size, and finely proportioned. He is of a clear complexion, full round 
face, and red-haired. His usual dress is a |^reen surtout, a light waist- 
coat, and dark trowsers. He generally displays a watch chain on his 
breast, with a bunch of gold seals of unusually large dimensions. He 
is in the prime of life, bein^ forty-seven years of age. Sir Robert is 
perhaps the best and most e&ctive speaker in the house. He is always 
fluent. His language is uniformly correct, and generally eloquent. He 
is remarkably dexterous in debate. In his manners he is highly digni- 
fied, and his delivery is bighlv graceful. He commences his most im- 
portant speeches with his left hand resting on his side. His utterance 
on such occasions is slow and solemn in the outset ; but when he ad- 
vances to the heart of his subject, he becomes animated, and speaks 
with some rapidity, but always with much distinctness. His enunciation 
is clear, and few speakers possess a greater power over their voice. He 
can modulate its soft and musical tones at pleasure, The deepest still- 
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ness pervades the house while he is speaking. Even in the gstllery, 
where there is generally a great deal of noi^, from the exits and en- 
trances of strangers, the falling of a pin might be heard. 

" Lord John Russell, is leader of the ministerial side of the House* 
He is small in stature, considerably below the middle size. He is slen- 
derly made, and has altogether the appeaiance of a person of a weakly 
constitution. His features are large and broadly marked, considering 
the size of his face. His complexion is pale and his countenance has a 
pensive cast. He scarcely ever indulges in a smile. His hair is of a 
brown color. He usually wears a brown coat, a light-colored waistcoat, 
and kerseymere trowsers, of a sandy complexion; he is in his forty-fourth 
year. Lord John is one of the worst speakers in the House, and but 
for his excellent private character, his faunily connections, and his con- 
secjuent influence in the political world, would not be tolerated. His 
voice is weak, and his enunciation very imperfect. His style is- often 
in bad taste, and he stammers, and stutters, at every fourth or fifth 
sentence. When he is audible he is always clear; there is no mistaking 
his meaning. On some great occasions, however, I have known him 
make effective speeches — speeches which must have commanded atten- 
tion from whatever member, and from whatever side of the House they 
proceeded." 

** Mr. O'Connell, is not only the most distinguished of the Irish 
members, but he is in some measure, tbe Irish member. His influence 
is increasing every day both in parliament, and in the country. He is a 
man of the tiighest order of genius. There is not a member of the house 
who, in this respect, can for a moment be put in comparison with him 
What greatly adds to the effect of the effusions of Mr. O'Connell's 
genius, is, that you see at once that they are perfectly spontaneous, the 
result of the feeling of the moment. His mastery over the passions 
is the most perfect I ever witnessed. He can touch, — and touch with 
inimitable effect, cTvery chord in the human breast. The passions of his 
audience are mere playthings in his hand. If he cannot 'call spirits 
from the vasty deep,' he can do as he pleases with the spirits of those 
on the confines of the earth. 

Mr. O'Connell is not a graceful speaker, either as respects the manage- 
ment of his voice or his gesture. He has a broad Irish accent, which . 
though by no means unpleasant, falls somewhat strangely on an English 
ear. His voice is rich, clear, strong, and often musical. In person he 
is tall and athletic. His face, like his person, is large. He is round, 
but can hardly be called fat. His complexion has a freshness and rud- 
diness about it, which are indicative both of his good health and excel- 
lent spirits. His nose is rather flat and slightly cocked up. He has 
dark, laughing eyes, expressive at once of benevolence and intellect. 
His hair, namely of his wig, is dark brown ; and, judging from its rough 
and uproarious appearance, is not much troubled with a comb." 
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The author has deroled one chapter to what he calls 
** religious members ;" by which he most be understood to 
mean, those who have taken a prominent part in debates on 
subjects of a religious character. Their number is but 
small, and the way in which they are often received seems 
to justify their being made a class by themselyes. Consi- 
dering iJie stress which is laid by most members on the fact^ 
that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land, 
it may well excite surprise ^t anything which has reaUy 
the appearance of Christianity, should be so Xmhandsomely 
scouted. The following extract will shew the state of reli- 
gion in the House of Commons. On one occasion the correct 
quotation of a text of scripture was matter of dispute; — 

"The controversy became keen, as to the literal version of the text 
in question, when Mr. Finch at once set the matter at rest, by putting 
bis hand into his pocket, and pulling out a yery handsome diamond 
bible, from which, amidst sbovts op laughtbb, he read the passage 
n question." 

We cannot refrain from expressing our regret, and even 
our indignation, at the development of a spirit like this. 
That our senators should feel a reverence for religion, would 
be too much to expect ; but we were not prepared to find 
that the bible, — that national ornament and glory, — the 
classical, the poetic, the venerable bible, would bring down 
on its admirer the scorn of the law-givers of Britain ! 



THE DEAD CHILD, OR THE " HAPPY 

RELEASE." 

How grateful ought you to be, that your dear infant is 
removed from you, at an age when no doubt can be enter- 
tained respecting its final condition," said Mrs to her 

friend, who mourned over her child, and *^ refused to be 
comforted, because it was not." 
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** I wbh to acqaiesce in the arrangements of Divine 
ProTidence/' was the reply, ''but I must confess, that I 
can admit no grateful emotions. ' The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away,' and 1 bow with resignation to his 
wiU. My desire was, that my babe should live, and now it 
is 4ead, I can see no reason why I should view the dispen- 
sation otherwise than as a cross, which, though heavy, I 
must endeavour to bear.'' A deep sigh, accompanied with 
a look of yearning affection towards die milk-white recep- 
tacle of her deady proved that nature sancti<»ied the sentiment 
of the speaker. 

** But, my dear friend, must we not consider the death of 
infants a * happy release^ ? When we call to mind the 
innumerable troubles of this life, to be permitted to escape 
them, appears to me a great privilege. But when I 
remember how many, by an improper use of their term of 
probation lose the happiness of the life to conies I rejoice in 
the exit of these young immortals; believing as I do, with 
a pious poet, that 

' Milliotis of infant souls compose 
The family above." 

''Your theory b a beautiful one,*' said the sufferer, "nor 
do I mean to say that it is not perfectly correct. I believe 
my little one is happy. But allow me to give you my reasons 
for considering the death of infants a misfortune, and for 
my consequent inability to perceive the truth of the expres- 
sion, ' a happy release.' 

" In the FIRST place, I make a distinction between the 
troubles of life, and real evils. I rather wish my children 
should make a right use of their affdctions, than escape 
them. The career of our life requires trial, in order that 
its proper end may be secured. That my child should have 
been inexperienced of these sorrows, which may be turned 
into blessings, does not, therefore, reconcile me to its loss. 

"Secondly, the possibility of a creature of earth losing 
the reward of heaven, cannot be a reason why we should 
thank God, that he has prevented that creature from becom- 
ing a candidate for the blessings attending obedience. In 
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that case, it mast be considered an act of kindness^ if God 
were to prevent the &rther increase of our species, in order 
that contingent erils might be prevented. The bounty of 
heaven having supplied us with the means of obtaining 
immortal felicity, we ought to hope that they will be rightly 
used. 

'* Thirdly, in the case of my child, the primary design 
of its creation is not answered. Had no disorder been intro- 
duced into our world, the impartation of life would always 
have been followed by its growth and maturity. I cannot 
look upon a flower blasted in the bud, without regretting 
that it has not accomplished the purposes of its existence : 
much more do I lament that God*s best work should thus 
be marred. The intellect has never developed itself, which 
might have indulged the most lofty imaginings ; and mere 
instinct alone has been displayed, where emotions of a deep 
and thrilling character might have existed. 

' 'Fourthly, I believe my child is happy, but cannot 
believe that it is equally blessed with those, who by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for eternal life. There 
must be a connection between the character sustained on 
earth, and the state of felicity in heaven. What we know 
of God, forbids us to believe that the soul of an infant 
becomes extinct at death ; it rather convinces us that it 
must be happy. But the whole of the divine conduct would 
lead us to expect some analogy between the degree of its 
powers here, and its state hereafter. My babe is blessed, 
but I entertain the hope, that had its life been spared, I 
might have trained it in the paths of religion and virtue, 
that so an entrance might have been ministered abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom. I cannot, for these reasons, 
call the death of my child *a happy release,*^ 
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TO AN ORANGE. 
Written in time of Sieknets, 

Fritit of a warmer clime, 

Thou com'st from far to me ; 
Thanks to the hand that brought 

Thy golden, fragrant sphere from o'er the sea. 

Where skies of deeper blue 

Their kindling rays do shed, 
Thy form adorns the grove, 

Which, ever-verdant, shades the weary head. 

That warmer clime no more 

Thy glittering vest shall see ; 
Friend of the sick ! thou leav'st thy skies, thy bower. 

To give delight to me. 

But how unconscious Thou, 

Of all the blessings thou bast shed ! 
To Him let grateful feelings glow. 

Who raised the orange-erove. to heal the sick, and 
cheer the weary head. 



BRIEF COMMENTARY ON PASSING EVENTS. 

Opening of a Infant School at St. Albans, — A handsome 
building erected at the expense of Enoch Durant, Esq. of 
High Cannon, near Bamet, was opened for an Infant School 
on Thursday, April 7th. The chair was taken by the Earl 
of Verulam, and several able speeches were delivered by 
ministers and other gentlemen present. We were glad 
that the object met with the countenance of the nobleman 
already mentioned, but must express our surprise at the 
guarded and cautious manner in which his approval was 
conveyed. ** He stated, " says the ''Herts. Reformer,*' 
'' that as he had been previously assured 'there were no 
political or sectarian objects contemplated, he had consented 
to preside, otherwise he should make his bow and retire, 
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profesding his faith m the Protestant reli^on of the Estab- 
lished Charch, in which he hoped to lire and die." Now 
what a strange suspicious character must his Lordship, ( or 
his advisers) possess, to lead him to imagine a connection 
between a school for babes, and the political parties which 
diride the country! The partizans of contending sects 
give each oUier credit for wonderful industry in their 
respective spheres ! At the same time the bearing of all 
plans and schools of education is political and sectarian, 
inasmuch as they form the public mind to resist all systems 
of error, corruption, and oppression. We hope the time 
will speedily come, when benevolent objects will be espoused 
for their real worth, by men of every political party. 



New British School at Luton. — A sum of money suffi- 
cient for the erection of a School, to be conducted on the 
system of the '^ British and Foreign School Society*', has 
been collected at Luton, and it is hoped education ^vill 
speedily commence. We recommend three things to the 
conductors of this object ; first, to select, if possible, a 
public situation, as every town is adorned most by its 
public institutions. Secondly, to build in connection with 
it, apartments for the Master, that the annual expense 
may be lessened. Thirdly, to connect with it an Infant 
School. If the latter were done, Luton would have every 
advanti^ of an educational kind which the public could 
bestow upon it. There is already a large School on the 
'' National "plan, in active operation. 



Irreligion of the '* Times^' Newspaper, — On Thursday, 
the 7th of April, the following article appeared in this 
paper, in reference to the Speaker, the Lord Advocate, and 
the Attorney-general : — 



««^ 



'Whereupon the aforesaid Trinity, beiug morally compelled to 
concentrate their powers in achieving the precifle Scheme of Redemp- 
tion demanded of them, move every possible political influence to carry 
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their point from Dan to Beersheba, (rom Derrynane to Dalwicb, from 
0*Conn6ll down to Sprine Rice, till at length they succeed in getting 
Mr. Labouchere commisBioned as a Mediator duly empowered to make 
a large Exchequer Sacrifiee, for idthout the shedding of blood there i$ no 
remistion for the clamorous Edinburgh Insolvents." 

How anspeakably dreadful ! Depraved indeed must that 
writer be who could institute such a comparison ! If the 
leading journals are not conducted by men of delicacy of 
feeling, they should be prevented by public opinion, on 
which they live, from obtruding their base conceptions on 
others. 



Herts, and South Beds. Baptist Union, — ^The half- 
yearly meeting of the above Union of Baptist Churches 
was held at St. Albans, on Tuesday, April 12tb. The Rev. 
E. Adey preached in the morning, from Titus ii. 14. " — 
zealous of good works.*' In the afternoon letters were 
read, detailing the condition of the Societies of which the 
union is composed. It consists of six Churches only, being 
newly formed, comprising 683 members, and having under 
their superintendence 1478 Sunday scholars. 



A New Wesley an Chapel ^ at Harlington, was opened on 
Good Friday, by the Rev. Max. Wilson, of Deptford. 
Although the day was very unfavorable, many came from 
a distance to evince respect for their late minister, — to par- 
ticipate in the festivity of the occasion, — and to contribute 
of their substance to the cause of God. On the following 
sabbath, two appropriate Sermons were preached by the Rev. 
R. Maxwell, ot Hitchin. The collections amounted to up- 
wards of £22. which, together with the liberal contributions 
obtained previous to the erection, have placed the chapel in 
easy circumstances. It has since been numerously attended : 
all the seats have been taken ; and there is every reason to 
hope that the most sanguine expectations of those who, for 
some time have ardently desired the spiritual welfare of the 
Inhabitants of Harlington and the neighbourhood, will be 
more than realized. 



Higgins, Printer.Dunstable. 
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ON EPISCOPACY. 

The conflict in which the men of this conn try are now 
hotly engaged, to decide respecting the most legitimate 
method of supporting the christian religion, must he con- 
sidered an evil, Itfowever it may he rendered necessary hy 
the peculiar circumstances of the times. Most devoutly 
do we anticipate that period, when the energy now expend- 
ed in contention, shall he given to that grand ohject, — the 
moral cultivation of the world. The dme cannot, we trust, 
be far distant, when the last sounds of this religio-political 
warfare will die away, and men shall ** beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks." 

One unhappy consequence of the prominence now given 
to the subject of state establishments of religfion, is the 
casting into the shade, and even into darkness, other topics 

of vital interest* The scriptural mode of church-govern- 

O 
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ment, (which is a distinct thing from church-support, ) 
receives but little attention ; and, it is to be feared, in many 
instances, the end of all religion, which constitutes its value, 
is kept out of sight. 

The parties contefiding for the voluntary principle 
on tllei>]ie hand, and for sTAtE patronage on the other, 
seldom distinctly remember that episcopacy does not pro- 
perly come within the arena of their dispute. The first too often 
involve every thing connected with the Church of England 
in the qttfedtion concerning its pecuniary support; which is 
only oiie point of a vast subject ; — the latter are too apt to 
consider every thing as peculiar to themselves, as being 
thus involved. Hence, when the debate should be con- 
fined to Establishments, or the right of the State to patronize 
religion as is now <lone^ we frequently hear length^ied 
^tonmiMM on iMshops, fiorms of prayer, or the surplice ; 
while the zealous churchiqan cannot conceive ( he tells u&) 
how a wish to disturb a part of his system,* can be distin- 
guished from a desire to ovOTtum the whole. 

Now it is perfectly clear, that the doctrine of Episcopacy 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of Establish- 
ments, exc^t as it now happens to be the creed of those 
who advocate them. There is nothing in the nature of the 
subject to have made it impossible that presbyterianism 
should have been linked with the state, or even the mode 
of church-government adopted by the great bulk of the 
dissenters.* If Establishments were to cease to-morrow, 

• Tb^ latter was the case daring the Cdininonivealth : the former state 
of things exists in Scotland, where there is an established religion, with- 
out bishops. 



the quMtioq. whether the Church should be ruled hj bifihpjpif 
in the preft^Jise^of the t^rm, would stand precisely where 
7t now does, and would still have to be decided .bj 
argument. 

The Qbjec^ of this paper is not to enter upon .a9 investi- 
gation of the claims of Episcopacy, but merely tp. ^rfict 
public attention to it, apart from the circumstances jyhich 
now may. operate to its prejudice. We will say na jnor^ 
at present, than what may suffice to lead to .a candid en<mir 
ry^ namely, that if the present bearing of Episcopacy, in 
this country y has no counterpart in the New Testament^ it 
is equally certain that we can there discover no archetype 
of the insulated and irresponsible, condition .of dissenting 
coinmunities. We believe that it is almost impossible f^ 

nther party to see clearly on this subject. Passion is too 
much excited, prejudice is too strong, and we must await 
a calmer era, before we can hope ta -arrive at the entire 
truth. 

The history of Episcopacy in America is quite sufficient 
to shew how separable it is from state 8UF{)ort« There, 
voluntary contributions maintain that form of chnrch-rgov- 
emment which is here so splendidly endowed. The bishops 
are not distinguished by great richea, or political power, but 
by that peculiarity of their office, which requires them to 
superintend several religious communities. 

That a preference for the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land may result from conviction^ none but bigots can doubt; 
that it may appear in circumstances quite remote from 
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wealth and worldly inflaence, is attested by' the history of 
many worthy andpiouf men. To illastrate theiepoiitions, 
we shall present our readers with a brief narrative of the 
life of Dr. Johnson, the first President of King's College, 
In New York. An extended memoir was published a few 
yeaiB ago, from which oar materials are derived'. — 

Samuel Johnson was bom in the province of Connecticut^ 
the prevailing form of religion being at that time Presby- 
terian. In that denomination he was set apart for the min- 
istry, Mareh 20. 1720. in the 24th year of his age; and 
being invited by the people of West Haven, to become their 
pastor, he consented to ^x himself in that station. He 
WmM, Began to entertain doubts respecting the scriptural 
character of i)^ form of Christianity^ and after long 
reflection, mxtA reading, and conversation, he, with 
some of his friends, determined on the side of the discipline 
and manner of worship of the Church of England. 

On Nov. 5, 1722, Mr. Johnson and three of his friends, 
who entertained the same sentiments with himself, embarked 
at Boston, for England, for the purpose of obtaining regular 
episcopal ordination. They were ordained in London, by 
the Bishop of Norwich, at St. Martin's Church ; and after 
spending some time In viewing the coriosities of the metro- 
polis, Mr. Johnson returned to America, having obtained 
£rom Oxford the degree of M. A. 

Mr. Johnson was the only episcopal clergyman in the 
colony, and '4band himself surrounded on all sides by bit- 
ter enemies. He was generally considered and treated as 
a schismatic and aoostate. and the peoole seemed resolved, 
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by thwarting him, and rendering hb situation uneasj, |o 
drive him, if pps^ble> from the country/' Bj persererancot 
he overcame these difficulties; and in 1736, Connecticut 
could enumeiate not less than sev:n hundred episcopal 
families. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred on Mr. Johnson^ in 
1743, by Oxford. In 1754, he accepted the office of 
president of a college, then just founded at New Yoric, 
and quitted his congregation with much reluctance* 
** His parting with his people was rery affectionate, and 
one of the most difficult tasks he bad erer undertaken. He 
had lived with them for upwards of thirty years, and nothing 
could have reconciled his mind and consciende to leaving 
them, but strong hopes of becoming more extensively useful 
to his fellow creatures, in an affair of so ninch importance 
as education undoubtedly is, especially in a piece where a 
public seminary of learning was so greatly w:anted." After 
nine years, however, he resigned his office as President, and 
returned to his old charge, over which he continued until 
his death. 

''On the morning of Jan. 6, 1772, the most glorious 
Epiphany he ever beheld, he conversed with his family on 
the subject of his own death, with the greatest cheerfulness 
and serenity. Among other things he said, 'that, although 
he seemed to be little indisposed, yet he found his strength 
failing him, and he must soon leave them, but he was going 
home,' — adding such exhortations as were suitable to the 
subject of his discourse. He expressed his wishes that he 
might resemble in the manner of his death, his good friend, 



A father's LOVE. 



Bishop Berkeley, whom he had greatly loved , and whoso 
exit he had ever esteemed happy.' Heaven granted his 
wishy for very soon after he had uttered these words, like the 
good hishop, he instantaneously expired in his chair, with_ 
out the least struggle or groan ; so that he may rather be 
said to have been changed, or translated, than to have died; 
for he felt none of the agonies of death ; he underwent 
no struggle that was sufficient to discompose the pleasing 
serenity of his countenance." 

After his ordination and return to America, Dr. Johnson 
employed his energies in endeavouring to obtain bishops to 
that country. He corresponded with bishops Gibson and 
Sherlock, and with archbishop Seeker on the subject, bat 
although these prelates favored his views, the object was 
not effected during his life. 



A FATHER'S LOVE.* 
In atmoer to th§ Lines on **A Moiher^i Love" by Mn.Hemani. 

Nat, Lady, nay ! — a ISother't Lore thou knowest. 

And thou hast told it well, at least hast told 

What is maternal tenderness J — but thou 

Hast failed to image forth a Father's Love. 

" It is but pride," thou sayest, wherewith he turns 

His eye to trace advancing Infoncy, 

• This afilBcting eAuion of a F«the»*s heart was written by a gentleman 
of Aberdeen, (a personal friend of the Editor's, ) and published in a period- 
icai work, whose circulation was aostnaU, that the piece may be consid- 
ered as an orif^nal. ' »r J 
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And gaze upon " the heir of hk great name. *' 

But, Lady« has a Mother do such pride, — 

No such anticipations of the day, 

^V hen he, who now hangs on her gentle breast. 

Shall far out-peer his schoolmates, and shall grace 

The pulpit, or the senate, or the bar 1 — 

Yet, Lady — and a Father has a heart. 

If not so soft as thine, susceptible 

Of tender thoughts and sympathetic loYe. 

What though *' his breast the pillow has not been 

Of mfancy"? — His knees have dandled oft 

His smiling boy; and then, O think not ht 

Has no " glad heayings io his heart"! — And when 

He witnesses the Mother's tender c aree < •< 

Her anxious watchings, when the latest star 

" Has set« and dazzling mom in triumph broke" 

On her dim, weary eye ; — and seca her fode 

Through ceaseless care and watching ;— think not ih§Hi 

He has no tender sympathies to spare. 

Nor, when "soft utteraqce" from the mimic lips 

Of one who just begins to cry •* Papa !** 

With rapture fills the fondlmg Mothei's ear. 

Think then there's not another shares the joy. 

In joyless hours, a Father, too, has tears 

To mingle with a mother's, when he sees 

His helpless darling suffer, and beholds 

llie fading bloom upon his little cheek. 

And weakness stealing o*er his flabby limbs* 

Portending what he fain would ward away. 

And, when the object of solicitude 

Is snatch'd away, and lowly laid, Alas ! 

Not in his cradle-bed— he needs it not, 

Bqt in his ihoiter bed beneath the tod. 
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That has not yet begun to spring anew ; 

It is not then a Father's levelled ** pride" 

That swells, and swells, and ready seems to burst 

A bosom now too narrow to contain 

The big emotion, gushing forth in tears. 

He casts his moistened eye the chamber round. 

In which so many feelings, ne«r to him, 

Were born and cherished -, but that chamber now. 

Seems strangely large, and strangely desolate. 

And strangely dull— a nursery no more ! 

Say, Lady, say — Is it "but pride wherewith 
To his lov'd boy the Father's eye doth turn" 
To view, " as heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well"?— Nay, Lady, nay I 



THE NEW POOR LAW GUARDIANSHIP. 

. The lapse of twelve months has enabled us to view the 
operation of the vast machine intended to counteract the 
mischievous effects of the old laws respecting^ the poor of 
this country. The experiment, which looked well in theory, 
has not failed in practice; and, although its remote 
bearings have yet to be developed, it is likely to confer last- 
ing honour on its projectors. 

There is one part of the system, Simong others, which 
will require the most sedulous watchfulness from the public 
at large, in order to secure its healthy and legitimate ope- 
ration ; we mean the provision for the election of Guardians. 
This is all that the new laws possess of a democratic cha- 
racter, and if rightly used, will be sufficient to correct the 
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undue influence of other principled ; but if this be neglected , 
the whole system may teem with monstrous abuses . 

From the experience this country has had of the evils 
arising from bodies of men in public stations electing their 
successors or coadjutors, it is to be hoped, no such power 
will be put into the hands of the Guardians, by allowing 
the popular part of the act to be inoperative. Let all well 
wishers to the British constitution, and more immediately, 
all friends to the working of the new system of poor laws, 
keep the boards of guardians from becoming corporations. 
We can easily shew this will be the case, unless new elec- 
tions often take place, and unless such persons are chosen 
as are pledged to principles of reform in their respective 
parishes. 

Unless new elections are made, the Boards will be quickly 
subjected to those influences, which have always been found 
to render stationary bodies of men, less and less effective 
in the discharge of their duties. We believe the gentlemen 
ddrnposing the Boards of Guardians are well disposed to-* 
wards the poor, and in every way desirous to benefit the 
public at large. But such is human nature, that if we wish 
them to retain these characters, they must be agitated. 
Left to do as they please, their pleasure will sooner or later 
be modified by habit and custom ; precedent will take 
place of utility, until business comes to be conducted ac- 
cording to the rigid letter of old regulations, rather than 
with a reference to expediency, and the exigences of par- 
ticular cases. Throw some new materials every year into 
this vital mass, and it cannot become stagnant. 

Not only must new Guardians be elected, they most also 
be chosen by the inhabitants of unions or parishes, who are 
competent to vote. As there is no ^'self-denying ordinance" 
to prohibit Guardians from nominating, and as many of th* 
Guardians are men of influence as Magistrates and Clergy- 
men, they will expect sometimes to succeed in naming their 
colleagues; sometimes this will be proper, but it most not 
be done always^ or even frequently. Men thus neminaled, 
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win generellj be found of precisely the eeme viewe with the 
nominators, end in the same station in society, or as near 
to it as possible. This is ondesirable, as we have already 
seen that new elements ought to be iotroduced, and there- 
fore, parishes should name such as they think will uniliach* 
ingly utter their sentiments, and forward their plans. By 
thus attending to the degree of power granted in the bill, tp 
the popular voice, dissatisfaction will be prevented, and no 
place will be found for the vegetation of corruption. 



HOGARTH'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 

handon: Barker . pp, 432. 

Tut. ctdtwation of music is required in this country, in 
Older to counteract the numerous violations of taste, with 
which a mere fondness for melody is often accompanied. 
" het Uy one list^i to the songs of the popuiace of Freinee 
and England, and the vast superiority of the former in those 
particnlars, which an acquaintance with the science of mn- 
tie is intended to teach, will evince the propriety of oar 
remark'. 

This interesting volume is intended to promote chastene^s 
and propriety in musical ideas and execution, and is well 
calculated to further such a design. The author gives such 
a inminous account of the different schools of the art, of 
those who have most successfully cultivated it, and of tiie 
various violations of its rules, which communitieB and mAi- 
▼idualsare likely to conmiit, that his work cannot be read 
without {Measure and profit. 

Mr. Hogarth's aecount of congregational singling is as 
fiiUows 



" Jn tke course of the I6th centaiy, the paalroody of the protestan* 
chuTclies was brought nearly to the state in which it now remains, and 
in whieh it is desirable that it should continue to remain. For this 
psahBody we are indebted to the refonnen of Germany, especially 
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Lutber, who was himself afaefithtlisrastic lover of mmici and is beli^ed 
to have composed some of the finest tunes, espcMsially the hundredth' 
psalm, and the hymn on the last judgment. Our psolin tnnes, con- 
sisting ofprolongtd and simple sounds, areadroiiably adapted for beings 
song by great congpregations ; and' as the impression produced by this 
kinder m«sic is nrach increased by its venerable antiquity, it would be 
unfortunate, were it to yield to the influence of innovation. For this 
reason, it is much to be desired, that organists and directors of choirs 
should confine themtelvei to the establUhed old tunes, instead of displacing' 
them by modern compositions." 

We take the liberty to recommend this volume to all 
persons who have anything to do with the direction of the 
musical devotions of others. 

As a specimen of the generally interesting character of the 
book, we extract the description which is given of Handel, 
a name familiar and dear to most readers. 

'* The character of Handel, in all its great features, was exalted and 
amiable. Throughout his life, he had a deep sense of religion. He 
used to express the great delight he felt in setting to music the roost 
sublime passages of holy writ ; and the habitual study of the scriptures 
had constant influence on his sentiments and conduct. For the last 
two or three years of his life, he regularly attended divine service in his 
parish church of St. George's, Hanover Square, where his looks and 
gestures indicated the fervour of his devotion. In his life he was pure 
and blameless ; not possessed of strong passions, (for his impetuosity of 
manner was not the result of passion) not even of very warm aflections; 
but yet friendly and benevolent. To this part of his character may 
be siscribed his life of celibacy ; but to a higher principle must be im«' 
puted his freedom from dishonourable connections with the female sex. 

*' His few foibles were not of a nature to sully the brightness of his 
character. The greatest of them, certainly, was his use of profane ex- 
pressions, to ^hich, notwithstanding the real piety* of his character, be 
was unbecomingly addicted. For wis, however, there was some excuse 
in the manneis of the age, when such expressions were habitual, even 
among the better classes of society. He liked to indulge in good living, 
but not to an injurious or degrading excess. He was rough and im- 
petuous, but utterly free from malevolence or ill-nature. 

" His intellect was vigorous and well cultivated. He was acquainted 
with Latin, and a master of the Italian language, and understood Eng« 
lish well enough to be sensible of the beauties of our poets. His 
knowledge of our language, indeed, is very apparent, from the admirable 

* We fear Mr. Hogarth's notion of piety is rather latitudinariam. 
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mtnuer in which the words of hit oratorios, notwithstanding occasiooal 
errors of accent and prosody, are adapted to the music. 

*' In his person, Handel was large, and rather corpulent; his features 
were very handsome, and his countenance was placid, with an expres- 
sion of mingled dignity and benevolence, tie had a |^ood deal of wit 
and humour; and even in his fits of anger and impatience, his sallies 
of pleaMintry, conveyed in his giotesque English, produced merriment 
rather than uneasiness. He wore an enormous white wig, flowing over 
his shoulders, which, when things were going well at the oratorio, had 
a certain vibratory motion, indicative of his satisfaction. At the rehear- 
sals of his oratorios, at Carlton House, if the prince and princess were 
not punctual in entering the room, he used to be violent ; yet such was 
the reverence with whicn these illustrious personages (to their honour) 
treated him, that they never took offence at his freedom ; but the prince 
has been heard to say, ' Indeed, it is cruel to keep these poor people,' 
meaning the performers, 'so long from their scholars and other concerns,' 
If the maids of honour, or the female attendants, indulged in their 
loquacious propensities during the rehearsal, our composers rage was 
uncontrollable, and sometimes carried him to the length of swearing 
and calling names, even in the presence of royalty. Yet at such tunes, 
the princess of Wales, with her accustomed mildness^ used to say to her 
attendants, ' Hush I hush ! Handel is in a passion." 

From the critique on the compositions of Handel, we 
select the following striking passage. — 

* ' ' it is the glory of Handel's genius, that, in his moments of 

inspiration, he broke through the conventional trammels which bound 
his*contemporaries, and imagined those divine melodies, which must 
ever find their way to the heart. Handels airs almost uniformly bear 
the impress of his mind ; but some of them resemble a noble, or beau- 
tiful figure, clothed in the cumberous costume of his day, while others, 
free from such trappings, displaty the perfect symmetry and grace of 
some exquisite remnant of Grecian art. If the choruses in the ' Messiah,' 
'For unto us a Child is born', and the 'Hallelujah', shall continue from 
age to age to produce awe and veneration, so shall the airs, ' I know 
that my Redeemer liveth', — ' He shall feed his flock', and ' He was 
despised and rejected', fill the mind with chastened joy, tenderness, aod 
pity.* 
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•• THERE'S NOTHING BRIGHT BUT HEAVEN." Moore. 

Hot? beautiful is thk ! The arch of heaven, 
With golden lamps hung thickly, seems to tell 
Of majesty, and harmony, and love ; 
Fit -habitation for the immortal choir. 
Who tune their harps of sweet and various note. 
To songs of rapture, changeless, without end. — 
Thus while I mused, a thick and envious cloud. 
Hid all these beauties from my eager gaze. 
E'en thus, I said, the joy of man departs ! 

Sure this is fair ! the prospect opening wide. 

Displays in nature's choicest dress, the hills. 

The vales, the forests, and the lawns. 

With plenty stored; while birds of every hue 

Sing carols to the rising day. 

Here let me rest, and lose my care awhile. 

Thv while I mused, stem winter's icy hand, 

Plucked all the leaves, and bade the flow*rets die. 

Tis thus, I said, the hopes of men expire ! 

Was ought more lovely ever seen below? 
They are a happy pair, — they seem but one ; 
United by the holiest bonds, their love 
Burns bright «pon the altar of the heart. 
Together now they smile, and now they weep. 
Since all their joys and sorrows mutual prove. 
Thus while I gazed, the dart of death, deep-fixed. 
Forbade them more to feel affection's charm. 
'Tis thus, I said, the loves of man decay ! 
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This is a scene would cause all hearts to feel! 
Low on the couch the djiing pilgrim lies, 
AVhile those who called him theirs, give utterance 
To agony intense, in sighs and tears. 
His days are passed, his sand is all ron out, 
One last exclianging look — he breathes no more. 
Here while I mourned, a bright, a heavenly band. 
His spirit took to realms of endless peace. 
'Tis thus, I said, the joys of man begin ! 



ON THE SPIRIT AND MaNNFRS OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIANS, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE APO- 
LOGY OF TERTULLIAN. 

(Concluded.) 

It is a fundamental doctrine of the sacred Scriptures, 
that faith without works is dead ; or, in other words, that 
religion, to be efficacious, must not be speculative, but prac- 
tical. How did Christianity, at that period, correspond 
with this rule of inspiration ? It might talk much of its 
opinions, as different from those of die rest of the world, 
but did it show their superiority over. others, by the more 
elevated character of the effects produced by them? It 
may be sufficient to refer to the triumphant manner in which 
they could challenge their enemies to substantiate against 
them a charge of immorality ; while their history, handed 
down to us, fully proves that, for opinions^ not for actions, 
they met with imprisonment, torture, and death. Secluded 
from the observation of those, whose only wish to behold, 
was to destroy them, these happy. disciples kept their feasts 
of charity. But mark how this secrecy to which they were 
compelled, was shamefully misconstrued. Their commemo- 
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ration of the death of their departed f^ord, and their inter- 
change of holy love and friendship, rendered more sweet by 
the dangers to which it exposed them, g^ve rise to two 
most infamous accusations ; the former, that they sacrificed 
their young children, and drank their blood ; the latter, 
that they had criminal intercom se with the female part of 
their assemblies. While TertuUian clearly demonstrators 
that both these crimes were too well known among Pagans y 
he boldly defies any one to prove either of them to haru 
been perpetrated by the Christians. His mind revolts from 
the former, and his powerful eloquence is employed in exe- 
crating a suggestion so diabolical ; while he appeals to the 
common principles of Christians, to show that neither could 
be hid. To kill an infant, even in the womb, was accounted 
murder, and subjected its author to excommunication from 
the church; and all uncleanness was forbidden by the laws 
by which they professed to be governed, while both crimes 
subjected him who committed them to eternal misery. 

Perhaps it might be said, the Christians are disorderly 
members of society, and hold doctrines prejudicial to the 
State. No, says TertuUian, our law forbids that we should 
thus act. While it commands us to fear God, it inculcates 
submission to the ruling powers, and obedience to tho 
emperor. To acknowledge Caesar as a g^, and give him 
the honours of the Deity, they could not possibly endure — 
to conform to his government as a king, they never objected. 
Peaceable, they were made the objects of contention ; — 
willing to act according to the strictest rules of integrity 
and rectitude, they were condemned by false accusations, 
and denied the common privileges of men. 

Although reviled as the pests of society by their contem- 
poraries, the Christians of this century must have the ap- 
probation of enlightened posterity. Amidst the gloom of 
paganism, they boldly exhibited the light of truth ; amidst 
the base tyranny of unrestrained passions, they possessed 
the calm tranquillity of well-regulated affections ; while their 
opposers kindled the torch of discord and war, in their 
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peaceful retirement they suffered the fire of love to burn 
up«a the altar tbey had reared, spiritual and holy, and con- 
secrated to the service of the livipg and true God. And if 
the acclamation of the Roman soldier, called forth by the 
wondrous death of Christ, ''Truly this is the Son of God !" 
was the dictalli of reason, arguing^ from the effect to the 
cause, we may now say, contemplating the fortitude of the 
early Christians in trouble and death, truly they are the 
disciples of the Son of Grod ! We trust the spirit of peace, 
of love, and of a sound mind, which so conspicuously 
attended them, still hovers near the Chureh of Christ, to 
produce the same effects when similar circumstances may 
require them. That error and inconsistency of character 
were then unknown, we cannot nor need not say; but, as 
the works of God manifest his wisdom and power, even 
where some parts of them are defective from various causes, 
in the same manner, in all its imperfections, we must con- 
fess the Christianity of the second century to be "the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes." 



BRIEF COMMENTARY ON PASSING EVENTS. 

The Luton Pond. 

'*Quid juvat immensum — pondus ?" Horace. 

The Luton pond, the Luton pond ! some wish thee done away. 
But thy defence 'nunst common sense, shall now indite the lay ; 
In yais thy foes shall aim their blows, thy bound Vies to invade : 
No stream so sweet one e'er can meet, io plain or lonely glade. 

The Luton pond, the Luton pond ! how rare thy virtues are ! 
The fragrant tea that's made from thee, with any can compare ; 
Thy lacid ware hu limbs can lave, who, dauntless, tries thy power, 
With headlong pltti^, or dripping iponge, ia eaily morning hour. 
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The liUton pond, the Luton pond ! there*s music in the sound. 
Which, far and wide, at even-tide, disturbs thy peace profound ; 
The foam and splash, as in they dash, who, cleansed from spot and stain, 
Tho* dumb, can tell, that pump and well niusi vie with thee in vain. 

The Luton pond, the Luton pond ! how balmy is the breeie 
Which ever pla^s, on summer days, across thy tiny sem ; 
Could every foe but surely know what dark diseases nee 
Before thy sway, he'd curse the day he wished to injure thee. 

Oh Luton pond, Oh Luton pond ! let quacks thy doomr conspire. 
And men of law, and kings of straw, rush on with furious ire ; 
The town's true ptops, who keep the shops, can well thy cause sustain,— 
Then hail to thee ! each enemy must prove his spite is vain f 



As some of oar readers may not be acquainted with the 
politics of the locality alluded to by oar correspondent jn 
the above piece, it may be necessary to state, that a horse- 
pond has for some time been the object of contention with 
the worthy people of Luton. The reformers, with the 
Marquess of Bute at their head, thinking that the march of 
intellect in the town cannot permit such a homely relic of 
oar forefathers' wisdom to remain, wish to fill it up, to the 
great horror of all those who are conservative, — who love 
antiquity, and their own vested rights y too well to allow 
such sacrilege to be perpetrated with impunity. The tea- 
drinking ^ and the bath, we believe, are events which 
occurred in the history of the pond, if certain respectable 
witnesses are to be credited. — Eds. 



Musical Festivals at Dissenting Places of Worship.-^ 
The attention of the public has recently been called to 
certain exhibitions, bearing the designation of " Musical 
Festivals,'' in different parts of the county. At Ampthill, 
we believe, the example was first set, in the Wesleyan 
Chapel, contrary to the known rule of the connexion, which 
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rule has been vindicated and strengthened by the pablic 
rebuke of the officiating minister. Whatever difference of 
sentiment may exist, with regard to the methodist body, as 
a wholCf its power to stop irregular courses, such as that 
just alluded to, must be considered exceedingly salutary. 
A fungous excrescence has thus been stopped in its growth, 
which, if suffered to pass without notice, would have pre- 
sented a very unsightly appearance. 

With the "WealeytLU penchant for these festivals, we have 
now nothing to do, since a discipline is in existence, which 
will prevent its future development. But the same inclina- 
tion which has manifested itself among other classes of 
Dissenters must be treated in a different way. These bodies 
know nothing of foreign control. They often delight to do 
as they please, from a morbid love of what they call inde- 
pendency, and the only method of infusing a better spirit 
among them is to employ the influence of argument; to 
enforce christian principles : and to hold up (heir follies in 
a way which will, perhaps, induce themselves to btoMh at 
their inconsistencies. 

We are well aware, that some of the peculiarities of bodies 
of men arise from prejudice, more than conviction, but at 
tiie same time, some weight ought to be attached to tbt 
opinions of those who were the conscientious founders of 
nonconformity. Let those who patronize these exhibitions^ 
— who have lately listened to the most awful messages 
of the eternal God, not uttered by the lips of holy men, to 
produce the most humiliating and harrowing emotions, but 
confessedly used to excite mere physical enjoyment; — ^let 
them ask themselves what their fathers would have said, 
had they been present at such a scene ! They might be 
wrong in their feelings, but it is worthy of some considera- 
tion, that thcij would have denounced such conduct, as 
profane. 

fiut, as we are sensible of the defects of this argumentum 
md verecundiam, this appeal to what the great and good of 
former times would have done, we shall proceed calmly to 
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point oat whj rach festivals are wrong ; wron^ ift them- 
seiTes, and more especially so when held in places of worship. 

They are wrong in themselves. Apart from all circum- 
stances of time and place, it is indecorous, it is irreligfioos, 
to make such a use of the words of Jehovah. In another 
part of this number, we have expressed our respect for the 
genius of Handel, which might be supposed to involve the 
approval of the objects for which his genius was emjf^c^ed. 
We earnestly deprecate such a construction upon our words. 
Piety may make a delightful use of many of his piecetr. 
We consider it an enjoyment more than earthly, to associate 
with the good in singing or hearing those sublime produc- 
tions, as far as they ever could be intended to be sung. 
But to imitate with musical instruments, the sound of the 
last trump ; to convey the idea as far as musical language 
can, of the awful consequences of its being blown, is neither 
consonant with correct taste, or reUgious feeling. 

But are these exhibitions conducted by pious men, and 
for pious purposes ? Even when some charitable Institution 
is to be benefitted by them, unless it is a rule that the end 
sanctifies the means, the question of piety must be left out. 
It is a lamentable fact, that those whose talents are of the 
first order in this department, lay no claim to be accounted 
serious. This is proved by the fact that without the assis- 
tance of theatrical men, Uiese festivals nerer pass off with 
eclat. The painful conclusion is, that subjects in which 
man's destiny is wound up, are found on lips that would as 
readUy utter the most gay and ridiculous sentiments, and 
therefore to incourage such profanation must be wrong. 

As to the purposes contemplated by these festirals, they 
may be good or not; this has nothing to do with the argu^ 
ment. The immediate design is to give pleasure ; to excite 
some of our most powerful physical emotions ; the way in 
which this is accomplished, is by connecting music with the 
most solemn passage of holy writ ; with the names of God, 
the Redeemer, with heaven and hell. * Can any person' 
potaessed of sober reason, justify this ? 



i 
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Some may mistake the feelings produced for devotion ; 
we can assure them they are grossly deceived. Devotion 
flees from such assemblies. The tearful eye : the agitated 
breast; the pity, the terrors experienced, are the results of 
bodily excitement. The judgment is led captive, and the 
supposed piety vanishes with the enjoyment of the scene. 
We once heard a person declare, that the performance of 
Hamlet at a Theatre, did him as much good as any sermon 
be ever heard. He mistook feeling for real benefit ; in the 
same way many suppose they are being blessed, because 
they are carried away by their emotions. 

Snch festivals are wrong in themselves. What necessity 
is there to trifle thus with sacred things ? Fine music is not 
always sacred music. Why not be honest at once, and 
find enjoyment in the works and words of those composers 
who have left solemn subjects alone. Exhibitions of music 
of this indifferent character we can find no fault with. Every 
one has a right, if he pleases, to find pleasure in such fes- 
tivals; but let the name of Gody let Redemption^ let 
Judgment remain sacred and untouched. 

If these things are wrong in themselves ^ much more are 
they so, when buildings dedicated to religion, are chosen 
for their exhibition. There is then double profanity. Some 
may think that a desire to keep places of worship sacred 
from secular objects, is superstition. Be it so. Never 
may the time come when we shall throw off such super- 
stitious fetters ourselves. The place which on the sabbath 
resounds with the melody of devotion; where the mourner is 
comforted, and where anticipations of heaven are enjoyed, 
shall always be considered holy by us. We will not trace its 
sacred . precincts on other days with noisy and careless 
step ; we will not break its silence with laughter and revelry ; 
we will not desecrate it by the inconsistencies and the sins 

of MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 

In conclusion, we distinctly protest against such a con- 
struction of our views, as would imply that we are not 
musical ourselves. This cowardly taunt is often used by 
those whose reckless indifference to taste and piety we have 
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occasion to blame. In the same manner the rebelliouB sou 
tnms away the counsel of a d3Mn(<: parents — ** He has no 
capacity of enjoyiuent himself, and therefore would rob me 
of mine !" Amoa.>; the choicest blessings of heaven, we 
rank the power of enjoyimc melody. But the claims of 
religion and virtue, are greater than those of mere enjoy- 
ment and pleasure, and we had rather hear the la«t notes of 
melody retiring from the world, than employ it as an instru- 
ment of impiety. 



Religious Meetings. — ^The last month has been one of 
great interest to the country generally, from the annual 
return of meetings for religious objects. On those which 
have been held in the county , we shall make a few general 
remarks, as they are too numerous to be particularly 
noticed. 

FiKST, we cannot be indifferent to the bearing they must 
have on the cultivation of the people, when properly con- 
ducted. Missionary, and Bible Society intelligence is 
admirably calculated to cherish an expansive benevolence. 
Sunday School Anniversaries, as they are called, have also 
a tendency to give increased interest to these noble institu- 
tions. 

Secondly, to the holding such meetings on the sabbath, 
we are most decidedly opposed'. To plead for the pecuniary 
support of a benevolent institution on the sabbath, we should 
not object to, when no more publicity is given to the service 
than on ordinary occasions. But to scour the country by 
placards, for the purpose of bringing mulitudes together, 
we cannot away with. Some money may be gained by such 
an expedient, but we think that is doubtful, while the quiet 
of congregations is disturbed, ministers have to preach to 
empty pews, and public inns are filled. It seems strange, 
that one word should be necessary to convince pious 
people, that the system is bad ; but how could such Sunday 
galas of this character be so common, if persons professing 
religion did not encourage them ? We fear, the grand 
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inducement to hold them on Sunday, is the saving of time, 
during the other days of the week. Thus, persons will 
physic themselves on Sunday, because business does not 
then call them. For what trifles are the pleasures and 
duties of the day of rest postponed ! 

Thirdly, the style of platform oratory requiies improve- 
ment. What unspeakable nonsense is sometimes uttered 
at Bible and Missionary meetings ! The remedy for all 
this lies in the power of such assemblies. The platform 
is not like the pulpit. The appointment of a chairman, and 
the drawing up of resolutions to be submitted to the meet- 
ing, points out the propriety of an occasional call to ''order," 
and the cry of ''question." There is thejbrm of a popular 
assembly, but it has lost its power. So much, indeed, is 
this the case, that if a person at such a meeting calls a 
speaker to order, he runs the risk of being charged with a 
personal insult. It seems to be taken for granted, that 
anything may be said with impunity. If persons in such 
assemblies, who have taste to discover improprieties, would 
sometimes exercise the power they possess, a salutary check 
would be put upon the random statements, and wandering 
follies of speakers. 

Death of Mr, Wiffen, — This lamented event took place 
on the 8th of April, at Mr. Wiffen's residence, Froxfield 
Lodge, Woburn. His death was occasioned by a violent 
fit of coughing, as he was retiring to rest. He had, by bis 
own industry and talents, raised himself to a responsible 
station, as librarian to the Duke of Bedford. His poetical 
talents have long been appreciated by the public, and he 
has lately produced a history of the house of Russell. As a 
member of the society of friends, he was highly respected, 
and his sweetness of temper endeared him to all who knew 
him. 



The Eclipse. — This sublime natural phenomenon whieh 
appeared on Sunday, May 15th, must not be passed over by 
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US without observation. A cloudless and brilliant sky gave 
every advantage for witnessing it, and the curiosity of thou- 
sands was abundantly gratified. Although the public prints 
had led us to expect greater gloom than really existed, the 
dim and sickly character of the light was very striking; its 
influence on man was powerfully felt ; the birds prepared 
for an early and unanticipated night, and those true lovers 
of the sun, the flowers, with folded petals mourned his parr 
tial absence. The reappearance of the full orb of day dif- 
fused universal gladness ; the load which oppressed man's 
curious spirit was removed ; and the feathered tribes sung 
over again their morning lays. 

The effects produced upon human beings in a state of 
barbarism or ignorance, by eclipses, comets, or meteors, can 
only be known by those who have witnessed them, or read 
of them in authentic historians. Thus Tacitus ( Ann. I. 28.) 
relates that an alarming mutiny of the Pannonian legions 
Mas suppressed in a gi'eat measure, by an eclipse of the 
moon; and the story of the use which Columbus made of 
the same event, in drawing to himself the reverence of bar- 
barians, is well known. 

The breaking out or the continuance of wars ; pestilences 
and famines ; and the inflict on of a thousand ills upon guilty 
nations, are some of the calamities these appearances have 
been supposed to predict. 

That those who have no means of ascertaining the causes 
of eclipses, &c. should be terrified at their approach, should 
not occasion surprise. Anything which weakens our con- 
fidence in the perfect regularity with which the vast machine 
of the universe is made to perform its complicated parts, 
mast excite alarm. If it is not known what a comet is, or 
what is its distance from us, we see nothing absurd in the 
fear that its tail may injure our globe; and if the cause of 
an eclipse b not comprehended, by a natural process of rea- 
soning, it is imagined, that, that which is partially darkened, 
or totally obscured for a season, may probably be altogfether 
extinguished. Before we laugh at the terrors of the igr 
norant and Hnenlightened, we should e/iquire whether the 
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elements of their superstitious dread, are not incorporated 
with man*s nature. 

It is the glory of the modern system of astronomy, that it 
makes us religious, while it entirely destroys vain fears and 
superstitions respecting the irregularities of the heavenly 
bodies. So far from this knowledge leading to atheism, 
how nobly 'loes it make us conceive of him, whom the stars 
in their courses obey? An eclipse is thus found to be, not 
an irregularity or failure, but a result of the most exact 
symmetry and correctness, and it increases our conviction 
that while the earth remaineth, the revolutions of heaven 
shall be exactly performed. 

The unerring precision with which the time of eclipses is 
oaiculated, affords a fine proof of the power of the human 
intellect. How incredible does it seem, if we are not ac- 
quainted with the mode of conducting such investigations, 
^at suns and stars which roll above us, as if to conyince 
us of our feebleness, should be correctly measured ; their 
distances from the earth, and the fate of their movement ascer- 
tained I But however incredulous any may be when merdy 
told that such things can be done, the prediction of the late 
eclipse must gain their immediate belief. At the minute 
calculated years ago, the moon began to obscure the disc 
of the sun ; at the time foretold it had passed away ! The 
exactness of our Maker's skill, and the truth of the modem 
system of astronomy, are equally pointed out. 

It behoves us to be cautious of two extremes in our sen- 
timents respecting these great natural wonders. Fear, of 
course, should be avoided, because there is no ground for it: 
a weak mind alone can yield to the influence of terror, when 
a little reflection will solve the mystery. On the other hand, 
indifference is not to be displayed. Because we know the 
reason why the sun is darkened, it does not follow that no 
conceptions of grandeur and solemnity are to pervade our 
breasts. On the contrary, our views of Him become more 
awful and sublime, who is wonderful in counsel, and excel- 
lent in working. 

HiggiDS, Printer, Dunstable, 
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THE MODERN PROPHETS. 

Addressed to the Rev. Mr. Pym^ A. M. and his 

followers. 

When persons distinguished for their piety and attain- 
ments, and occupying the situation of teachers of others, 
deyiate from the common path of instruction, it is proper 
that their novel sentiments should receive the strictest scru- 
tiny. If they are right, the general adoption of the views 
they have promulgated becomes a pleasing duty ; but if 
their opinions are erroneous, they should be combated with 
earnestness proportioned to the talent and influence of their 
professors. 

The county of Hertford, and those counties which are 
contiguous to it, have for some time past been earnestly 
invited to adopt some sentiments of a novel character, — 

H 
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novel at least to this neighbourhood, although not really 
new. From the jpulpits of the Established Church, — at 
public meetings for various religious objects, — in short, at 
every opportunity, both public and private, these sentiments 
have been put forth. Converts are made ; the minds of 
multitudes are unsettled ; the plain precepts and doctrines 
6f Holy Scripture are thrown into the shade, and Millen- 
arianism is made to appear the truth, which ought to 
supersede every other. 

We are not now disposed to find fault with the doctrine 
of the Millenium, although a vast denl of misconception and 
enthusiasm is brought to bear on that question ; nor shall 
we endeavour to refute the opinion that Christ will person- 
all j/ reign on the earth, believing at the same time, that 
more might be advanced against than for that hypothesis. 
Persons may believe both these propositions, that Christ 
will reign on the earth a thousand years, and that he will 
reign in person^ without injury to themselves or others. 
The millenarians we have now under our eye are not con- 
tent with this general belief; they assign ?i precise period 
when this reign is to commence. For this reason we have 
styled them prophets, and considering their views to be 
erroneous, and dangerous in their tendency, we have deter, 
mined to combat them. 

The Rev. Mr. Pym, whose name is in all the churches, 
distinguished by his piety and abilities, is the apostle of this 
sect in this part of the country, exercising the influence of 
a diocesan over other communities. His sentiments have 
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been published, and therefore invite examination and criti- 
cism. We shall first make some general observations on 
the subject of predictions, and then examine the particular 
prophecy of the divine whose name we have just mentioned. 

The design of prophecy is, we conceive, to confirm reve- 
lation ; ''one of the strongest evidences for the truth of 
revealed religion is that series of prophecies which is pre« 
served in the Old and New Testaments."* We see 
every reason to believe that this is its principal object, 
namely, — the corroboration of the divine testimony in all 
ages. As prophecy extends to the end of time, pointing to 
different events in successive generations, as each prediction 
is accomplished, the faith of men is confirmed. When the 
event transpires^ its close resemblance to the prophecy Is 
perceived, and we are struck with the solemn fact, **Verily 
there is a God who judgeth in the earth." 

That the chief benefit aiising from prophecy is to be 
derived after its fulfilment alone, is evident from the fact 
that the scripture predictions are almost invariably obscure. 
Sometimes the language in which they are unfolded is 
highly figurative, and apparently capable of different inter- 
pretations. In other cases, only some one feature of an 
event Is depicted by the prophet, insufficient, indeed, to 
gratify man*s propensity to pry into the future, yet clearly 
designating the event when it arrives. And in those 
instances In which kingdoms are named, as Babylon, Tyre, 
&c. the time when the things predicted were to happen to 

them is left undefined. 

• Bishop Newton* 
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How easy is it to perceive the great wisdom of an 
arrangement like this, and how strikingly does it coincide 
with the usual plan of the divine government ! We beg the 
reader's attention to the following observations on this sub- 
ject, destroying as they do, by one massive ;blow, the pre- 
sumptuous speculations of those who forget that '*the times 
and the seasons the Father hath put in his own power."* 

"The prophetic part of the word of God, while it con- 
tains some general intimation of future events, is expressed 
in language, or denoted by imagery, proverbially obscure. 
This is intended to afford some general knowledge of the 
future, or it would not be prophecy : but, at the same time, 
obscurity forms a necessary ingredient. Were it free from 
that — were it like the language of narrative, — it would give 
such a distinct knowledge of the future event as would lead 
some persons to use means for the purpose of accomplishing 
it by their own power, and tempt others presumptuously to 
endeavour to frustrate it. The infinite wisdom of God 
appears in his foretelling future events in such a manneri 
that when they arrive they tally and correspond to the pro- 
phecy in a gpreat variety of particulars : while in the mean 
time the events are so darkly shadowed, that the human 
agents by whom they are accomplished, are ignorant that 
in so doing, they are in fact, fulfilling the counsels of 
heaven. 

^' Thus God secures the glory of his own foreknowledge, 
at the same, time that he leaves undisturbed the sphere of 

• Acts, i. 7. 
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Imman agency. Were future events so distinctly predicted 
as to be clearly foreseen, this would either destroy the proof 
of divine superintendence and agency, or would require such 
a perpetual miraculous controul over the exercise of human 
faculties, as would be inconsistent with the state and con« 
dition of accountable creatures in a world of probation. It 
is also necessary that prophecy should not operate as pre- 
cept ; for with some, the will of God clearly foreseen would 
have the force of a command, and would be fulfilled as such, 
which would confound human agency with divine. In 
order, therefore, that the free agency of creatures may be 
preserved, the time, and other circumstances of an event 
predicted are permitted to remain so uncertain, that the 
persons who are to accomplish it continue ignorant of them 
till the event itself takes place. 

*' Pn^hecy is not intended to give such a knowledge of 
futurity, as to enable even the most sagacious to predict 
events. Those who have attempted with certainty to 
assign, beforehand, particular prophecies to particular 
events, have uniformly failed in their presumptuous 
endeavours. The design of prophecy is only to afford 
some general intimation, which may operate either as 
warning or encouragement. I4s chief use is, after the 
event has taken place, to assure men of the universal pro^ 
vidence of God, and convince them of that wisdom which 
foresees all future events, and that power which accomplish- 
es them when the appointed period arrives. When, there- 
fore, the Divine Being has been disposed to lift, in some 
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degree, the veil which conceals futurity, he has only done 
it so far as to create a general and indefinite expectation of 
the event, by exhibiting its general character and features, 
but by no means to disclose such circumstances of time, 
place, and instrumentality, as might interfere, in the least 
degree, with the morality of human actions."* 

The coincidence of these views with those before express 
sed in this paper, is gratifying to the writer, since he had 
not read them until after his convictions on the subject 
were formed. We intreat the reader to give them his cau- 
tious examination, since they are sufficient to throw doubt 
over speculations, which we shall soon proceed to oppose 
more in detail. We shall now introduce Mr. Pym's state- 
ment, which, ii will be perceived, goes on principles totally 
at variance with those just advocated. 

After some calculation on the prophecies of Daniel, Mr. 
Pym says, ** From the data, furnished entirely by this 
prophecy, we have ascertained, that the year of our Lord, 
1847, is the time appointed by Jehovah for the restoration 
and re-establishment of the seed of Abraham in the land 
which he sware unto their fathers. From various passages 
of holy writ, the next advent of our Lord must precede that 
restoration : from which it follows, that the second advent 
of the Lord Jesus Christ must have taken place before the 
year 1847." 

The truth of this confident statement we shall consider 
in our next number. In the mean time, we must deprecate 
the introduction into the christian church of doctrines, new, 

• Robert Hall's Works. Vol. vi. page 57—60. 
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unknown to the fathers. There" is a pride, from which 
best of men are not free^ of heing the advocates of senti> 
is not commo!! in the a<^e in which we live, against 
:h we should sedulously watch. The multitude, to 
>m plain truth is always displeasing, are ever ready to 
fler after the s etters forth of strange things, and there 
manifest danger, lest, while we seem to be actuated by 
for the truth, we should be gradually misled by e^cite- 
it and vanity. To quote the words of our introduction 
lie first number of the Miscellany, ''In religion the 
die path is the safest." 

(To becontinueu.) 



THE SLIGHTED LOCK. 

Writlen on finding a lock of Iiair of a deceaied friend, 

1 took tbe« from the hand that gave 

To me the precious) treasure* 
And on my breast I wore thee long. 

With blighted love's sad pleasure. 

* But other eyes soon smiled on me. 
New hopes before me brightened ; 
I took thee, slighted relic ! forth, 
Of thee my heart I lightened. 

I would not that new friends should view 

This early mournful token ; 
And thus aflfection proved untrue, 

And former vows were broktn. 
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Ah man ! thy friendship ardent seems 
0*er buried love while weeping ; 

But soon thy faith grows cold and dead 
To one in darkness sleeping. 

Had uvman claimed one lock of mine. 
When in the grave 1 slumbered. 

Her heart the farewell gift had kept 
Till all her years were numbered ! 



LIFE OF DR. CAREY.* 

There is one class of persons by whom this volume will 
be read with intense interest; those who were acquainted 
with the early movements of the society under the auspices 
of which Dr. Carey proceeded to India, who have watched 
its progress, and who are able to appreciate its benign in- 
fluence upon that vast continent. But while it will have 
peculiar charms for them, the work must excite general 
attention, pourtraying as it does a character distinguished 
for enterprise, learning, and benevolence. We shall 
endeavour to give a slight sketch of the volume, hoping to 
induce our readers to procure it for themselves. 

Dr. Carey was of humble origin. He was bom in the 
village of Paulerspury, in Northamptonshire, August 17, 
]76l. His father being a schoolmaster, he possessed 
advantages of an educational kind above those in similar 
station with himself. He displayed an early disposition for 
reading, and has himself given a brief description of the 
kind which he preferred. *U chose to read books of science, 
history, voyages, &c., more than any others. Novels and 

* Memoir of William Carey. D. D. late Missionary to Bengal ; 
Professor of oriental languages in the Colleffc of Fort William, Cal- 
cutta. By Eustace Carey. Jackson and Watford, 
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plays alwajs disgusted me, and I avoided them as much as 
I did books of religion, and perhaps from the same motive. 
I was better pleased with romances ; and this cirumstance 
led me to read Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress with eagerness, 
though to no purpose/' 

When fourteen years of age, he was bound apprentice to 
a shoemaker at Hackleton. By this trade he afterwards 
endeavoured to procure a livelihood for his family, and a 
board, expressing the handicraft of Wm. Carey, which was 
placed over his door, is still preserved among other relics, 
at the Baptist College, Stepney. He gives a sad account 
of himself during his apprenticeship, which ceased only 
through the death of his master. For many years he en- 
dured the most painful privations, sustained, however, by 
that unshrinking perseverance by which he was distinguish- 
ed through life. He married in his twentieth year, and 
su£fered, from poverty and sickness, ills which an ordinary 
mind would have sunk under. In the midst of all, however, 
he increased his mental attainments, and was becoming 
more fitted for the important station Providence had destined 
him to fill. 

When very young. Dr. Carey exercised the ofiice of the 
ministry among the Baptists in diflerent places in Northamp- 
tonshire , until his removal to Leicester, which took place in 
1789. This change ''gave him increased opportunities for 
the acquisition of every species of knowledge. Dr. Arnold, 
a great lover of polite literature, gave him free access to hit 
library, a circumstance which, together with other attentions 
be received from that gentleman, nourishing his love of 
science, and making him acquainted with the best works 
then extant upon its several branches, prepared him to 
pursue his studies more effectually when abrcmd, and shut 
up to his own resources." 

Soon after his removal to Leicester, the importance of 
christian missions to the heathen became the grand theme 
which occupied his mind, in a manner so remarkable^ that 
the interposition of heaven may, without presumption, be 
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inferred. He was opposed ; by some of his most valued 
friends his views were treated as fanatical ; the denomination 
to which he belonged had shewn no disposition to engage 
in plans like those which he was forming. Yet by unremit- 
ting perseverance, by constantly agitating the subject, the 
public mind was awakened, and Dr. Carey, with Mr. 
Thomas, sailed for India as the first baptist missionaries 
who had ever visited that benighted country. 

This part of the volume, detailing the particulars of the 
voyage, and the difficulties which opposed their settlement 
in India, has the thrilling interest of romance, deepened by 
the conviction that nothing is false or over-coloured. The 
English East India Company did all in its power to render 
their mission useless, and it is worthy of record, that it was 
under the protection of the Danish government that the English 
missionaries found an opportunity of executing their bene- 
volent designs. Even then their course was much obstruct- 
ed, and they were obliged to adopt the character and habits 
of mercantile men, in order to secure the means of effecting 
their purpose. 

Dr. Carey gave his soul to the work before him, and he 
gathered in a plentiful harvest. The translation of the 
scriptures went on rapidly under his superintendence. These 
and other literary labours, combined with gentleness of 
manners, and the most scrupulous integrity, gained for him 
the countenance of government. In 1800 he was appoint- 
ed professor of Bengali in the college of Fort William, by 
which his pecuniaiy resources were enlarged, and a degree 
of influence conferred upon him, very favourable to his 
mbsionary views. He continued in this situation, until 
some organic changes in the Institution rendered his ser- 
vices unnecessary, and he retired from it with the most 
honourable testimonies of ability and good conduct. 

The extent to which Dr. Carey and his co-adjutors car- 
ried the work of translating the Holy Scriptures is aston- 
ishing, and the bearing such labours have had, and must 
still have, on the religious welfare of India, it is impossible 
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to calculate. In a letter dated August 4, 1814, he informs 
Mr. Fuller that the number of languages into which the 
scriptures were translated, in. whole or in part, was twenty- 
six. 

The days of Dr. Carey were extended to a length unusual 
in the climate of India, and he enjoyed his faculties 
and ability to employ them to the last. The letter by 
which his correspondence with England closed, we shall 
insert, as an interesting relic of such a man. 

Strampore, Sept. 25, 1 833. 
<* My dear Sisters, 

My being able to write to you now is quite unexpected 
by me, and I believe by every one else ; but il appears to be the will 
of God tbat I should continue a little longer. How long that may be 
I leave entirely with bim,and can only say, ' all the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait till my change come.' T was, two months ago 
or more, reduced to such a state of weakness, that it appeared as if my 
mind was extinguished ; and my weakness of body, and sense of extreme 
fatigue and exhaustion were such, that I conld scarcely speak, and it 
appeared that death would be no moie felt than the reraovmg from one 
chair to another. • • • • • I am now able to sit and to lie on my 
couch, and now and then to read a proof sheet of the scriptures. I 
am too weak to walk more than just across the house, nor can I stand 
even a few minutes, without support. ] have every comfort kind friends 
can yield, and feel, generally, a tranquil mind. I trust the great pofnt 
is settled, and I am ready to depart ; but the time I leave with God. 
tt 4 « * * 

I am your very affectionate Brother, 

WM. CAREY.*' 

He died on the 9th of June, 1834. 

An interesting sketch of Dr. Carey, as an oriental scholar 
and translator, is supplied by H. H. Wilson, Esq. Professor 
of Sanscrit, in the University of Oxford. This document 
concludes as follows ; — 

** Enough has been said to shew that Dr. Carey was a man of no 
ordinary powers of mind j that he was endowed with prompt and acute 
apprehension ; that he must have been capable of vigorous and enduriog 
application ; that his tastes were varied, and his attainments vast ; and 
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that be persevehogly and zealously devoted all his faculties aod acquire^ 
nients to the intellectual and spiiitual improvement of his feUow*crea- 
tures in the East.'' 

Interesting as this memoir is, it has by no means exhausted 
the subject; on the contrary, it leaves us anxious that 
much more should be supplied. The Editor states in his 
preface '* that he has endeavoured, throughout the work, 
to exhibit the christian and the missionary, rather than the 
philosopher and the scholar." Hence much is only glanced 
at, which the literary admirers of Dr. Carey would wish 
to be exhibited fully, and we hope that another hand will 
supply the deficiency. The subject of this memoir was dis- 
tinguished for his love of science; his botanical garden was 
very celebrated. He was fellow of the London Linnaean 
Society ; member of the Geological Society ; and corres- 
ponding member of the Horticultural Society of London. 
Hb connection with literary and scientific characters must 
have been attended with an extensive correspondence, which 
would admirably illustrate his character. While we feel 
thankful to Mr. £. Carey for this tribute to the memory of 
his revered relative, we hope his labours will not supersede 
such a life as we have alluded to. 

We conclude this notice with an extract, which will en- 
dear him to all who can appreciate the value of the sulgects 
to which it refers. It occuis in a letter to Mr. Sutcli£f, 
dated Aug. 12. 1809. 

"I have -written for some works on science, which I hope you will 
send. I think your best way is to send my list of roots, seeds, &c., to 
some nurseryman of note in London, with orders to ship them on the 
Providence, directed to me. Were you to give a penny a day to a boy 
to gather seeds of cowslips, violets, daisies, crowfoots, &c. and to dig 
up the roots of blue bells, &c. after they have done flowering, you 
might fill me a box every quarter of a year ; and surely some neigh- 
bours would send a few snowdrops, ciocases, &c., and other trifles. A.11 
your weeds, even your nettleti and thistles, aie taken the greatest care 
of by me here- The American friends are twenty times more commu- 
nicative than the English in this respect ; mdeed though you cannot 
buy a little cabbage seed here under about £2. 28. yet I have never 
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1 able to extort an ounce, or a quart of kidney beans, from all the 
ids in England. Do try and mend a little." 



To the Editor of the County Miscellany. 

The following short piece of Poetry has been transmitted to me by 
end ; should you deem it worthy a place in your Miscellany, an 
tion will greatly oblige 

J^ A SUBSCBTBEB. 

GOD THE CHRISTIAN'S SUPPORT. 

I LOOKED unto God in the season of anguish, 

When earth and its trifles could charm me no more ; 
When pain and affliction had caused me to languish. 

And the dream of my youthful existence was o*er. 
1 looked unto Him who alone can deliver ; 

Whose arm of omnipotence never shall yield: 
And I prayed that his grace might support me for ever. 

My rock, and my refuge, my sun, and m} shield. 

How bitterly then did my conscience upbraid me. 

For the least of my crimes I had nothing to plead ! 
I)ut I thought of the promise which Jesus had made me. 

And I cried unto him in the time of my need. 
Yes, lie whose entreaties so oft I*d neglected. 

And met all his kind invitations with scorn ; 
The Saviour and Prince whom I thus had rejected. 

Was my only relief when I wandered forlorn. 

Yet still — Oh ! the baseness that reigns in my spirit, 

I often forget thee, ray heavenly Friend, 
And thankless for all which from Thee 1 inherit, 

Deny thee, and grieve thee, — aye! times without end. 

I 
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IIow oft, when the worldling has dared me to trmlr 
Have I passed him in silence, regardIo<}Hly by ; 

Was this like the courage, the boundless denial, 
Which a sense of thy favour should ever supply ? 

O Father of mercies, assist me to cherish 

The light of thy word in my innermost soul f 
Without thy assistance, I feel'l must perish 

In the tempest of sin which I cannot control. 
But thou who caa*sl say to the foam-crested ocean, 

" Thus far, and no farther thy proud wave& shall come,' 
Thou only canst curb each unhallowed emotion, 

And guide me in peace to my glorious home. 



A VISIT TO LUTON POOR-HOUSE. 

The excitement occasioned among the poorer classes o( 
society by the proposed alteration in the poor laws, can only 
be conceived by those who are intimately acquainted with 
them. Ministers of the gospel and medical men conld tell 
strange tales of the fears by which many bosoms were agi- 
tated at the prospect of change, which it was always believed 
by those most interested, would be a change for the worse. 
1 knew one old man whose days, 1 verily believe, were 
shortened by this agitation. He had long been a pensioner 
on the funds of the parish, and lived with his wife in calm 
contentment, universally respected, and by many, much 
beloved But the rumour of an alteration in that system 
on which he was dependant, interrupted his happiness ; the 
introduction of the bill into parliament produced strange 
nervous derangement ; and that part of the enactment which 
rendered an abode in the workhouse more imperative than 
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fcefore, exaggerated as it was by report, caused the " weary- 
wheels of lite *' to stand still. My conviction always has 
been that he was a victim to the fear of a poou-iiouse. 

When the building elected for the use of the parishes of 
the Luton Union reared its head in substantial and sullen 
^andeur in the suburbs of the town, many a jealous eye 
was cast upon it, and every little circumstance was closely 
scrutinized. The size of the rooms and of the fire-places ; 
the position of the windows as to the bearing they would 
have on the beautiful green fields by which the house is sur- 
rounded, — all was commented upon as the hopes or fears of 
parties predominated. One general conclusion, however, 
was formed, that the Poor-house had a very prison-looking 
exterior, and there was little doubt that the internal ar- 
rangements would correspond. 

After the old retirements of many an aged man and wo- 
man were broken in upon, and their inmates were safely 
consigned to their new abode at Luton, I embraced an early 
opportunity of seeing for myself, and forming my own con- 
clusions. The appearance of the building in front is rather 
imposing ; a very neat wall of peculiar construction faces 
the whole length, and you ascend by a flight of steps, 
through the open area to the house itself. 

The porter answered the knock, and I was ushered at 
once into the scenes I came to view. You pass through 
rather low passages into the dining room, the savoury odour 
o1^ which told me that I had arrived at the right time to 
witness the most important part of the internal economy, 
the dinner, it was Saturday ; along two sides of the spa- 
cious room, about eighty persons, men, women,* and chil- 
dren, were seated. At the top, between the two rows of 
tables, the messes were being served out to the willing 
expectants. First, I think twelve ounces of beef pudding, 
the pudding and tlie meat as well proportioned to each other 
as could be desired, was placed on a platter; broad beans 

* The number of women is very small. 
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were added; and a bason of broth in addition completed the 
meal. This, of course, is not the kind of allowartce every 
day, but the account of the diet which I received from the 
master, convinced me that the poor are here much better 
fed than the bulk of those who honourably strive to retain 
their independence. The whole appearance of this operation 
of dining was such, that no one with a reasonable appetite 
would have been unwilling to partake of the viands. 

From the dining room I proceeded to the dormitories. 
These are up-stairs, and are approached by a sort of veran- 
dah g^ing all round the quadrangle, which composes the 
building. They are well aired. Having seen the bed 
rooms of the poor of all gprades, I must say, that the com- 
parison I made is decidedly in favour of those in the Poor- 
house. With every disposition to be clean, it is often 
impossible for those whose every moment is occupied in 
procuring bread, to accomplish their wish. Here nothing 
but neglect on the part of the officers of the house, can 
prevent cleanliness from prevailing. 

Crabbe has enumerated the di£ferent classes in a work- 
house as follows; — 

" There children dwell who know no parent's care ; 
Parents who know no children's love, dwell there -, 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 
And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 
The moping idiot and the madman gay/' 

I have no doubt that this is often a true picture. Here, 
however, I saw but few sights of woe. There were no sick 
persons; at least, none confined to their rooms by sickness. 
A little babe born blind affected me. Here, 1 thought) 
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child of misfortune indeed, thou wilt spend thy days. 
There were several idiots ; one in a deplorable state, the 
others enjoying different degrees of happiness. One, an 
old man, presented a round tin snuff box to me as I left the 
yard, and good-naturedly asked for a copper to fill it : the 
taking of this drug is the summum bonum of his existence. 

One bed room was occupied by two old women, who, 
together, formed a picture of neatness and contentment. 
Their door opened full on Buxton wood, which being on a 
hill, surmounts the walls of the house. This, by the way, 
is the only one of nature*£f scenes which the internal 
arrangement permits, and I was glad that it was made to 
bless the apartments of the women.* These aged persons 
were engaged, one in sewing, the other in reading; I en- 
tered into conversation with them, and found they were 
well-informed. One stated she had long been a member 
of the methodist society. She had plenty of books : the 
one she was reading was *' The Dairyman's Daughter." 

1 asked the master some questions respecting education 
and religious instruction. The children generally, attend 
the national school ; some are taught on the premises. 
There is no chaplain, the guardians considering the present 
opportunities of instruction sufficient ; they consist of prayers 
read on Sunday by the master, and a sermon read by one of 
the paupers, who is a pious man ; with permission for all 
christian ministers to enter when they please. How de- 
sirable is it that an arrangement should be made by minis- 
ters of different persuasions to preach in rotation in the 
house. This ^'ould be burdensome to none; would secure 
every necessary end, and present a pleasing picture of union 
in a great work of benevolence. 

it would be unjust not to mention the good qualities of 
the master and mistress, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner. They 



* It should be observed, that a large piece of ground, without the 
walls t is being arrange I for a garden, in which the inmites will be per* 
mitted to walk. 
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presided over the old Luton poor-house, and secured the 
present situation by their good conduct there. They are both 
well adapted to their office ; the one by judgment and firm-" 
ness, the other by the gentle and humane characteristics of 
her sex. When so much depends on superintendence, it is 
gratifying to find the officers of such situations well chosen. 

Much credit is due to the guardians under whose man- 
agement the whole has been conducted, and brought to its 
present condition. Indeed, it is only necessary that this 
Poor-house should be seen, to convince that it is an atwde 
of comfort, where justice will be done to the able-bodied , 
and kind attentions be rendered to the sick and infirm. 
Benevolent individuals may confidently advise those who 
cannot avert the ills of poverty by their own exertions, to 
seek shelter within it. It is indeed to be lamented, that 
prejudices should keep the aged and friendless, the proper 
objects of national benevolence , in abodes of misery, when 
here their last days would be cheered by the supply of every 
real necessity. 

My impression after my visit was, that the preventive 
check upon pauperism was by no means conspicuous in the 
economy of this institution. I was consequently at a loss 
to account for the fact, that the number of inmates was so 
small. There were ninety persons from fifteen parishes; 
while the old Luton house alone, has had as many as sixty 
at the same season of the year ! I am quite confident that 
in a short time Luton Poor-house will be a centre of attrac- 
tion to real necessity. If at the same time it repels idleness 
and imposture, every end will be gained. 

I felt proud of my country, which established such a sys- 
tem, which declares that none of its subjects shall perish 
from want. The abuses of the old laws had almost made us 
ashamed of what may now be called our glory. May effec- 
tive vigorous oversight prevent the entrance of evils by 
which the present enlightened plans would be robbed of 
their efficacy. 
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True as the description of the poet before quoted might 
)nce be, to Luton Poor-bouse it cannot apply: 

"Say ye, oppressed by some fantastic woes, ♦ 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose ; 

Who press the downy couch, whUe slaves advance 

With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor teaze, 

To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure, 

Which real pain, and that alone, can cure ; 

How would you bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would you bear to draw your latest breath, 

Where all that's wretched paves the way for death ? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides j 

Where the vile bands that tie the thatch are seen. 

And lath and mud are all that lie between; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 

To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day i 

Here on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread. 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head. 

For him no hand the cordial cup applies. 

Nor wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 

Nor promise hope till sickness wears a smile." 

PllILOPTOCIIOS, 
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National Provident Institution. — We refer our readers 
to an advertisement on the cover of the last number, calling 
public attention to this excellent institution. The superi- 
ority of this over similar societies consists in the fact, that 
while others are commercial speculations, yielding a consid- 
erable profit to the share-holders, in this the parties insured 
are the proprietors ; ** if, therefore, as there is every reason 
to expect, there should in a few years be an accumulation 
of capital, it will be appropriated to the insurers, and will 
either diminish their regular payments, or obtain for them 
larger sums than the Institution had originally engaged to 
pay. 

The duty of endeavouring to provide for those contingen- 
cies to which human life is liable, and for those persons 
whom Providence has placed in a situation, in some degree, 
dependant upon us, is universally admitted. The man who 
daily expends upon himself more than is necessary for his 
proper sustenance, and takes no thought for the period of 
age and decrepitude which is likely sooner or later to befall 
him, is deficient in that prudence which is the handmaid of 
every virtue. There are, however, considerable difficulties 
in the way of those who have but small means, in making 
that provision for the vicissitudes of life, to which the feeling 
of a virtuous independance would prompt them. 

To meet these difficulties, is the primary object of the 
institution now established for the community at large — 
Such an Establishment has long been thought highly desi- 
rable by many judicious individuals. They have frequently 
observed that those who have been for a long period in 
situations, either in our public establishments or in private 
families, when no longer able to support themselves by their 
personal exertions, are without any resources to prevent 
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them from sinking into that state of dependance upon their 
friends, which, though hy no means discreditable when 
nece8^ary, ought to be felt to be so in those cases in which 
a prudent self-denial, in the periods of health and vigour, 
might haye gained for them an independent subsistence in 
advanced age. The class now referred to is, however, far 
from being the only one likely to be benefited by the present 
Establishment: it is apprehended that it will be eminently 
serviceable to those who are possessed of considerable 
incomes, but who, in case of their early decease, would 
leave their families in a state of destitution ; and these are, 
frequently, the circumstances of persons engaged in profes- 
sions or business, many of whom could spare something out 
of thoir incomes that would not abridge them of any neces- 
sary comfort. The cheapest way of providing for these 
objects, is to unite with others, so that each individual may 
subject himself to a small deprivation, in order that none of 
them may be subjected to a great suffering. The benefit 
thus obtained is, of course, contingent upon life. He, upon 
whom the contingency does not fall, does not get his money 
back again ; nor does he get for it any visible or tangible 
benefit ; but he obtains the best security he is able against 
future suffering, and the consciousness of that security must 
be, at all times, a source of satisfaction. He, upon whom 
the contingency does fall, gets in hard money^ all that those 
who have been exempted from it, have paid ; and is thus 
enabled to sustain or to contemplate an event, which would 
otherwise be most distressing.* 

We have the more readily called public attention to this 
subject, because some cases of entire ignorance of the exis* 
tence of such institutions have lately come under our notice. 



♦ See the prospectus of the Institution. 
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Society for the Conversion of the Jews. — A Meeting on 
behalf of the ahove society was held at the national school 
room, Luton, on Wednesday, July 13th. This society is 
entirely episcopal in its management, although a considera- 
ble portion of the funds is subscribed by the Dissenters. 
In Luton this is peculiarly the case, owing to the fact, that 
the ministers of that body have always been cordial promo- 
ters of the general objects of the society. They have 
attended the public meetings, and one of them has urged 
the claims of the London Society from the pulpit. The 
consequence of this liberality has been, that the strictly 
sectarian character of the Society has not been noticed, and 
staunch opposers of the Established Church have contri- 
buted to it. 

The dissenting minister just alluded to, has for several 
years conducted the business of the public meetings on 
behalf of the Jews. He is a determined enemy to what be 
conscientiously believes to be the abuses of the Church of 
England, but to that section of the church of Christ , as to 
every other, he wishes well. Feeling it his imperative duty 
to oppose some parts of the ecclesiastical establishment, he 
hailed with pleasure every opportunity of associating with 
its pious members, or promoting its religious objects. 
Hence, at the request of pious church-people^ he gave his 
time and influence to the Episcopal Jews' Society. When 
no body of episcopal clergymen could be found to advocate 
its interests, he did it, and has the pleasure of reflecting 
that his e£forts were not in vain. The return of those sea- 
sons when he came in contact with christians of different 
persuasions was always welcome, as affording a fresh oppor- 
tunity of proving that persons opposed in many of their 
opinions, could unite in the promotion of their common 
Christianity. 

To the meeting of 1836, clergymen of the Church of 
England were willing to come. The dissenting minister 
who had sustained the cause in its low estate, of course, 
expected to join them in the time of its prosperity. Great 
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then was his surprise and regret when he was waited upon 
by those very friends, with whom he had formerly co- 
operated, with a request that he would attend the meeting, 
but accompanied by an intimation that he would not be per- 
mitted to speak. It was stated by them, that as the society 
was closely connected with the Church of England, it 
appeared desirable that only clergymen of that church 
should advocate its interests. He, of course, begged to 
decline the honour of attending, and the Jews' interests 
were espoused, for the first time at Luton, by the estab- 
lished CLERGY alone. 

The ingratitude of this step is too apparent to need one 
word of comment. Its impolicy will soon be felt. It will 
naturally be argued, that if the society will be independent 
of the dissenters, as to its public advocacy, it ought to be 
independent in every other way. Its friends in Luton will 
certainly have too much modesty to ask the dissenters for 
one farthing more. Thus the spirit of party injures the 
cause of benevolence. 

The bearing of measures like these, so bigoted and exclu- 
sive, on the questions now agitated between conformists and 
dissenters, must be of an injurious character. It is not to 
be expected that a spirit of meek submission to injuries can 
always be predominant. The exercise of a noble generosity 
is in the power of the Established church , but it seems 
averse to use it. Dissenters are not fond of contention for 
its own sakcy but they are prevented by their opponents 
from laying down their weapons. Thus a war of ex term i> 
nation is carried on, the motto of each party being delenda 

EST CARTHAGO. 

The meeting which has occasioned these observations, 
tvhich we have made very unwillingly, was well attended, 
the dissenters forming a very prominent part of it. Mr j 
Pym propounded his predictions. Mr. Grimshawe, and a 
Jewish Missionary, were present* 
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Dunstable Bible Meeting. — It is with pleasure we are 
able to contrast the above exhibition of b]g^)try with one of 
a totally different character. The annual meeting of the 
Dunstable and Woburn branch Bible Society Mas held at 
Dunstable Church, on Wednesday, July 27, at six o'clock 
in the Evening. We regret that the advancement of the 
month prevents us from giving more than a slight sketch of 
the proceedings. The chair was taken by the Rev. S. 
Piggot, the Rector ; the meetmg was addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Grimshawe, Burgess, Steinkopff, Hillyanl, Gould, 
Pemberton, and iMoody, and by Joseph Payne, Esq. The 
greatest harmony prevailed, and the deepest interest was 
excited. The collection amounted to £12. 

Had our limits permitted, we should have given extracts 
from the speeches ; but we can only insert the following 
sweet lines, which were presented to the meeting by Dr. 
Steinkopff, and copied out by him for the writer in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

** Lines composed by Abdul Messee, a converted 
Mahometan^ in Ilindostanee, and sung by him and his 
friends a short tiine previous to his death, 

* Beloved Saviour ! let not me 
In thy kind heart forgotten be ; 
Of all that decks the field or bower, 
Thou art the sweetest, fairest flower. 

Youth's morn has fled, old age come on, 
But sin distracts m}' soul alone; 
Beloved Saviour, let not me 
In thy kind heart forgotten be! * 

The above lines were translated into English by the late 
Rev. Mr. Thomason." 



Iliggins, Printer, Dunstable, 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Spirit which should pervade its Public Meetings. 

The Bible Society occupies the most prominent place 
among the religious institutions of Britain. It has attained 
this commanding station principally by its intrinsic worth. 
A Society for the translation of the Bible into the various 
languages of the earth ; or rather, for furnishing every hu- 
man being with a copy of it, could not fail of securing 
effective support. Hence its plan was no sooner developed 
than it met with the patronage of all classes of the commu- 
nity. Rank and fashion conceded its claims upon their 
attention, and learning and piety felt honoured in being 
permitted to promote its interests. Its treasury was en- 
riched with the spendid offerings of princes, and with the 
mite of the poor. 

K 
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Baty subordinate to this principtl cause of the saccess of 
this institution, it owes much of the attention it has receired 
to its catholic spirit. It ba9 always professed to stand 
aloof from the sects and parties of the religions worid. 
It offers BO tnteryreiOitien of tiie text of sacfed tcriptare, 
but is contented to place it in the hands of men, leaving 
every one to make that use of it which conscience may di- 
rect. Soaring above the sphere of theological contention, 
it has thus secured friends where it would otherwise have 
found enemies, and has obtained, nol the suffrages af 9-sact, 
but of a kingdom. While thefe are many mnsicmary 
societies, bearing the distinguishing names of their promo- 
ters, this has rightly been designated tbe British and 

FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Such being tbe theory of this society, it is necessary 
that its operations should carry oat its principles. All the 
parts should act alike, that we may perceive the harmony 
of the whole. Its officers should be catholic, as far as their 
connection with it is concerned. Its public meetings should 
bear the same character. It is with reference to these that 
we propose to throw out a few suggestions. 

The public mind is kept alive to the importance of circa- 
latiag the scriptures by the appeals of those who advocate 
the system, in assemblies convened for that end. Now 
every such appeal should be in strict accordance with the 
grand principle of the society ; that is, it should be divest'^ 
ed of the peculiarities of party. No one should ventore 
to address a Bible meeting who cannot control his prejudices 
and convictions so far, as to keep his distinguishing tenets 
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oat of sight. Let hs eoafirm this visw of the oasi ky a fvw 
fHain oMisiderstioiiB. - 

Fint, Bibto ueeitings are profinedlp jwvitrai. Hence 
■ten of eveiy feKgiDae penraasion atAevd diem. Tkey oone 
e« the iimdentaadiBg that liieir preposeessioas shall aot be 
riebted, hat that as the sooiety does net interpret the sorip-^ 
tores, its adTocates will aet« Nodiing hot tins understands 
img wodU hring together so many elasses. E^piscepalians 
and iadepeadents, bf^tists and pesdobaptista, Quakers and 
methodista, all opposed in some of their ooitclusioDs, aad 
lor the most part, forming separate commimtons, here cor- 
4ially wnite. As long as the value of the BiUe, and the 
importance of cirenlating it is dwelt npon, all these reoetre 
pleasare and profit. But let the divine right of episcopacy, 
the claiiMi of adult baptum, or the superiority of silent de- 
▼otioB form the themes of the speaker, and contentioa im- 
mediatdy beg^. The bond of union is then broken, and, 
lest their feelings should again be subjected to pain, the 
affmded parties keep away. 

OWervations on the Roman supersition, or the errors of 
popei J, have often proved injurious to the interests of BiUe 
meetings. Some advocates of pwfect ffe^om of thought 
ea biblical subjects, will not hear nny part of the professing 
christian world attacked without resenting it; while others 
themsdves diametrically opposed to popery, can see no 
geaaoa or prquiety in making a Bible meeting a sort of 
valve fat the ebullition of political dislike or theological ran- 
eoor. 

Secondly, it is desirable that men of all qpinioas shpuld 
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occs^sionally come together. We are too apt to entertaia 
harsh feelings towards those who differ from us, and this 
coalition is calculated to soften them. We find our hosoms 
expand with christian henevolence, and the common sym- 
pathies of our nature gain the victory over adventitious dis- 
tinctions. The Bible society furnishes this common ground 
of union, and answers these important ends. But even this 
bond is broken ; — this last retreat of differing minds is 
violated when it is foi^otten that we agree by mutual for- 
bearance. Let every one who laments the separating in- 
fluence of party zeal nt the present juncture of our religious 
and political history, determine to shield Bible meetings 
from the contaminating influence of the same fierce spirit. 

Thirdly, The topics on which all are agreed, are sufli- 
ciently numerous for every necessary purpose. Indeed, it 
is a subject of wonder, that these topics should be so much 
neglected. A man averse from spiritual religion, might ex- 
patiateonthe vast blessings which accompany the Bible in 
|ts errand of mercy ; its civilizing ^ its humane influence. 
Those whose bosoms glow with piety, may enlarge as 
they please on the sublimer eflects of this ministering spirit, 
when it teaches ntaa how to live and how to die ; when it 
pours the balm of consolation into the wounded breast, and 
conducting the pardoned to the g^te of the heavenly temple, 
allows them to gaze on the glories of their future home* 

Fourthly, The safety of the Bible society is endangered 
by party disputes which take place at the public meetings' 
of itself, or its auxiliaries. In this way the Trinitarian 
Bible society, so called, was originated. Persons whose 
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views of the divine being' did not coincide with those of be- 
lierers in the trinity, made themselves too prominent ai^ a 
sect, by which the conscientious scruples of others were 
ofiended. A question was raised as to the scriptural char- 
acter of the union of parties in the Bible cause, which was 
never set at rest. A rival institution presented its claims 
to the world, and remains to this day a monument of the 
folly of contention. The same process may be passed 
through with regard to other disputed points of the christian 
93rstem. How easy would it be, for example, to sever the 
society in twain, by giving prominence to peculiarities of 
church government ! Let the advocateib of the church of 
England, and of dissent, respectively, but make the plat- 
form the scene of their strife, and their blows directed 
against each other, must fall on the Bible sodety, which has 
done nothing to excite theii' rage. May oui' regard for the 
welfare of mankind, so admirably promoted by the Bible 
society, always keep our eyes directed to the olive-branch 
of peace ! 

In some towns, as at Luton,' these yearly opportunities of 
promoting the interests of Bible societies may be approach- 
ing. Many are looking forward to theMtfb to seasons of 
intellectual and spiritual refreshment, an Aney ought not to 
foe disappointed. Those whom their Creator has endowed 
with abilities to delight and improve others, should there- 
fore seriously consider the purposes A>r which such meetings 
are convened, and' brikig all' their energies to bear in secu- 
ring them. They are not intended for the exhibition of 
political' gladiators, nor for the trial of the strength of reli- 
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gioos combatants. Thej have in view the circulation of the 
ivord of Gody vhose moral code begins with this lesson ; — 

LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 

May this spirit pervade the next Bible Meeting at Luton ! 



THE TALE OF A SKULL. 

In a vault beneath RothH ell church, Northamptonshire, is a remark- 
ably curious collection of skulls and other bones. 4ist:overed about 200 
years ago by some workmen. All attempts to ascertain the cause of 
this strange accumulation have failed. The following lines embody 
one hypothesis on the subject. 

Within the charnel house I stood, where round on every hand. 
The bones of men lay thick and wide, like pebbles on the strand ; 
No tongue could tell by what event they here so strange reposed. 
Old Time was dumb, and record true the secret ne'er disclosed. 

Upon that heap looked beauty's eye with wild and anxious gaze. 
And youthful strength the ruin saw with wonderful amaze ; 
While damps of death upon each skull stood forth both thick and cold, 
And lights burned dim within the vault which did the relics hold. 



1 hus while I stooHjhK^^eshless skull with gaping eye-balls stared. 
Among the mass c<fl^otion strange some mystery declared ; 
The hollow jaws, with direful skill, the gloomy silence broke. 
In tones that did the spirit thrill, — then thus the spectre spoke : — 



*' Let beauty's eye now gaze on me, with bright and living fire. 
Let youthful strength and manly pride survey these relics dire ; 
Time rolls along, and soon that light grows dark within the grave. 
That strength decays, that pride's laid low, which youth and vigour gave. 
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**I tell a lale of other years, come listen then to me : 

Full twice five hundred years have passed since I was like to thee ; 

Upon the hattle-field I stood, and gazed upon the foe» 

And glory 's plume waved o*er my head, and briglit my arms did glow ; 

" Love's tender joyi( my spirit filled, and urged my lance away 
To drink his blood, who, dark and strong, would make those joys his prey ; 
And home's delightful ties were then fast twined around my heart, 
As on I pressed to chase the foe who sought those bonds to part. 

** From mom to ere the battle raged, full many a warrior fell. 
And all around bestrewed the ground, a scene too sad to tell ; 
While streams of blood like angry flood, rolled down upon the plain. 
And hearts once strong, a helpless throng, sunk ne'er to rise again. 

•• Upon that battle-field we lay, to all a ghastly sight ; 
The sun its beams threw down by day, the sky its dews by night ; 
The vulture's bill our flesh did fill, and wolves, with ravening maw. 
The heart that once with rapture beat, from out our breasts did draw, 

"Ten moons had passed, and sun and blast did bleach us on the plain 
When friends drew nigh, and silently our whitened bones did gain ; 
With reverence tnie they placed us here, within our dark, cold bed. 
And holy words, to rest our souls, by priestly lips were said, 

'*Then why should laugh and careless glee our long repose molest 1 
A little while, and in the grave your health fuiJIijjbs shall rest ; 
Those eyes, now bright with living fire, in darkneai melt. away. 
And worms among those limbs so strong, shall twine themselves and play. 

It c&ised — ^tbe skull once more reposed, and silence reigned around ; 
The light of heaven I quick regained above that charnel-ground ; 
The tale of other years disclosed within that vault to me, 
*' That man is like the fallen flower," a record sure shall be. 



♦> 
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THE FEAR OF PAPISTS. 

I AM often amused at the manifest anxiety of certain 
persons respecting the spread of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. As though there were no other pestilent heresies 
but those which breathe out from its precicnts, all their ef- 
forts are directed to the avoiding the polluted contagion. 
The movements of foreign states and of British agitators-; 
of various parties both religious and secular, appear to them 
to be hastening on the reig^ of the inquisition and the stake. 
That the early Protestants who drove out the Papists, 
and without hesitation appropriated their wealth to their 
own purposes, should have lived in fear and trembling^, can- 
not be wondered at. The claims of justice were not then 
silenced by the lapse of centuries, and the dispossessed had 
not lost in death their sense of injury and aggression. Pro^ 
testants felt that they held all they valued only while phy- 
sical strength kept the foe at a distance. Hence law»were 
enacted for the suppression of every opinion opposed to their 
interest and the name of Papist became an object of uni- 
versal alarm. 1 do not wonder that the persecutors, for 
such the early protestants were, should dread' a coUisibn 
with their victitaos, since popery, naturally vindictive and 
cruel, would certainly have wreaked its full vengrance 
when smarting under recent wrongs. 

But now that centuries have quite altered the state of 
things between us, I am astonished to find that the utmoet 
alarm is still felt iHunany at the name of a Roman Catholic. 
One would almost relieve in the transmigration of sonUi, 
and suppose that the first reformers still lived in tha persons 
of these affrighted beings. The bustle and commerce of 
Smithfield cannot break the horrid associations with which 
it is united in their breasts. Again the procession of cowled 
ecclesiastics emerges from some neighbouring haunt of 
priest-craft and tyranny; — the victims covered with the 
fiame-emblazoned garment, the sign of condemnatiiiiiy agldn 
turn their eyes to heaven and move slowly along ; — die pile 
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is raised; the torch is applied, and as the smoke of the 
martyr ascends to heaven, the lively imaginations of these 
day dreamers whisper, this may ere long be your doom ! 
We cannot wonder that those who are favoured with such 
visions in the heart of the British metropolis, should trem- 
ble at every change, and eye O'Connell with the keenest 
suspicion. 

I am personally acquainted with some of these alarmists, 
and believe they are perfectly sincere in their apprehensions. 
One assures me that since Catholic emancipation was 
gpranted, his Holiness the Pope has directed the movements 
of the House of Commons. He believes that O'Conneli is 
a disguised Jesuit, and that under a jolly face and a laugh- 
ingf eye, he carries a blood-thirsty soul. Another has dis- 
covered that all Papists in his neighbourhood have a care- 
worn and sallow complexion, which he attributes to intense 
plotting against the welfare of Protestants. A third is al- 
ways prying into the niches and corners, the cellars and 
garrets of old churches and houses, to discover immured 
skeletons, iron staples, and chains ; the indications of the 
dark doings of other years. 

One of my friends lately came into possession of a house 
which for thirty years had sheltered a catholic. It was a 
subject of wonder that he consented to become its proprietor. 
However, he did, but not without secret trepidation and 
misgiving. The mansion was narrowly inspected, but no- 
thing was found which claimed kindred with murdering 
Babylon. This circumstance only confirmed my friend in 
his conviction that Papists were crafty as well as cruel. 
A mound in the garden accounted for the absence of relics 
in the house, and it was forthwith concluded that there the 
results of wicked practices were concealed. The reader 
may judge what was the surprise of my friend, when he 
discovered that a female servant of this suspected heretic, 
was a Protestant, who for twenty years had lived in his 
family ! Perhaps this circumstance only still further illus- 
trated the efforts made by these foes to Protestants, to lull 
suspicion. 
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While this expressed dread of papistry is in many cases 
sincere, arising from want of proper consideration , in others 
it is entirely hypocritical » and employed to further certain 
selfish ends. The hue and cry raised on this 8ul]|Ject in the 
two Houses of Parliament, must often originate in politi** 
eal and party scheming, since we cannot belieTe that the 
men who raise it are themselves deceived. The connectioB 
of secular and religious matters which so generally exists 
in this country, furnishes nnmerous opnortunites of fright- 
ening the nation by the exhibitionof a Catholic. Let any one 
propose some improvement in political institutions, or some 
inroad on corruption, and he is immediately tranaformedi 
into a Guy Fawkes, with tinder-box and matches, ready to 
forward the work of destruction. The feelings of the vul- 
gar being thus wrought upon, this bug-bear often succeeds 
in retarding reform. 

I would advise all who incline to this morbid terror, to 
recollect that at the time the Papists persecuted in this 
country, all other sects did the same, when the opportomity 
was fumbhed them. Forget not, gentle reader, that if 
Bonner employed the sword and the faggot, Cranmer was 
not unwilling to call in their aid. If Mary Is justly called 
bloody, Elizabeth must have the same appellation. Even 
in the time of the Commonwealth, when a jHofession was 
made of liberal sentiments, the predominant party peraecnted 
those who maintained different religious opinions. A per^ 
secuting spirit was tfie spirit of the age. 

I do not say that there is no disposition in certain parties 
to suppress freedom of conscience by the secular power ; 
we need not go so far as the Roman church to feel convinced 
of this. But I do maintain that the disposition is uncon- 
nected with power. The lapse of years has altered the 
aiqpect of society. Religion and learning have shed their 
humanizing influences over the continent of Europe, and 
rendered it vastly different from its past ccmdition. 
The few who would employ fetters to procure umfonnity of 
religious belief, are scattered ; they are found in th« last 
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tttfeftls of prieat-craf^ and tyranny, which already are tot* 
teffiog over their heads. I will conclude these remarks b^r 
qnotiofc the expressive words of the celebrated Buoyaiiy o» 
Ihte aablect. 

*^Now I saw in my dream, that at the tend of this valley^ 
lav bloody bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, tffen of 
pi^frims that had gone this way formerly : and while 1 was 
moaing what could be the reason, I spied a little before me 
a cave, where two giants. Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old 
time ; by whoso power and tyranny the men, whose bones, 
hlood, uha$^ &c. laj there, were cruelly pot to death. But 
hj thio place Christian went without much danger, whereat- 
If much wondered ; bat I have learnt since, that Pagan has 
Veen dead many & day ; and as. for the other, tiioagh he boi 
jet alirit, be is by reason of age, and also of the many 
shrewd brashes that he has met with in his yoongoE days, 
grown so crosy and stiff in his joints, that he new can do 
Uttle more thaa sit in his cave's mouth, grinning at pil^ 
grii»$ as ike^ go &y, and biting his nailsy because he eaa- 
not come at them." 

What IbUowB b a capital description of the present state 
of the case. 

** So I saw that Christian went on his way ; yet at the 
sight of the old man, that sat in the mouth of the cave, he 
could not tell what to think ; especially because he spake 
to him, thoogh he could not go after him, saying, ^ You 
wM never mend till more of you be burned.* But he held 
his peace and set a good face on it, and so went by and 
catched no hurt." 



THE REUQUES OF FATHER PROUT. 

Two elegant volumes have just appeared, bearing the 
above title. The papers which compose them were pub- 
lished in various numbers of Eraser's Magazine, and con- 
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stitnted for the time the great attraction of that journal. 
Father Front is a fictitious character (at least we presume 
so;) a Roman Catholic priest, who at Watergrasshill, in 
Ireland, wrote his opinions of men and things. After his 
death his MSS. came into the hands of the Editor of Eraser, 
who occasionally inserts some of them in his Magazine. 
We need not say that they are all strongly tinged with the 
extravagant political wiews of that publication, in many 
cases to a ludicrous extent. 

The volumes are the production of a mind of a very su- 
perior order. They display throughout the liveliest wit, in 
combination with profound learning and research. One of 
the papers is entitled '* The rogueries of Tom Moore/* and 
is intended to prove that poet to be a notorious plagiarist. 
To maintain this point, the writer has translated some of 
Moore *s pieces into Greek and Latin ; he then pretends to 
have discovered the ancient originals, and exhibits them 
'to the reader as conclusive evidence of the Irish bard's 
thieving propensities. This is managed so well that at first 
sight, we imagine that Moore is a translator from these 
Greek and Latin poems, which are, in fact, translations from 
his. 

We shall confine ourselves at present to the poetical parts 
of these v^^lumes. Four papers on "the songs of France," 
give spirited translations of some of the choicest productions 
of that country, with beautiful critical and historical notices. 
There are two on " the songs of Italy," fi-om which we shall 
give a few extracts. 



" Theie is one statue in rather an unfrequented, but vast and magni- 
ficent church, of the Eternal City, round which I never failed to meet 
a group of enthusiastic admirers: it is the celebrated Moses, in which 
the French have only found matter for vulgar jest, but which the Italians 
view with becoming veneration. One of the best odes in the language 
has been composed in honour of this glorious effort of i3uonaroui*s 
chisel : 
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Odi to the Statue of Moses at the foot of the Mausoleum of Pope Julius 

II., in the Church of St. Peter ad Vineula, Rome—th^ 

Masteiyiece of Michael Angelo, 

Statue ' whose giant limbs 

Old Buonarotti planned, 
And Genius carved with meditative band. 

Thy dazzling radiance dims 
'i he best and brightest boast of Sculpture's favourite land. 

What dignity adorns 

I'hat beard s prodigious sweep ! 
That forehead, awful with mysterious horns 

And cogitation deep. 
Of some uncommon mind the rapt beholder warns. 

In that proud semblance, well 

1M3 soul can recognise 
The prophet fresh from converse with the skies ; 

Nor is it hard to tell 
The liberator's name, the Guide of Israel. 

Well might the deep respond 

Obedient to that voice. 
When on the lied Sea shore he wared his wand 

And bade the tribes rejoice, 
Saved from the yawning gulf and the Egyptian's boud ! 

Fools ! in the wildeiness 

Ve raised a calf of gold 1 
Had ye then worshipped what I now behold. 

Your crime had been far less — 
For ye had bent the knee to one of godlike mould ! 

There is a striking boldness and originality in the concluding stanza, 
and the thought is warranted by the awful majesty of the colossal figure 
of which no plaster can give an adequate idea." 

The following translation from Petrarcha contains the 
genuine elements of repentance. 

"Towards the close of his career, when the vanity of all earthly af- 
fection became more palpable to his understanding, there is something 
like regret expressed tor having ever indulged in that most pardonable 
of all human weaknesses, the hopeless and disinterested admiration of 
what was virtuous and lovely, unmixed with the grossness of sensual 
attachment, and un profaned by the vulgarities of animal passion. 
Still he felt that there was in the pursuit of that pleasing illusion some* 
thing unworthy of his profession as a clergyman ; and he has recorded 
his act of contrition in the following beautiful lines, with which 1 
close : — 
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The Repentance of Petrarcha, 

Bright days of snnny youth, irrerocable years! 

I'criod of manhood's prime. 
O'er theo I shed sad, but ud profitable tears-^ 

Lapse of returaless time: 
Oh ! I liave cast away, like so much worthless dross. 

Hours of most precious ore — 
Blest hours I could have coined for heaven, your loss 

For ever 1*11 deplore ! 

Contrite I kneel, O God inscrutable, to thee, 

High heaven's immortal king ! 
Thou gavest me a 5oul that to thy bosom free 

Might soar on seraph wing : 
My mind with gifts aud grace thy bounty had endowed 

'I'o cherish tbee alone — 
Those gifts 1 have abused, this heart I have allowed 

Its Maker to disown, 

But from his wande rings rccljhped, with full, with throbbing heart, 

Th^ truant has returned : 
Oh ! be the idol and the hour that led hin to depart 

From thee for ever mourned. 
If I have dwelt remote, if I have loved the tents of guilt — 

To thy fond arms restoied. 
Here let me die ! On whom can ray eternal hopes be built. 

Save i/pon Tuis. O Lord! 



ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

On Mental Cultivation. 

There is a very large class of society whose interests we 
are too apt to overlook, whose station renders them influen- 
tial , and whoso mental improvement, on that account, is 
exceedingly desirable ; we allude to young men, who pre- 
vious to their settlement in life, are filling subordinate stations 
as men of business. While those who are training for 
professions necessarily exercise their intellect and cultivate 
their abilities, those who are destined for tradesmen y in 
most cases leave learning when they are removed from 
school, and never contemplate further improvement. For 
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the benefit of all so circumstanced the following remarks 
are offered. 

We iidvbe all young men to remember that they are en- 
trusted with powers of understandings which it is their duty 
CO improYo. You are sufficiently alive to the fact, that your 
personal interests must be furthiered, since your continual 
occupations from day to day, are solely intended to promote 
them. Forget not that your Creator has given you minds 
which were never intended to l>e neglected.. They are far 
superior to your persons, and their position as degraded or 
exalted, is more connected with your happiness than the 
measure of jroar commercial success. 

You are aware how frequently it is said, ** what have 
young men in bnsiness to do with literature and science?" 
In too many cases employers put forth this exclamation, as 
though they feared that any attention to books would be 
detrimental to {their interests. You may always meet this 
objection by the g^nd principle, that God has given you 
souls capable of improvement, and requires their cultivation. 
Always bear in mind that the influence of an exclusive at- 
tachment to business must be pernicious ; it will throw you 
further from intelligence and bring you nearer tB a mere 
pht/sical or animal condition. In short, you will become 
mere machines with no power to do anything unconnected 
with the commodities you sell, or to think beyond the 
sphere of the warehouse. 

Besides this great reason for cultivating your minds,arising 
from your duty to God, there are many others which we 
shall briefly enumerate. 

Your happiness will be increased in proportion as you 
enlarge your acquaintance with men and things. Business 
you will often find to be a toil, requiring some pleasure to 
counteract its influence. The pleasure which is yielded by 
mental employment is always at hand. You need not lea^e 
your stations, or your families to procure it. An hour in 
the morning or the evening devoted to reading and reflection, 
will give you something to faU back upon throughout the 
whole of the day. As your mental stores increase, you will 
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be qualified to mingle in society of a reflecting character ; 
this will throw a charm over your life, and enable you to 
encounter toil with fortitude. 

Your usefulness will be increased by mental cultivation. 
Presuming that in this age, when a thousand institutions 
furnish scope for the powers of all classes, you will not live 
to yourselves, we lay much stress on this. You will be 
able to do good in a higher degree in proportion as your 
minds are enlarged. Suppose you take an interest in a 
Sunday school, where is some mental superiority more need- 
ed ? An idiot might almost go through the mechanical 
process of teaching to read, but to instruct your charge 
some attainment is necessary. 

Mechanics* Institutions are rapidly spreading, and they 
will soon exist in every town in the kingdom. They fur- 
nish a fine sphere of usefulness to intelligent young men. 
In many of them, persons actively engaged in business, 
often deliver lectures with remarkable success. Their his- 
tory indeed is a practical refutation of the statement that 
that commerce and literature are not congenial. Some of 
the most useful members of mechanics* institutions would be 
found to lie the most successful tradesmen. 

The utility of a knowledge of science cannot be estimated. 
Britain owes every thing to it, in a commercial point of 
view. The improvements in our manufactures have been 
made by tradesmen, who had cultivated their minds. We 
cannot forbear making an extract from the report of a 
mechanics* institution which closely bears on this subject. 

** To what can we ascribe the penury of earlier ages ? The 
elements of production were equally fertile-r-the physical 
treasures of the globe we inhabit equally abundant — the 
faculties of man equally vivid — his desire for enquiry equally 
acute — to none but the absence of knowledge — ignorance of 
the means of applying the power of man to the creative pro- 
perties of the earth, and of calling forth that due supply of 
those various essentials to happinebs so bounteously afforded 
by the hand of nature. Looking to practical illustrations of 
the increase of production or riches with the growth of 
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knowledge and widely diffused ingenuity, we know of none 
more striking than an allusion to the rapid growth and the 
present prodigious magnitude of the cotton manufacture of 
Great Britain. Previous to the reign of Elizabeth it seems 
that cotton manufactures, made of the same material as at 
present, were unknown in this country. Manufactures of 
cotton are mentioned in history so early as the reign of 
Edward VI., but from the wording of a statute passed during 
that reign respecting the cotton manufacture, it is pretty 
evident that sheep* s wool was the only material used* When 
we undertook the cotton manufacture we possessed few faci- 
lities for its success, whilst the inhabitants of Hindostan and 
China had arrived at such perfection that our chance of suc- 
cessful rivalry appeared very remote. Sixty years since our 
importations of cotton amounted but to a small fraction of 
the present quantity, and the number of people employed 
in its numufacture was very few* The inventions of 
Harg^ves, Arkwright, Crompton, and other ingenious men 
have, however, with the aid of various other improvements 
in the several departments of commerce, enabled ua to over- 
come all difficulties ; and neither the extreme cheapness of 
labour in Hindostan (about IJd per diem), where, the raw 
material is at hand, nor the excellence which these people 
had attained have enabled them to withstand the competition 
o^ those who buy their cotton, and who after bringing it 
5000 miles to be manufactured, carry it back to the very 
same spot from whence it was brought, and sell it at a far 
ch^iper rate than the Indians themselves can now produce 
it. This is by no means attributable to the greater industry 
of the English artizan — (few are more diligent than the 
Indian weavers) — but entirely resulting from the application 
oi mechanical power — a splendid triumph of genius, which 
has opened a field for the accumulation of millions upon 
millions of capital, and for the employment of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen. 

'' It would be easy to illustrate the astonishing increase of 
various other branches of British commerce, with the expan* 
sion of science. In the report of a late parliamentary com- 
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mittec on trade and manufactures, various questions were put 
as to the probability of successful rivalry from abroad in the 
cotton manufacture; among which it was asked, whether, 
'upon the whole view of our means of manufacture, any 
danger were likely to arise, even if the French were supplied 
with machinery equally good and cheap as our own ? 
Answer: —They will always be behind us until their general 
habits approximate to our own. Question: — Why must 
they be behind us? — Answer: — One of the reasons is that 
a cotton manufacturer, who left Manchester seven years ago, 
would be driven out of the market by the very men who now 
live in it, provided his knowledge bad not kept pace with 
those who had since that time been constantly profiting by 
the progressive improvements, which have taken place 
during that period.' This progressive improvement is our 
great power and advantage. In whatever light we ex- 
amine the triumphs and achievements of man, we explore 
new sources of wonder ; — as he progresses in knowledge so 
new sources of wealth are unveiled to him, and the rich and 
endless variety of objects, which present themselves, offer 
resistless evidence of immense design, and impress him 
with the cheering conviction that the end of his being is 
' happiness."* 

Let young men well consider the above striking statement. 
Others have been the discoverers of improvements, why 
should not those who read these pages ? One thing is 
certain, that without mental cultivation they will not.' 

We shall be met with an objection which appears to carry 
much weight with it,— *//ow can we find time for mental 
improvement V We reply, of course circumstances vary, and 
some have far less opportunity than others. But few are 
without spare moments, and to them they must look for the 
acquisition of knowledge. We wish particularly to impress 
upon your minds that an immense deal is done by the right 
use of small portions of time. We know a case in point, 
which we shall exhibit for your encouragement. 

* Report of the tenth Annual Meeting of the Lewes Mechanics* InstituUon» 
holden at the Pahlic Temple, on Monday, Nov. 16th, 1835. 
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A young man at the age of seventeen, became seriously 
disposed, and resolved to redeem the future to compensate 
for the loss of the past. The only time he could call his own 
was before eight o'clock in the morning, and after eight in 
the evening. By dint of perseverance, in these circumstan- 
ces, he taught himself the rudiments of Latin and Greek, 
and acquired a considerable knowledge of Hebrew, besides 
accumulating great stores of miscellaneous knowledge. 
This was done in the space of two years, at the end of which 
he removed to a sphere more favourable to advancement, 
and has since occupied a respectable station as a man of 
information and learning. 

How was all this effected ? By a diligent use of small 
portions of time. He arose at four o'clock in the morning. 
The new discoveries then made were committed to paper, 
and being carried about with him, he was able by an occa- 
sional glance, to commit them to memory, during the day. 
The fitting moments were every thing to him ; and it was 
their rigid appropriation which laid the foundation of future 
usefulness. What has been done by others may be effected 
by yourselves. 

We do not set before you any degree of improvement, 
because that must be regulated by your advantages ; but we 
urge upon you to aspire to improve. In another paper we 
may give you some hints to direct your studies, and in the 
mean time we shall be glad to receive any communications 
from those who feel they require any assistance. 



BRIEF COMMENTARY ON PASSING EVENTS. 

Letter from the Rev, W. W. Pym, 

To the Editor of the County Miscellany. 

Willian Rectory, near Baldock, 

5 Aug. 1836. 
Sir, 

I have this morning received from a kind fiiend 
a copy of the fourth number of " The County Miscellany," 
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in wliicli, I find, you Inve done me the honor to notice my 
* lust work on the Second Advent of the Lord. In the laat 
article of that number, an account is given of a public meet- 
ing held at Luton, on Idth July last, on behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Conversion of the Jews. « 

My object in troubling you with this letter is, first, to en* 
quire, whether your pages are open to receive my repHe$ 
to the Strictures which those pages contain upon my writ- 
ings, should I decide upon noticing them ? And secondly, 
To offer a few remarks upon the brief commentary upon 
the Luton Meeting. 

A complaint is there made by a dissenting minister , upon 
the merits of which it is not my intention to offer any ob- 
servation, as / have nothing to do directly or indirectly 
with the circumstance to which that individual refers^ of 
whose name oven I am in entire ignorance. But, Sir, my 
name is so introduced, (I will conclude ^unintentionally on 
the part of the writer) as to have led to the conclusion that 
I had a share in the course of conduct which is there de- 
scribed and condemned. It is my duty therefore to state 
that as a stranger, or visitor, I attended that meeting in 
consequence of invitations which I had received, arriving 
about an hour before it commenced and returning twelve 
miles to my home as soon as I procured my horse after it 
was concluded. Contrary to my usual habit on such 
occasions, I occupied a considerable portion of time in 
speaking: which was only justified by the fact, that beside 
the Chairman there were but four persons on the platform. 
Of that time a veiy small part was given, not to ''propound 
my predictions, '' but to direct attention to the remarkable 
coincidence between the expectations of that despised body 
of Christians in the Church, who are looking for the speedy 
return of Christ in glory, and of the Jewish Kabbins 
respecting the coming of their Messiah. The former think- 
ing that the scriptures warrant the belief, that the second 
Advent will take place before the year 1847, but of the day 
and hour they do not speak : the latter believing that their 
Messiah will come in their year of the world 5,600, which 
ruDs out in our A. D, 1841 or 2. 
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In conclusion I beg to assure you that '* delonda est 
Carthago** never has been, and I trust never will be my 
motto, for 1 consider it impossible that a Christian man, 
and more particularly a Christian minister, can seriously 
adopt such a principle, so fearfully opposed as it is to the 
*'mind which was in Christ Jesus. '* 

1 feel assured that, in justice to an individual who has 

been misrepresented (unintentionally 1 am most ready to 

believe) in your pages , you will not scruple to insert this 

letter in your next number; and have the honor to remain, 

Sir, 

Your very faithful Servant, 

WILLIAM. vV.PYM. 

On the above letter we offer the following observations. 

First, The writer of the article to which Mr, Pym refers 
had not the most remote intention to insinuate that that 
gentleman was at all aware of the proceedings of which he 
complains. On the contrary, he knew that the advisers of 
the bigoted measure which is commented upon lived much 
nearer the scene of action than any of the gentlemen on the 
platform. Whatever construction the words of the strictures 
may appear to bear, if they are such as to lead our readers 
to take the same view of the matter as Mr. Pym has done, 
we sincerely affirm they were nut intended to convey such 
a meaning. The writer had frequent opportunities of know- 
ing that Mr. Pym did not entertain the narrow and 4!obcIu- ^ 
sive spirit which he denounced. 

Secondly, The Editor regrets that the words "propounded 
bis predictions ** were introduced into the comment. They 
inast be considered as the lapsus of a mind somewhat 
wounded by the strange conduct complained of. The 
writer had seen the effects of Mr. Pym*s observations on the 
second Advent, as put forth that evening, and from them, 
and the statement of several present, concluded that they 
formed a very prominent part of his address. While we still 
beliere that such speculations were foreign from the object of 
the meeting, we make the amende honorable for the Ian- 
gaage employed. The objectionable words have an air of 
satire, of which we would gladly divest them. 
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Thirdly, Mr. Pym deprecates the spirit of hostility to 
which allusion is made in the last paragraph of the comment 
DOW under review. He cannot do so more fervently than 
ourselves. But he must allow that such is the tendency of 
the conduct of which the Dissenting Minister complains. 
Had the Roman Catholic Church met the dissentients from 
it in a spirit of liberality, and displayed a willingness to 
concede some of their claims, wlio does not perceive that its 
pale for a long season would have remained unbroken? But 
it persecuted, and therefore called down upon itself all that 
inveterate hatred which the history of the reformation 
unfolds.^ Again we say, the Church of England has the 
power of making friends of those who dissent from it. If 
instead of doing this, it exasperates, and takes the high 
ground of infallibility, — if it will make those whe differ, 
suffer injury for their conscientious objections, it must appear 
to all lovers of truth, the victim of infatuation and madness, 
whose very existence cannot with safety be endured. The 
Chri^ tian liberality of individuals cannot neutralize the effects 
of an intolerant system. 

The Editor will communicate >vith Mr. Pym respecting 
the question at the commencement of the letter. 

Meeting of the Society for the Conversion of the Jews 
at Dunstable. — ^The annual Meeting of the Dunstable aux- 
iliary Jews Society was held in the Church on Monday 
August, 22nd. There appeared a peculiar appropriateness 
in the place selected for the occasion; — we listened to affiBC- 
tionate appeals on behalf of the sons of Abraham within 
walls which, there is reason to fear, once resounded with 
anathemas against them. It cannot be doubted that the 
popi&h clergy often stimulated their flocks to commit those 
outrages against the Jews, by which our history is disgraced- 

The Rev. S. Piggott took his seat in the desk, as chair- 
man, and introduced the business of the meeting. He 
pointed out the claims of the Jews upon christian sympathy; 
their numbers, he said, amounted to 6,000,000, and their 
conversion would have the most surprising effect upon tb# 
heathen world. 

The Rev, Mr, Edwards, of Barton, professed to entertain 
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the views of the coining of Christ, which have lately been 
promulgated in this neighbourhood. While all the old na- 
tions of the earth were annihilated, the Jews remained, a 
bving testimony to the truth of God Where was Babylon 
wkh'all its strength and riches ? ^ypt with its wisdom? 
Grroece and Rome with their acquirements ? Echo answered. 
Where ? They are fiedlen, but the sons and daughters of 
Abraham composed a distinct people, waiting for the fulfil- 
ment of the divine record. He said Christ was speedily 
coming in the clouds of heaven, to reign upon tLe earth, 
and exhorted all present to be prepared to meet him.. The 
Rev. gentleman indulged in some severe remarks on the 
want of faith of this age ; there was much profession, but a 
deficiency of principle. 

The Rev. H. Bui^ss of Luton, expressed the pleasure he 
felt in advocating the claims of the Society. The Christian 
world should strive for the conversion of the Jews on the 
g^und of justice. As a nation we had grievously \\Tonged 
tibem, and we ought to make all the compensation in our 
power. If we would co-operate with God we should seek 
their conversion. Whatever the prophecies meant in their 
minor details, they plainly declared that the destinies of the 
world were united with those of the Jews. If we would 
imiiate Christ, we must engage in this cause. He was the 
safferer by Jewish cruelty, yet he commanded his apostles 
to preach the gospel ^rs/ at Jerusalem. Besides, a thou- 
sand associations gave a deep interest to the despised race 
of Israel. If it was a subject of joy that efforts were being 
made for the christian prosperity of Greece, why should 
not the same, yea, higher delight be felt at the prospect of 
blessing Canaan ? 

The Rev. J. Wheeldon of Market-Street, thought that 
the duty of christians to seek the conversion of the Jews 
wu easily proved. The Redeemer had said, '' Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,'' and 
far what rule could Jews be excluded ? They had the same 
claims upon our compassion with others, the same forgive- 
to obtain with all other classes of earth's inhabitants. 
The Rev. Professor Alexander made some \iilc^tc^\\ii^ ^- 
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servatioDs on the moral condition of the Jewish people. 
They were not that degraded race which many thought 
them to be : in their intellect and their habits they displayed 
the marks of a superior condition. But their religious ne- 
cessities are not exaggerated. In particular, he stated 
that the Jews were in awful bondage to the fear of death. 
In the Talmud, the disciple of a rabbi who expected to die. 
says to him, ** Oh thou Hammer, why dost thou weep ?** 
The labbi answers, 'Mf I were going into the presence of an 
earthly prince to give an account of my conduct, should I 
not feel anxious ? But I am going into the presence of Him 
who knows all tl ings. Besides, when I remember that 
there are two ways, — one to Paradise, and the other to hell, 
and I know not which is for me, should I not weep ?" 
Professor Alexander chaunted part of the book of Lamenta" 
tious, as it is done in some of the mournful meetings of the 
Jews. 

Joseph Payne, Esqr. was grateful that he was permitted 
to plead the cause of this institution. In allusion to Pro- 
fessor Alexander's description of the melancholy songs 
uttered at their mourning assemblies, he described in elo- 
quent language the Jews' restoration. They were not 
always to sit upon the ground. Zion would' shake herself 
from the dust, and put on her beautiful garments. The 
weeds of widowhood would be exchanged for bridal attire^ 
and the long- neglected harp of Judah should join in prais- 
ing Him that was slain ! 

The Rev. D. Gould thought that a sentiment was too 
prevalent that the Jews deserved all they suffered, in a sense 
which would allow us to leave them to the consequences of 
their sins. He maintained that Jewish unbelief in maoy 
cases, was not so great as the unbelief of those who bora 
the name of christans, when their education was considered ; 
Taught as they were from their infancy to associate with the 
name of Christ all that is abhorred, because from the hands 
of christians they received their bitterest wrongs — could it 
be wondered at that they entertained the strongest preju- 
dices ? This train of thought was followed out at some 
len^h^ in a very effective manner. 

lliggins, PrintCT, XhuaViVAv. 
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THE MODERN PROPHETS. 
Addressed to the Rev. Mr* Pym qLnd his followers. 

(ContiniNed from Pagie 79. ) 

We hare ex^miaed the theory of propfaecj, and think it 
maBt be evident to our readers, that there is presumptire 
evidence that Mr. Pym's assertion is any thing bcit conela- 
sire. When he states ** that die second advent of the Lord 
Jesns Christ must have taken place before ihe year 1847'* 
we feel an assurance that the doctrine is hypothetical. 
** The times and the seasons*' have hitherto been *'pnt in 
the power of the Father"; — die fulfilment of prophecy has 
hidierto been concealed till the event predicted has actually 
taken place; we feel therefore, that any one who affixes 
dates with the confidence of Mr. Pym should advance proof 
iqd not supposition, so that what is so plain to himself may 

M 
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be equally clear to others. Before we proceed to examine 
into the grounds of Mr. Pym's positive assertion, we shall 
adduce two testimonies corroborative of the view we have 
advanced respecting the obscurity of unfulfilled predictions. 
** Prophecy, so long as it remains unftilfiHed, is compared 
to a lamp which gives a glimmering light in a dark place, 
a light extending but a very little way. It is not till the 
day has dawned, that distant objects can be seen. It is not 
till the providence of the Almighty Sovereign has explained 
his decrees, till the event f)redicted has illuminated the pre- 
didiea, that we can ^x upon the precise nature, manner, 
and order of those occurrences which accomplish any pro- 
phecy. A degree of obscniity, though not equally great in 
every instance, is thus declared to be a necessary accompa- 
niment of every prophecy, till it is actually fulfilled. This 
decisive declaration of the word of God itself should ever 
teach US deep reverence and cautiousness, in our studies of 
this difficult branch of theology, and much modesty in our 
collusions. Indeed, if prophetic descriptions were so plain 
and literal that the specific events could be definitely fore- 
described by the expositor of prophecy, it is evident that the 
iQq>artiality and dignity of the divine declarations would be 
impaired ; and oppoitunity would be afforded to men, either 
to form schemes and put forth efforts with the intention of 
aiding the prophecy, or, on the other hand, impiously to 
labour lor its frustration. But, when human agents have 
brought to pass an event which now stands forth plainly as 
ansvvering to a scriptural prophecy, while yet it must be 
^aid of them, as it was of the Assyrian king, ' howbeit they 
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meaa not so, neither do their hearts think so;' the wisdom 
and power of God are made conspicuous; the foreknowledge 
which proclaimed, and the agency which effects, are de- 
monstrated to be from Him * who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own wilL ' 

*^ For these reasons, I must confess my persuasion, that all 
theories of prophetic interpretation which include descrip- 
tions of future events in specific and exact statement, are 
extremely precarious, necessarily uncertain, and most pra^ 
hahly erroneous ; and that all the attainment which the 
Divine Author of inspiration has left in oar power, with 
respect to predictions not yet fulfilled, is to perceive, 
Burrounded with the wise and necessary obscurity which ha 
has declared to belong to the case, only some very general 
views of his own dispensations, and of the moral states into 
which mankind will be brought. 

*' Indeed, I must acknowledge, that so impressed is my 
own mind with this, as a divinely established principle in 
the system of prophecy, that, when I find professed inter- 
preters chalking out specific events in God's providential 
dominion, assigning fates and functions to kings, dynasties, 
and nations, raising up scenes of war and desolation, or of 
political power and pomp; — in a word, anticipating any 
thing from the prophetic futurity beyond general concep- 
tions of HOLINESS triumphing and sin vanquished, mankind 
improved in all that constitutes true happiness, and the 
Divine Perfections glorified by the grace and power of 
Curist; — I feel myself compelled to reject all the former 
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as the fugitive vbions of meiiy bat to cling to the latter as 
* the SURE mercies of David'."* 

** Sach secret things as uDaccompIished prophecies, be- 
long unto the Lord our God ; and it is a vain waste of 
time to weary ourselves with conjectures respecting the 
precise mode of their accomplishment. Upon these points 
when we go beyond what is written, we exceed our com- 
xnissioni and it has almost invariably been found, that a 
commentator who attempted to shew how a prophecy was 
about to be fulfilled, was by the event, convicted of error. 
We may safely and positively declare what will come to 
pass, and we may even say how it will come to pass, as long 
as we resolutely confine ourselves to the explicit declara- 
tions of scripture. But to point out the manner in which 
an event will be accomplished, any further than the word 
qf God hath revealed the manner of it, is to pry too curi- 
ously into what he hath purposely concealed, and to aim at 
becoming prophets, instead of contenting ourselves with 
being humble and faithful expositors of prophecy. What 
the Bible hath declared, that we may without hesitation 
declare : beyond this all is vague conjecture. "f 

It is evident that Mr. Pym has acted in opposition to the 
principles laid down in the above extracts ; but of the opin- 
ion of men he is utterly careless. The manner in which 
those who differ from him are treated we should not have 
expected, had we not remembered that harsh words and 

* Dr. Pye Smith, on "the Interpretation of Prophecy.** 
t Faber on the Prophecies. 
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ungenerous insinuations are peculiar to the school to which 
Mr. Pym belongs. It is a remarkable fact, that thoBe who 
are continually dwelling on the millennium, or on the per- 
sona/ retgn of Christ , or on unfulfilled predictions, assume 
a style of rebuke by no means m accordance^ with chridtiaa 
cfaarity. We ctmld addnoe indtatneed of this^ temper id 
others, but h will only be nec^sewry to pdnt &tA th« exid-* 
tence of it in the production of Mr. Pymi. Thue^, theiScn^ 
pim of others ta receire hia dogmntd, are calkd ^'prejudices' 
wkieh by the subtLtt/ of the enemy have been raised 
against this part ef divine truth/* He caUtf tfuch petsdiiiP 
•* onr spiritaal interpreters of God's word." The? wholes 
strain of the book, indeed, would lead nsf lo supposir, thiaf 
all who did not think with Mr. Pytn, were deficient in re- 
gard for the truth, and wene too lazy to give the pfofyhetio 
parts of scripture a proper share of attention. 

But Mr. Pym's positions, on which he fotnidistho'coiiidettt 
statement that our Lord will reign personally on the earth 
before the year 1847, must now be considered. No theory 
can be of any avail against facts ; let us, therefore, see oft 
what data this clear interpretation of unfirlfiiled pfophecy 
rests. 

Let the reader bear in min done circumstance while peru- 
sing Mr. Pym's pamphlet, and he wfll be convinced of Its 
utter uncertainty as to the conclu^on arrived at ; this cir- 
cnmBtance is, Mr. Pym has no rule of interpretation 
for the various passages which come nnder his notice. 
Hence he treats them lileraHy or figurativePy, just as the 
case may require. This absence of anything like critical 
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aecuracy mnst be fatal to the interests of biblical knowledge; 
by its means we may make the scriptures speak as we please, 
^nd favor the most extravag^t views. 
. In the chapter on Christ's second coming being persona/, 
cor author confines himself to the declaration of the angels, 
V This same Jesus which is taken up from you into hea^ 
ven^ shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven/* " Here/' says Mr. Pym, *' is a plain fact 
declared in plain language, which men of very plain under- 
standings cannot fail of comprehending.'' Let us grant 
that it is plain, and that Mr. Pym's reasoning upon the pas- 
sage is correct. If one part be understood literally, so must 
another. Christ went away in person^ his coming again 
must be personal; he departed alone ^ alone will he return; 
he went away in a state of privacy^ g^ed upon by but 
few of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, he will return without 
much observation. If Mr. Pym's parallel is correct, all the 
others must be admitted. But that gentleman will only 
have one part to be literal, for he elsewhere reminds as, that 
at this same personal appearance, Christ is to be attended 
with his holy angels, with power and great glory, to be 
either admired or dreaded by the earth's inhabitants. The 
yarious passages of scripture appended to the chapter on 
the personal coming of Christ, and introduced for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the doctrine, prove that Christ will 
720^ literally come again as he went away into heaven ; 
these texts indicate majesty and noise, and the most nume- 
rous and splendid attendance. 

We believe that Christ' s second coming will be personal, 
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bat not in the way in which Mr. P. understands it. He 
'will come to judge the v:orld in righteousness. All that 
sound criticism can derive from the passage in the Acts is^ 
that Christ will come from heaven* From that passage 
alone nothing certain could be learnt, but combining it with 
others, it informs us that there will bo a second revelation 
of Christ in the character of the Redeemer and Judge of the 
world. 

Mr. Pjm next endeavours to prove, that the personal 
advent of Christ is to be pre^millennial ; a proposition of a 
complicated character, since it is first necessary to state 
what the author's idea of the millennium is. Mr. Pym 
again has recourse to literal interpretation. The thousand 
years mentioned in Rev. 20th Chap, is the only direct state- 
ment of scripture concerning the time which the future hap- 
py state of the world is to last. But who that remembers 
the highly figurative character of the Apocalypse, would 
think of erecting the hypothesis of the millennium on such a 
slender foundation as the mention of a thousaiid years. 
To be consistent, all other numbers should be literally un- 
' derstood, which occur in the same record, and to what 
strange conclusions would this conduct us ! There would 
then be only four-and- twenty elders in heaven, and the 
number of the children of Israel who were sealed, whatever 
is meant by that expression, would be precisely one hundred 
and forty-four thousand ! To such absurdities are we led by 
the absence of an]t rules of interpretation ! Dr. Whitby and 
other learned divines have much more rationally concluded 
that as the whole book of the Revelation is figurative, the 
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periods stated are not to be literally nndentood, and Dr. A. 
Clarke, in his comment on this passage, sajs, that a thoo- 
sand jean merely indicates a long interfal of time. TheM 
lenuoks are not intended to throw any doubt on the belief 
that the earth will be blessed with a long period of religious 
happiness, but to shew the indiscretioD of which Mr. Pym 
10 guilty in determining to interpret literally those passives 
which suit his purpose. 

Before this miUennial sti^, Christ's second personal 
adrent is to take place ; — this b the flaunt which our author 
endeairori to establish. Now it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to ohserre that all his scriptural proofs of this 
statement, are capable on the justest principles of inter- 
prelationy of bearing a different meaning. If we cannot 
therefore, disprove the statement, which we do not pretend 
to do, since we should in that case, fall into the same error 
which has enticed Mr. ^yrtky — we unhesitatingly affirm 
that Mr. Pym has not proved it ; on the contrary we cott- 
cetTe that the same obscurity in which these predlctioBS 
have been hitherto involved, continues still to envelop them. 

Who could believe that Mr. Pym finds in the book of 
Psalms, two proofs that one resurrection will take place in 
what he calls ^'the morntng of the day of God, and a second 
in the evening of that day"? The first is Ps. 30. 5. " Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.*' 
The second is Ps. lix. 14. ''At evening let them return, 
and let them make a noise like a dog, and go round about 
the city T' Mr. Pym lays much stress on what he cal% 
the disposition of men to reject plain passages, and give a 
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figurative instead of a literal meaning, bat let oar readers 
judge whether he is clear of the chaise himself. If pas- 
sages are thus to be rent from their connection, and made 
to utter the sentiments of men, the wildest fanaticism may 
become scriptural truth ! 

On these passages and on Rev. xx. 4, 5, Mr. Pym founds 
his doctrine, that the saints are to rise from the dead and 
to live with Christ upon the earth a thousand years. As 
they cannot live with the Saviour unless he has appeared, 
his second personal advent must be before the millennium 
takes place. Such is the reasoning, let our readers judge 
of its conclusiveness. Let them consult authors of establish- 
ed piety and talent, and they will see, that the first resur- 
rectum f the reigning of the saints y and the personal 
presence of Christ, are all figurative expressions, conveying 
the most beautiful idea of the future triumphs of Christianity, 
and the happiness of mankind. 

But the principal part of Mr. Pym's statement is still 
to be considered, respecting the date of the appearance of 
our Lord, ** The second advent of the Lord Jesus Christ 
must have taken place before the year 1847.'' He does 
not attempt to prove this directly ^ but uses the following 
form of argument. — Christ is to reign on the earth before 
the conversion and restoration of the Jews; — ^The conver- 
sion and restoration of the' Jews is to take place in the year 
1847; — ^Therefore Christ must reign on the earth before- 
that period. If the premises be true, the conclusion must- 
be so, and therefore the question must be decided by the 
correctaess of the two first propositions. 
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It will answer no purpose for ua to enter into an exami- 
nation of Mr. P jm's numbers^ since it is scarcely poadUe 
for two individuals to arrive at the same condusioa respect^ 
ing them. If there be any part of prophetic truth more in 
the dark than another, it is numerical calculations. God hafl 
avoided plain statements, and the conclusion is obvioafty he 
does not intend that the time shall be known until the event 
has transpired. When weeks and days are put for years ; — 
when the revolution of ages is called **a time, tuMZ^ and a 
haJf^^ (Dan. xii. 7.) it is presumptuous to say that a clear 
explanation is arrived at. If the data wwe plain, all could 
calculate from them as well as Mr. Pym, since tlie qnestion. 
would then be an arithmetical one. But what ia tha &ct ? 
The data are so obscure that the most talented expositors of 
prophecy cannot agree respecting them. The leazned Dr. 
John Smithy in his valuaUe work ^'on the writings of the 
prophets/' speaking of the numhers in Daniel, says, ^^The 
precise time of the beginning or ending of the periods bare 
mentioned, the event only can tell with certainty • On 
such subjects modesty and prudence direct us to be nlent." 
Bishop Newton, whose time was devoted to the study of 
prophecy, confesses his inability to explain the numbecs of 
Daniel. He says, 

'^ Here are three different periods assigned,—- 1260 year^i 
1290 years, and 1 335 years : and what is the precise time 
of their beginning and ending, as well as what are the great 
and signal events which will take place at the end of each 
period, we can only conjecture, time alone can with certain- 
ty dbcover. If we are mistaken in dur conjectures, it is no 
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more than Mr. Mede, and other much more learned men 
have been, who have gone before ns in this argument. It 
is indeed no wonder that we cannot fully understand and 
explain these things ; for, as the angrel said to Daniel him 
aelf, * Though many should run to and fro*, should enquire 
and eicamine into these things, ' and thereby knowledge 
should be increased/ yet the full understanding of them is 
reserved for the time of the end, *the words are closed c^ 
and sealed to the time of the end'." 

Mr. Pym's assertion, that the restoration of the Jews is 
the subject of one of Daniel's prophecies, is thus open to 
doubt, as the Bishop says, '* time only can discover what 
are llhe great events foretold." However, we will concede, 
that on this point Mr. Pym is correct, and shall now enquire 
on what grounds his ajffirmation rests, that Christ is to reign 
on the earth before the conversion and restoration of the 
Jews. 

Mr. Pym rests his proof on those passages of Holy 
Scripture which speak of the Messiah sitting on David's 
throne, which passages are said in the second chapter of the 
Acts, to be fulfilled, in part, by the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ ; — and on those texts which speak of the 
repentant emotions which the Jews will feel towards the 
Messiah. Thus it is said in Zechariah, '* They shall look 
upon him whom they have pierced," &c. from which Mr. 
Pym concludes that the converted Jews must actually look 
upon Christ ! Need we tell our readers how inconclusive, 
yea, how futile all this is ? Such methods of proof establish 
nothing but this, that passages which almost the whole 
christian church has agi^ed to mean the glory of Christ's 
spiritwd kingdom, are understood by Mr. Pym to refer to 
his |>er5ona/ reign; and that those portions of scripture 
which speak of the future glory of Israel, according to the 
views of that gentleman, mean national glory ! Mr. P3rm 
has a right to think as he pleases, but let him not expect 
others to receive assertions for arguments. 

Our belief in the coming of Christ before the year 1847 
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is thus demanded on the following grounds. Certain pas- 
sages of scripture describe a glorious period in the history 
of Israel, when the Messiah is no longer to be rejected by 
them, but is to reign among them. We know what Christ's 
reigning among men is ordinarily understood to mean; 
namely, that his principles shall operate in the heart, and 
influence the conduct. But Mr. Pym asserts that Christ's 
reigning among the Jews must be tt, personal^ a literal reign. 
The turning of Israel to the &ith is identical^ with him, 
with their returning to Judea and forming the earthly court 
of the Redeemer. If therefore, IsraeFs conversion is to 
bring them to look upon their king, whom they once pierced, 
that king must be on the earth before that conversion take 
place ! Now Daniel shews that the conversion and restora- 
tion of the Jews will take place in 1847, consequently 
nothing can be clearer, than that Chrbt's secoiid coming 
must be before that period ! We really cannot help e;L- 

claiming 

credat Jud^us Apella! 
Non ego. 

The narrow limits which we have felt it pur duty to give to 
this subject, have compelled us to condense our statements 
so as to render attention necessary for the proper compre- 
hension of our argument. Let the reader of Mr. Pym*8 
work determine to look at the texts quoted, in their coH" 
nection ; let him use the ordinary discretion required in the 
study of diction most highly figurative, and he will be a- 
mazed at the want of sequence in Mr. Pym*s reasoning. 
We had prepared a paper on the evils which we apprehend 
would result from the adoption of the views entertained by 
him, but cannot think it will be necessary. With the 
Bible in their hands; with the testimony of the learned 
and pious in every age, to guide and assist their decisions, 
we cannot believe that our readers will be inclined to ranl^ . 
themselves with the modern prophets. 



Sir, 
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SISERA. 
By Joaph Payne, E$q.* 



'* Oh where is the chief of the battle V 

Why comes he not back in his proud array 1 

Why comes he not back with mnsie and song, 
And why tarry the wheels of his chariot so longt 

** O son of my pride» thou surely hast sped. 
The path of the victor thou canst not but tread : 

Then let me behold thee thy banner display ; 
And the hoar of thy commg no longer delay 1** 

Thas sigb'd* from her window, the mother of him 
Who sought the best glories of Juibh to dim— 

fint all her fond wishes were murmured in vain ; 
And no son, and no conqueror, answer'd the strain ! 

For the curse of the God of the Hebrews had come 
On the host of his power, and the boaster was dumb : 

And the merciless then for no mercy could seek, 
And the strong was laid low in the tent of tbe weak ! 

Oh blessed for ever shall she be whose hand 
From the chains of the tyrant delivered the land : 

And prads'd for her wisdom, and virtue, and worth. 
She shall live in tbe songs of the daughters of earth! 



FAULTS CONFINED TO NO PARTY, 

To the Editor of the County Miscellany, 



Your obiervationB last month on the follj of enter- 
taining a ** fear of papists," because they were once perse- 

• The Editor has much pleasure in stating that he shall be able to insert 
several pieces in the Bliicellany. which have been kindly fumiabed by th^ 
same Author. 
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cuting and bloody, were very seasonable, and I hope that 
some victims of ill-judged terror will pi»fit by them. You 
justly observe that protestants have employed the sword and 
the stake to forward . their views, religious persjBcution 
belonging to the age, and not to a party. My object in 
addressing you is to shew that the use of foul and abusive 
language 'has not been confined to a particular sect, as the 
following extracts will prove. 

Aylmer was Bishop of London in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and was exceedingly active in his efforts to put di^n the 
puritan party, which at that time had acquired considerable 
strength. Mr. Merbury, one of the ministers of North- 
ampton, being brought before him, the following dialogue 
took place, ''which formed part of a conference Qs disgrace- 
ful to the bishop, as it must have been irritating to the 
estimable man whom he oppressed.*' 

Btsliop. Thou speakest of malciog ministeFft; the bishcp of Peter- 
borough was never more overseen in his life, tbui when he admitted 
thee to be v^ preacher in Northappton. 

Merbury, Like enough so, (in some sense) I pray God those scales 
may fall from his eyes, 

B, Thou art a very af^s; thou art mad; thou art conrageous ; nay, 
thou art impudent : by my troth I tbinJL |)e be inad, he c^eth for 
nobody. . = - 

M, Sir, I take exception against swearing Judge's; I praise God I 
am not mad, but sorry to see you so out of temper. 

B, Did you ever hear one more impudent 1 

M. It is not ( I trusty impudence to answer for myself. 

B. May, 1 know thou art courageous, thou art fool-hardy. 

M, Though I fear not you, yet I fear the Lord.. . ^ 

B, Thou takest upon thee to be a preacher, but there is nothing in 
thee. Thou art a very, ass, an idioi, and a fool. ^ 

Af. I humbly beseech yoii, sir, have patience ; give this people bet- 
ter example. I am that 1 am, through tne Lord. I submit the trial of 
my sufficiency to the judgment of the learned; but this wandering 
speech is not logical. 

B. This fellow would have a preacher in every parish church. 

Jlf. So would St. Paul. 

B. Where wouldest thou have them ? 

M. In Cambridge, in Oxford, in the inns of court, yea, and some in 
prison, if there wanted more ; we doing our part, the Lord would do his. 
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- B. I thought where thou wonldst be ; but where is the living for them? 
■ . -M. A man might cut a large thong out of your hide and the rest, 
and It would not be missed. 

JB. Perjgt fuentire. Thou shalt dispose of our livings orderly, ) 

M. l^ is more than you can do yourselves. If living be the de&ult, 
they are to blame which have too much ; whatever is the cause, the 
churcli feeleth the smart. 

. JB. .Thou art an overthwart, proud puritan knave ; thou wilt go to 
Northampton, and thou wilt have thine own saying to die, but thou. 
ahalt repent it. 

. if.. I am no puritan ; I beseech you be good to me : I have been twice 
in wison, but I know not why. 

a. Where was he before t ' 
: : Keeper of the C^Ue house. With me, my lord., 

B. Have him to the Marshalsea, there he shall cope with the papists. 

Af. I am to go whither it pleaseth God, but remember God's judg^ 
ments : you do me open wrong, I pray God forgive you. 

That the parties in power could be scurrilous the above 
extrilct leaves no doubt : let us now see what strain the 
popt^iiia could adopt in their defence. ** Numerous anony- 
Qious pamphlets were issued, during Elizabeth's reign, 
which spared no invective or abase, but appealing to some 
of the worst passions of human nature, sought to direct 
them with destructive enei^ against the archbishop and^ 
his system. The most distinguished and effective of these 
tracts bore the name of Martin Mar-prelate, and were 
printed at a private press, which was moved from one place, 
to tgtiother, as the vigilance of Whitgift and his emissaries^, 
rendered necessary. They were written in a coarse abusivi^' 
style/' as the following quotation will testify. It is taken, 
from a pamphlet addressed *^ to the right puissant and ter* 
rible priests, my, clergy masters of the confoeation house,^ 
whether fickers general, worshipful paltripolitans, or any 
other of the holy league of subscription." 

'' But our brother Winchester, you of all other men, are most 
wretched, for you openly in the presence of many hundreds, the last lent, 
1587, pronounced taat men might find fault, if they were disposed- to 
quarrel, as well with the scripture as with the Book of Common Prayer. 
Who could hear this comparison without trembling t But lest^ you 
should think be had not as good a gift in speaking agamst his conscience 
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M my lord of Canteiiniiy is endued with, you are to underatind tliat both 
in tliat eennon ot his, and in another which he preached at the court 
the same lent, he protested before God, and the congregation where he 
stood, that th^e was not in the world at this day, nay, there had not 
been since the apostles* time, such a flouiislnng estate <Mf a church, as 
we have now in £ngland« Is it any manrel that we have so many 
swine, domb-dogs, non-residents, with their jonmeymea the hedge* 
priests, so many lewd livers, as thieves, mnrderers, adultereiB, drunk- 
aids, cormorants, rascals, so many ignorant and atheistical dohs, so 
many covetous popish bishops in our ministiy, and so many and so 
monstrooi corruptions in our charcht and yet likely to have no redress: 
seeing our shameless, and wainscot-feced bishops, like beasts, contrary 
to the knowledge of all men, and against their own consciences, dare, in 
the ears of her majesty, affirm all to be well, when there is nothing but 
sores and blisters, yea, where the grief is even deadly at the heart, 
l^ay, says my lord of Winchester (luce a monstrous hypocrite, lor he is 
a very dance, not able to defend an argument, but till he cone to the 
pinch he will cog and face it out, for his face is made of seasoned 
wainscot, and will lie as fast as a dog can trot), I have said it, I do say 
it, and I have said it. And say I, you shall one day answer it ^without 
repentance) for abusing the church of God and her majes^ in this sort. 
1 would wish you to leave this villany, and the rest of your devilish 
practices against God*s saints, lest you answer it where your peevish 
and choleric simplid^ will not avail you. I am adiamed to diink 
that the Church of England should have these wretches ibr the eyes 
thereof, that would have the people content themselves with bare read- 
ing only, and hold that they may be saved thereby ordinarily •** 

As the aboTO particulara not oxily illustrate the statement 
that ^'faults are confined to no party/' but are also interest- 
ing in the ecclesiastical histoiy of our country , perhaps you 
will think them worthy a place in your Magazine. I am 
indebted for my information to Price's History of Noncon- 
formity^ just published. 

Tours, &c. 

Y. 
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THE FLOOD. 

The light of every sparkling star 

Serene* had passed avray ; 
And o'er the eastern hills afar 

Appeared the king of day. 
Sublime upon hb mtving thronetf 
In regal state he sate alone. 
And, from his solitary h^ght» 

Contemplated the lands below 
Of half the Earth, with more delight 

Than mostly wont to know* 
For never since the sons of God» 
Those morning stars, in myriads trod 

The battlements of heaven. 
And viewed the new-made world, and strung 
Their harps, and praise and glory sung. 
Till air and earth and ocean rung, 

A fairer sight was given 
To mortal, or to angel shewn, 
Than that which now he gazed upon. 

High over head the perfect blue. 

Extended, met his raptured view ; 

Beneath him clouds resplendent rolled. 

Of crimson and of fluid gold; 

And under these the ocean lay. 

As calm, as beautiful as they; 

The smiling earth looked young and gay 

With opening buds, and bloom, and flowers. 

The progeny of recent showers; 

The birds attuned the rural bowers, 
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And sweetly nng the time away ; 
Bnt Bceaes like tbit we oft sonrey. 

But peace had winged the goMen hoin» 
Through all the happy world that day. 

Ho hatred Bomt 'twixt rival powers, 

No warrioTB scowled from hostile towef»> 
The poor, the rich, the yonng, the gfey» 

Had given to lore and joy the hours. 
And nooght resonnded o'er the earth, 
Bnt dancing, leading, song and mirth. 
Save in one solifaiy spot. 

Where stood a hbnc hitge and high, 

Which fhoQsandlB ent had wandered by. 
Which all aBke had now forgot. 
Which an had long regaidied not. 

Or looked on with contemptnoai eye. 
And laughed at him whose frenzied mind*, 
llie wondrous noreUy designed. 

With patience he their taunts withstood. 
And for their evil rendered good; 
A venerable sage was he. 

Six hundred years had passed away. 
Since first he saw the light of day. 
Yet perfect, to the full degree* 
The vigour of his mind and frame. 
As when he first to manhood came. 

Inspired by him who looked from heaveir. 
On earth the tribes of man to see. 

And found their hearts entirely given 
To sin, and foul idolatry. 

For ages had he toiled to shew 
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The error of the way they trod. 

And sought to win them to his God, 
But all in vain, they would not know. 
They would not hear the truths he taught. 

But walked contemptuously astrayi 

Each in his own perverted way. 
And every evil pleasure sought. 
And bowed the worse than idle knee 
To gods that could not hear nor see. 

Until Jehovah, grieved to mark 

The deep ingratitude displayed. 

Repented he the world had made. 
And bade his fiivoured Patriarch 
A vessel build, wherein secure 
To rest, while he bb wrath should pour 
O'er all the realms on earth that lay. 
And sweep the godless race avray. 

The sun had reached his highest height, 

And, here and there, a few 
Attenuated clouds of white 

Lay in the vaulted blue. 
And Noah went into the ark. 

And God the Lord made fest the door) 
And suddenly the skies g^ew dark. 

As they had never grown before, 
A palpable, deep blackness : Hark * 

What noise is that so full of dread % 

Say, is it meant to wake the dead 1 
And what portends yon burning mark 

Athwart the sky, all fiery redl 
Explain the unprecedented sign, 
What is it but the wrath divine. 
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So long delayed* so soon to fall, 
And oveiwhelm and ruin all ? 

Once more the air is still : 
Where have those noisy revellers fledl 
My ear receives nor sigh nor sound : 
Amazement every tongue has bound : 
A moment hushed, even as the dead i 

A silence audible. 
Tis past» a universal cry 
Of deepest woe ascends the sky. 
Again that horrid noise, again 

Along the heavens that living light. 

Burning insufferably bright ; 

Say, is there now no God of might. 
Ye Atheists? Ye blasphemers vain. 
Who dared so late his power despise. 

And question his existence, say 
Who backwards rolls yon flaming skies. 

That fill your souls with such dismay ; 
And ye who down te4dols fell. 
Your wishes and your wants to tell. 
Why not as reverently bow. 
And supplicate their favour now t 
Or shines the truth at length too plain. 
Those things of wood and stone are vain 1 
Secure upon the swelling tide. 

That o'er the earth indignant pours. 
The insulted few, triumphant, ride, 

l4'ow whose was madness, theirs or yours t 
Your homes, your towers, your temples, all 
In undistinguished ruin fall* 
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Earth crashes to her centre ; see. 

The everlasting hills foil down : 
Oht to the few yet trembling flee. 

And hide ye from hb angry frown. 
Ye need it not; the sea its shores 
Has bunt, ami o*er the plains it poms, 
Heaves, sinks, and boils, and foams, and roars. 
From heaven aunliar torrents come* 

And fierce the incessant lightmngs play. 

But scarce can tear their fiery way, 
llimagh water and commingled gloom. 

And time rolls on, and day and night 

That should have been, but stars and sun 
Have laded; vadn, indeed, their lijght 
If given : beyond the mountain's height 

The unrestricted waves have run ; 
And earth and all her myriads sleep 
Under the dark, avenging deep. 
All, all are gone; all save the few 

Preserved in yonder floating ark. 
Now fiiintly breaking into view, 

As light at length dispels the dark. 
To these the earth restored shall be ; 

From these new tribes of mao be bom ; 
The rest, beneath the whelming sea. 

Await the resnirection mom. 

T. K. 
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BRIEF COMMENTARY ON PASSING EVENTS. 

Luton Bible Society, —The Aiiiiiial Meeting of the Luton 
Braach Bible Society lind the Ladies-^ Association, was held 
in the Wesley air Chapel, on Tharsdiiy Evening, Sept. 8th. 
The chair wai taken by Joseph Payne^ Esq. and was occu- 
pied by him with his accustomed liberality and skill. The 
meeting ^tras addj$sse4 by minist0iii. and. gentlemen of va^ 
rious denominations,., and the harmony ^.smd good feeling 
which the Bible Society is so admirably adapted to promote 
pervaded the engagements of the evening". The speech of 
the Rev. George Browne, one of the Secretaries of the 
Parent Society, excited the deepest interest. 

The toftal recefpts of the Branch Society and the Ladies' 
Association^ during the past year, amoiintM t6 £105. 



Luton British iScAoo/.'— This valualile. Institution has at 
length arrived at such a state of forvardqes^, that it is ex- 
pected to be in full operation on October 10th. The School 
Room was opened on Thursday, Sept. Ut, when a lecture 
on education was delivered by Mr. Althainis, from London. 
Mr. A. unfolded the principles of the British system, and 
shewed their adaptation to the mental improvement of 
young persons. His discourse was useful but not brilliant. 

It is pleasing to observe how the over-ruling designs of 
Providence make the passions and prepossessions of men to 
advance the interests of civilization and religion. The 
National School of Luton was enlarged and placed under a 
more vigilant superintendence, by which the Sunday School 
children of other denominations of christians were drawn 
away. The illiberal restriction of the National system to 
those children who attend the Church on Sunday, in this 
instance wrought its own cure. The dissenters were justly 
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determined that their fold3 dhofild not be deprived of the 
Iambs of the flock, and they succeeded in erecting the 
British School. An effort had been made some, time pre-, 
▼lous, but it failed. The stimulus just alluded to was wantingf, 
but the moment it was supplied, a school on a more liberal 
plan was established. 

We would just caution tho dissenters not to allow the 
objectionable part of the national system to blind their eyes 
to its many advantages. We dislike one-sided and unrea- - 
Bonable conclusions, and now that a British school will 
leave the National one to secure its proper and le^timate ends, i 
it is to be hoped all illiberal feelings towards it will cease. 
For our own part, we are not aware, as far as the edu- 
tion of the poor is concerned, what advantage the one has 
over the other. In their different spheres we wish- them 
both prosperi|;y. ^ 



Luion improvements, — While Luton is so rapidly 
improving its external condition, it is hoped its moral 
advancement will not be lost sight of. The pond is filled 
up, and unsightly buildings are rapidly disappearing, bat 
we wait in vain for some token that the inhabitants are de- 
termined to make intellectual progression, of a public 
nature. May we be allowed to suggest the erection of a 
Town Hall on the site of the present ruin called the Market- * 
house ? The intelligent architect, Mr. Hollingsworth, is 
near the spot, and would doubtless be able to lend effective 
assistancQ, and there is every reason • to believe that the i 
Marquess of Bute would be a liberal contributor. Anything 
which facilitates intercourse of a rational kind, and fumish- 
• es popular information to the people ought to be generally 
encouraged. Public rooms would promote both objects. 
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On the Luton Bible Meeting. — 

It was a grand and glorious sight — majestic and sublime* 
When proudly o'er the sunlit plains of Asia's fruitful cliBie» 
The tribes of Israel went, with gold and many a costly gem. 
To offer to the God of gods, in lor'd Jerusalem ! 

It wai a spirit-stirring scene when bold and warlike men. 

Of difieient hosts, in vict*ry met, at glorious Dettingen ; 

And sang this strain, on bended knee, with sheath'd and stainleas sword, 

*< We praise thee, we acknowledge ibee, O God, to be the Lord I" 

But Oh ! it was a fairer scene, and better far to view, 
When Luton's town together call'd its Bible-loring few : 
When churchman, independent, baptist', methodist, and friend, 
like stars that stud the milky way, were brightly seen to blend ! 

ye, who by the love of gain, or sqpie less sordid tie. 

Were linked unto your homes, and passM the claims of duty by ; 

1 woald not in your place be found in calm reflection's hour. 

For conscience will be heard to speak, and say, with startling power— 

•' When to your finrms and merchandize ye gaily strode along. 

Ye slighted a right noble cause, and did religion wrong; 

Whereas ye would, if to that scene of union ye had trod. 

Have blest your neighbours and yourselves, and glori^ed your God !" 

;r. p. 
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BURIAL-PLACES. 

If any danger is to be apprehended from the rapid 
adyance of improvement bj which the present age is distin- 
guished, it is lest the interesting associations of antiquity 
should be altogether neglected, and utility be allowed to 
domineer over taste and refinement. That the Chapel of 
St. Stephen, for example, which had witnessed the earliest 
efforts of British senators for civil and religious freedom, 
should on that account, attach to itself a feeling of sacred- 
ness, was perfectly natural. While these remembrances of 
the olden time ought not, of course, to have been of more 
weight than the health an^l convenience of our legislators, 
we can have no fellow-feeling with those who derided the 
argument as silly and useless. Those who were willing to 
endure some disadvantages, so that they might still occupy 
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the place where Hampden, and Pym, and Chatham expend- 
ed their energies, might not he utilitarians, but they were 
certainly men of refined and feeling souls. 

It most have been observed, that burial-places have for 
some time past been in danger of extinction, from the fell 
attempts of those who have no conception of the value of 
anything but pounds, shillings, and pence. Because a few 
spots appropriated as the last dwelling-place of our fellow- 
men have become too small for the demands made upon 
them ; — because in other cases, they have been surrounded 
with habitations of the living ; — and consequently in these 
instances, reform has become necessary ; it has therefore 
been argued that church-yards are altogether a nuisance, 
and ought not to be tolerated in these times of superior 
knowledge and intellect. Hence companies have been 
formed for some wholesale disposal of ^the dead ; schemes 
for the cheapest and most compact method of stowing away 
what was once admired and loved, have become important 
mercantile speculations, to the peril of all ancient cemeteries 

whatever. 

One proposition, if we remember right, is that an immense 

pyramid should be constructed in the vicinity of large towns, 
in which, Pharaoh-like, our relatives are to be entombed. 
Who but a downright Goth would consent to such a method 
of disposing of his relatives ? Of this we are sure — that 
many have valued too highly the hallowed pleasure of visit- 
ing the resting-place of their friends ; of looking on the 
little green mound that covers them; and tending the flow- 
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ers which grow on the grave of their hopes, to allow of their 
dead being confounded with the mass of mankind in 
a pyramid ! The picture drawn by Blair, if a little over- 
coloured, is a representation of what is constantly occurring 
in real life, but which would no longer exist if promiscuous 
burial were to become prevalent. Speaking of a new-made 
widow, he says, 

*' Prone on the lonely grave of the dear man 
She drops ; while busy meddling memory, 
In barbarous succession, musters up 
The past endearments of their softer hours. 
Tenacious of the theme. Still, still she thinks 
She sees him, and, indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf, 
Nor heeds the passenger that looks that way." 

We consider the church -yards of our country as most 
important schools of morality, by which the religious feelings 
are kept in some state of life and ardour. We know fJiat 
the dead are there, which of itself is sufficient to produce 
seriousness ; but we know more than this general truth, we 
are brought into close contact with our former acquaintances. 
The prayers of our dead parents are heard afresh while we 
pass by their tomb ; and the regrets of a dying sinner over 
a misspent life, are again presented to our notice, when we 
look upon his sepulchre. We need only direct the attention 
of our readers to thepoe^*y of England; to shew the influence 
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of par bfin^places on. public morals. Eveiy bard has 
embellished hif produptiooA with allusiooa to the last abode 
of fiH living, an4 jmB done so with a eonsciousness that 
sucl^ l*efj^e]^pes would be sure to awaken the echoes of 
feeling and sentunent in the breast. 

The beautiful pnes of Gay, although so well known, are 
so appropriate, that we are tempted to quote them. Qaying 
mentioned 'Hhe rude forefathers of the hamlet*' he proceeds ; 



''Their name, their years, spelt by tbe unlettered muse. 

The place of &]aae and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 



''For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 



'>' Ofi ffome fond breast the pf^rting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloi|ing eye requires; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 



»> 



In connection with the above observations, we present 
to our readers a description of some remarkable burial places, 
extracted from a most interesting woii^ entitled 
" Peneillings by tfie way,'' by N. P. Wiilis, Esq. 
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The burial-place of Naples* 

I had read so many harrowing descriptions of this spot, 
that my cuiiosity rose as we drove along in sight of it, and^ 
requesting my friends to set me down, I joined an American 
of my acquaintance, and we started to visit it together. 

'An old man opened the iron door, and we entered a 
clean, spacious, and well-paved area, with long rows of iron 
rings in the heavy slahs of the pavement. Without asking 
a question, the old man walked across to the farther corner, 
rhere stood a moveable lever, and, fastening the chain into 
the fixture, raised the massive stone cover of a pit. He 
requested us to stand back for a few minutes to give the 
effluvia time to escape, and then, sheltering our eyes with 
our hats, we looked m. You have read, of course, that 
there are three hundr^ and sixty-five pits in this place, 
one of which is opened eVery day for the dead of the city. 
They are thrown in without shroud or coffin, and the pit is 
sealed up at night for a year. They are thirty or forty 
feet deep, and each would contain perhaps two hundred 
bodies. 

It was some time before we could distinguish any thing 
in the darkness of the abyss. Fixing my eyes on one spot, 
however, the outlines of a body became defined gradusdiy, 
and in a few minutes, sheltering my eyes completely from 
the sun above, I could see all the horrors of the scene bat 
too distinctly. Eight corpses, all of grown persons, lay in 
a confused heap together, as they had been thrown in one 
after another in the course of the day. The last was a 
powerfully made, grey old man, who had fallen flat on his 
back, with his right hand lying across and half covering 
the face of a woman. By his full limbs and chest, and 
the darker colour of his legs below the knee, he was pro- 
bably one of the lazzaroni, and bad met with a sudden death. 
His right heel lay on the forehead of a young man, emacia- 
ted to the last degree, his chest thrown up as he lay, aad 
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his ribs showing like a skeleton covered with a skin. The 
close black curls of the latter, as his head rested on 
another body, were in such strong relief that I could have 
counted them. Off to the right, quite distinct from the 
heap, lay, in a beautiful attitude, a girl, as well as I could 
judge, of not more than nineteen or twenty. She had 
fallen on the pile and rolled or slid away. Her hair wac 
very long and covered her left shoulder and bosom ; her 
arm was across her body ; and if her mother had laid her down 
to sleep, she could not have disposed her limbs more decently. 
The head had fallen a little way to the right, and the feet, 
which were small, even for a lady, were pressed one against 
the other as if she were turning on her side. The sexton 
said that a young man had come with the body, and was 
very ill for some time after it was thrown in. We asked 
him if respectable people were brought here. '* Yes," he 
said, ''many. None but the rich would go to the expense 
of a separate grave for their relations. People were often 
brought in handsome grave-clothes, but they were always 
stripped before they were left. The shroud, whenever 
there was one, was the perquisite of the undertakers.'' 
And thus are flung into this noisome pit, like beasts, the 
greater part of the inhabitants of this vast city — the young 
and the old, the vicious and the virtuous together, without 
the decency even of a rag to keep up the distinctions of life ! 
Can human beings thus be thrown away ? — men like our- 
selves — women, children, like our sisters and brothers ? I 
never was so humiliated in my life as by this horrid specta- 
cle. I did not think any thing that had been human could 
be so recklessly abandoned. Pah 1 it makes one sick at 
heart ! God grant I may never die at Naples ! 

Protestant burying ground at Rome, 

A beautiful pyramid, a hundred and thirteen feet high, 
biiilt into the ancient wall of Rome, is the proud sepulchre 
of Caius Cestius. It is the most imperishable of the anti- 
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quities, standing as perfect after eighteen hundred years as 
if it were built but yesterday. Just beyond it, on the 
dec!i?ity of a hill, over the ridge of which the wall passes, 
crowning it with two mouldering towers, lies the protestant 
burying ground. It looks towards Rome, which appears 
in the distance, between Mount Aventine and a smadl hill 
called Monte Testaccio ; and leaning to the south-east, the 
sun lies warm and soft upon its banks, and the grass and 
wild-flowers are there the earliest and tallest of the Cam- 
pagna. 1 have been here to-day, to see the g^ves of 
Keats and Shelley. With a cloudless sky and the most 
delicious air ever breathed, we sat down upon the marble 
slab laid over the ashes of poor Shelley, and read his own 
lament over Keats, who sleeps just below, at the foot of the 
hill. The cemetery is rudelv formed into three terraces, 
with walks between ; and Shelley's grave occupies a small 
nook above, made by the projections of a mouldering wall- 
tower, and crowded with ivy and shrubs, and a peculiarly 
fragrant yellow flower, which perfumes the air around for 
several feet. The avenue by which you ascend from the 
gate is lined with high bushes of the marsh-rose in the most 
luxuriant bloom, and all over the cemetery the grass is 
thickly mingled with flowers of every die. In his preface 
to his lament over Keats, Shelley says, ' he was buried in 
the romantic and lonely cetmetery of the Protestants, under 
the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the massy 
walls and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which 
formed the circuit of ancient Rome. It is an open space 
among the ruins, covered in winter with violets and daisies. 
It might make one in love with death, to think that one 
should be buried in so siJbeet a place.* If Shelley had 
chosen his own grave at the time, he would have selected 
the very spot where he has since been laid — the most seques- 
tered and flowery nook of the place he describes so feelingly. 
In the last verses of the elegy, he speaks of it again with 
the same feeling of its beauty . 
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*' The spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
. Where, like an infant's smile, o?er the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers aloog the grass is spread. 

'And gray walls moulder round, on which dull time 
Feeds like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 
And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime. 
Pavilioning the dust of him who plann'd 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble ; and bemath 
Afield ii spread, on tokieh a newer band 
Have fntch*d, in heaven's smite, their csmp of death. 
Welcoming him we lose, with scarce extinguished breath. 

' Here pause : these graves are all too young as yet. 
To have outgrovm the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each.* 

Shelley has left no poet behind, who could write 8o 
tondiinglj of his burial place in turn* He was, indeed, as 
they have graven on his tomb-stone, *cor cordium* — the 
heart of hearts. 

Catacombs of the Capuchins^ in Sicily. 

We drove this morning to the monastery of the Capu- 
chins. Three or four of the brothers, in long ^^y beiu^, 
and the heavy brown sackcloth cowls of the order tied 
around the waist with ropes, received us cordially and took 
us through the cells and chapels. We had come to see the 
famous catacombs of the convent. A door was opened in 
the side of the main cloister, and we descended a lon^ flight 
of stairs into the centre of three lofty vaultS; lighted each by 
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IL window at the extremity of the cei^Dg• A. mere fright- 
ful scene neyer ^{^alled the eye. The wal)e were lined 
Wi^h 9h9llow nich(39, firom whic(^ hang, le^ng forward, na 
if tp fall upon the gaz^r, the dried bpdies of monl^^ in the 
full 4re8s of their order. Their hands we^e prqe^^d upoa 
their hreasts or huqg ^^ their sides, their fjsices were blacl^- 
ened and wifihered^ ^nd every one seemed pa fiave preserved* 
in djabolipal caricature, ^l^Q yery ejlpression of life. The 
hair lay reddened and dry o|i the dusty skull ; ^e teeth » 
perfect qr imperfect, had grown browfi i|i tl|eir opesk mouths ; 
the nose had shrunk ; the cheeks falliBn in and cracked ; 
and they looked more like liying men cursed with (^oone 
horrid plague thaa the inanimate corpses they were, The 
name of each ytas pinned upon his cowl, with his age and 
the time of his death. Below in three or four tiers, lay 
long boxes painted fantastically, and containing, the mpnk 
told 1^, the remains of SieilVfin nobles* Upon a long shelf 
above sat p^rhaps a hundred childreQ of from pne year to 
five, in little chairs worn with thejr use while in life, dressed 
in the gaye^l; manner, with fanciful caps upon their little 
blackened h^ads, dolls in tlieir hands, and,'ii| qu^ or two 
instance^, a stuBFed deg or parrot lyipg ii\ their l^ps. A 
more horribly ludicrous collection of little withered faces, 
shrunk into expression so ei^tirely incQpsistent with the 
gaiety of their dresses, cpuld scarce be conceived. One pf 
them had his arn^ tied up, holding a child'e whip in the act 
of striking, while the poor thing's head had rotted apd 
dropped upon his l^r^a^^ ; and a leather cfip fallen pi^ one 
side shewed his l^are skull w^th the most comical expression 
of carelessness. We quite shpcked the old monk with our 
laughter, but the scene was irresistible. 

Tomb of ike Son of Napoleon, 

He Ues in the deep vftnlts of the Cap^G)^i^ convert, 
with eighty-four pf thf; iqiperial fj^mily of Austria beside 
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him. A monk answered our pull at the cloister-belly and 
the valet translated my request into German. He opened 
l^e gate with a guttural ' Yaw !* and lighting a wax candle 
at a lamp burning before the image of the Virgin, unlocked 
a massive brazen door at the end of the corridor, and led 
the way into the vault. The Capuchin was pale as marble, 
quite bald, though young, and with features which expres- 
sed, I thought, the subdued fierceness of a devil. He impa- 
tiently waved away the officious interpreter after a moment 
or two, and asked me if I understood latin. Nothing could 
have been more striking than the whole scene. The immense 
bronze sarcophagi lay in long aisles behind railings and 
gates of iron ; and as the long-robed monk strode on with 
his lamp through the darkness, pronouncing the name and 
title of each as he unlocked the door and struck it with the 
key, he seemed to me, with his solemn pronunciation, like 
some mysterious being calling forth the imperial tenants to 
judgment. He appeared to have a something of scorn in 
his manner as he looked on the splendid workmanship of the 
vast coffin, and pronounced the sounding titles of the ashes 
within. At that of the celebrated Empress Maria Theresa 
alone, he stopped to make a comment. It was a simple 
tribute to her virtues, and he uttered it slowly, as if he were 
merely musing to himself. He passed on to her husband, 
Francis the First, and then proceeded uninterruptedly till 
he came to a new copper coffin. It lay in a niche beneath 
a tail, dim window; and the monk, merely pointing to the 
inscription, set down his lamp, and began to pace up and 
down the damp floor, with his head on his breast, as if it was 
a matter of course that here I was to be left awhile to my 
thoughts. 

It was certainly the spot, if there is one in the world, to 
feel emotion. In the narrow enclosure on which my finger 
rested lay the last hopes of Napoleon. The heart of the 
master-spirit of the world was bound up in these ashes. He 
was beautiful, accomplished, generous, brave. He was 
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loved with a sort of idolatry by the nation with which he 
had passed his childhood. He had won all hearts. His 
death seemed impossible. There was a universal prayer 
that he might live ; his inheritance of glc^ry was so incalcu- 
lable. 

I read his epitaph. It was that of a private individual. 
It gave Ids name, and his father's and mother's ; and then 
enumerated his virtues, with a common-place regret for his 
early death. The monk took up his lamp and re-ascended 
to the cloister in silence. He shut the convent-door behind 
me, and the busy street seemed to me profane. How short 
a time does the most moving event interrupt the common 
current of life ! 



THE SPIRIT OF THE ALPHABET, 



iProtn the Literary Gazette^l 



NINA TO HER LAP-DOG. 



O Y R U 80 I C coW, 
Dear Beau^ to my caress? 

Can you not C I plainly told 
Thereby my love's X S 1 



Whcne'erlCRAof light, 
I plunge U in the C ; 

Or C Z if you B at night 
With thirst, I give you T. 
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From ^our D K of miTth» or rue 

Of joy, I take uny Q ; 
And Fificher's M T chartiM dei^. 

In size though W. 



B T or O P might S A 
Topaintyour F£G; 

For ne'er from L M N tal clay 
C!ame such an N T T I 



Dbmiss the i* Q O thy bird. 

He must X Q Z B ; 
Twas Jane the maid taught him that word 

Of strife. "O BCT.' 



f» 



N V makes puss yoitr N M £, 
For when your form is nigh. 

Her C D coat can scarcely be 
A P's worth in her I. 



And should X U V £ so good 
E'er tempt the dog-thiefs snare ; 

Despite X P D N C T^otild 
I C Q N E where. 



I^uch X L N C merits well 

The pencil of H. P. 
When dead'I'H write to L^ £. L. 

To write yotir L £ G. 
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LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

Vive memoi lethi. — ' 'Live mindful of death. * ' 

My dear L * * * * 

This sentiment, pregnant as it is with 
all that relates to man's happiness here and hereafter^ was 
received and adopted into the crude and imperfect systems 
of heathen philosophy. The ancients deemed the man re- 
gardless of the closing scene of life, either as senseless or 
maniacal ; and though they sought for consolation necessarily 
in very defective and limited means, yet it evinced their 
anxiettf on the subject , and showed that they were not ut- 
terly reckless concerning their future destiny. It is worthy 
of observation, likewise, that they connected Life with 
death, and by the motto affixed at the head of this epistle, 
seem to have shadowed out the universal audit spoken of in 
holy writ, "That men shall be rewarded according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they be good or whether 
they be evil." ** Tell me not," therefore said one, " how 
a man died, but how he lived." 

These days have passed. — Thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands — Millions, and tens of millions, have crossed the 
boundary of time, and their immortal spirits at this moment 
are in existence, and ever will be. This is a thought which 
to embrace fully, is almost beyond the stretch of human 
intellect: but add another to it — ^That these myriads of 
departed spirits were but as a feather in the scale — an atom 
in creation — nothing in His sight, whose power is illimitable 
— whose nature is incomprehensible ; — yea, less than no- 
thing, and vanity. 

The darkness of barbarian speculation is now dispersed. 
All mystery is cleared np by the introduction pf a gi-eate^-r* 
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the doctrine and incarnation of the Word, and Gcd having 
in these latter 4hjB ^pokea unto us hy his Soo. It behoves 
us to see 'Hhat we refuse not him that speaketh.'' With 
all their moral delinquency, many nations of antiquity were 
not obnoxious to the damning sin of unbeiief. Christ was 
not preached to them, and not having the law, they will be 
judged without the law. But how stands the case with 
us ? Let us abandon generalities, and come to particulars. 
We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ. — 
McsT ALL — BO evasion — ne escape— no exemption. Where- 
fore my dear young friend, you and / must, — and closer 
BtOl, Tou must. Yes, mrpine as you are — reckless as yoa 
may be, — earnestly as you hunt down the phantoms of a 
penshifig worid — keen as may be your relish of sensual 
grati&cation, and sharp as may be your susceptibility of 
animal delight, yet for all these things, God will bring you 
into judgment. Reflect therefore, one moment, upon the 
Btate of your heart in the sight of him before whom *' all 
things are naked and open."— Arrange in chronological 
order the diversified actions of your brief existence. — 'Cou- 
ple with these reflections the immaculate holiness of the 
Great Eternal-^-The superabundance of his grace, in the 
deliverance wrought out by the atoning sacrifice of his Son, 
and to what a fparful alternattve are you reduced ! Tramp- 
ling underfoot the Son of God, and counting the blood of 
the covenant an nnholy thing ! Doing despite to the spirit 
of grace, and tn very fact and deed saying ** Who is the 
Lord, that I shroald obey Him ? 

Do yon want evidence ? "Search the scriptures," and 
the brilliant impress of divine authenticity, if your heart be 
right, will wither your infidelity, scatter your sophistry to 
the wind , tmd transform you into a guilty, ruined simaer, 
prostrate at tfie footstool of mercy, with sorrow in your 
heart and penitential confession on your lips. Until you 
are brought to this, vaki are your expectations, desperate 
your resolves. " Thou fool ! this night thy soul shall be 
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required of thee." The moment of your reading this sen- 
tence might he the moment of experience ! Oh ! revert to 
the former part of this letter, follow up the train of thought 
there opened, and what do you thmk must be the wrath of 
thitt Being! — and moreover the everlasting wrath. "The 
wrath of God abideth," If the last gasp of breath escape 
an impenitent soul, or spring from a deceived heart, Oh ! 
then, a great ransom cannot deliver you. Pardon my 
attempt to guide you to the mansions of the blessed. I see 
not why your soul should be lost any more than mine : the 
same God is Lord over all, and rich unto all that call upon 
him ; and there is joy in the preisence of the ai^els in hea- 
ven over one sinner that repenteth. Oh J could I wring 
from you one solitary tear of contrition — Oh ! could I but 
be instrumental, in the hands of God, in exciting one spirit- 
ual desire within your heart, I would willingly sacrifice 
my choicest earthly pleasure, and raise my heart in thank- 
fulness to heaven. 

**I know that my Redeemer liveth." Yet, with all his 
comeliness and beauty, you reject him. Oh ! turn at his 
reproof. He will pour his spirit upon you, and bring you 
out of the horrible pit and the miry lay. 

You may behold the King in his beauty, and the land 
which is afar off: you have precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little; but, alas ! like many 
others, you may go, and fall backward, and be broken, and 
snared, and taken. 

God, of his infinite mercy, avert this awful catastrophe, 
and do you, my dear young friend, believe that' I shall 
(however you may receive this communication) ever feel 
deeply interested in your welfare. 

Yours very sincerely, 

St, Albans J. H. 
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LINES 
To a YwMg GtntltmanQhQfu.X to enter into the Sea Service, 

BY J. PAYNE, ESQ. 

Farewell, my young sailor, fairewell, 

Thou art bound for a far distant shore ; 
Thy bark will ride over the ocean's proud swell. 

And its waters around thee will roar ! 



Yet the love of thy kindred and friends 
Shall greet thee, wherever thou art ; 

For wide as the region of nature extends. 
Can fly the pure wish of the heart. 



We will not lament, for we know 

That Providence always is near ; 
And thou may st in the climes of the sun or the snow 

Be as safe and as happy as here. 



The God of the air and the land 
Is the God of the wind and the sea ; 

And he will stretch out his omnipotent hand. 
And say '* peace '' to the tempest, for thee. 



The past in for|[etfulne8s lies. 
The present is clouded with pain ; 

On the dreams of the future we fanten our eyes. 
For they tell of thy coming again. 



But, while thou art far from our sight, 

While billows between us shall roll. 
We will pray to our Maker, both morning and night, 

To bless thee in body and soul! 
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A HEBREW WAR SUMMONS. 



(Set to Music) 



Sound ye the trumpet, sound ye. 
Call ye the warriors round ye. 
Draw ye the sword for the battle of the Lord, 
And barst ve the chains that have bound ye. 
Wave ye tne banner, and draw ye the bow. 
Grasp }e the spear, and seek ye the foe. 
Strike for your God and your country the blow 
The blow of the fearless and free. 

Sound ye the trumpet, &c. 



Bind ye the victims, bind ye ; 

Let not ambition blind ye ; 

Seek at the shrine of the glory divine 

What the mercy of heaven has design'd ye : — 

Call ye the bridegroom, call ye the bride, 

Youth in its beauty, and age in its ptide. 

Kneel ye together the altar beside. 

And God for the vict'ry implore. 

Sound ye the trumpet, &c. 

Wreathe ye the garknds, wreathe ye ; 
Breathe ye the welcomes, breathe ye ; 
Soon in the dust, if Jehovah ye trust. 
Shall the tyrants ye serve be beneath ye : 
Heroes shall come in the pride of their fBune, 
Joy in their hearts and renown on their name, 
Marcliingfin triumph and honor, to claim 
The fairest of crowns ye can give. 

Sound ye the trumpet, sound ye. 

Call ye the warriors round ye. 

Draw ye the sword for the battle of the Lord, 

And burst ye the chains that have bound ye. 
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BRIEF COMMENTARY ON PASSING EVENTS. 

Scientific Institution for Luton,— The Editor has already 
called the attention of his readers to the importance of pro- 
viding for the intellectual culture of this town, hitherto, all 
parties must confess, too much neglected. The interests 
of commerce are furthered with an energy amply sufficient 
for every practical purpose. A meeting was held at the 
George Inn, on Monday, Oct. 24th, to consider the propriety 
of bringing a rail -road through the parish, and we feel 
assured that as far as Luton is concerned, every aid will be 
rendered to such an important undertaking. Again we 
bring before our readers the necessity of providing mental 
resources in some degree adequate to the increased de- 
mand. The following communication will speak for itself. 

To the Editor of the County Miscellany. 

Sir, 

In the third number of your periodical, a correspon- 
dent has called the attention of the inhabitants of this 
neighbourhood to the subject of our being without a Scien- 
tific Institution. ''Why should Luton be without an In- 
stitution dedicated to Science V* he plainly and boldly 
asks. — I have waited for the publication of the fourth and 
fifth numbers, thinking I might see the question answered, 
or that a more competent pen than my own might continue 
to advocate that, cause which has been so well commenced. 

Surely the reason why we should be without an Institu- 
tion cannot be supposed to have its origin in either of the 
three following causes: — -first, that we are too poor; second, 
that we are too few; third, that we are too ignorant. No 
one who knows Luton well, or who has witnessed its great 
liberality when Religion, Charity, or the love of Country 
and Independence have called upon it, would say that it is 
either poor or parsimonious. Let the sums it affords to 
Missionaries, to Bible Societies, to the Educating of the 
Poor, and let its every other public action be the testimony 
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by which it is judged. And as to numbers, shall a town 
with upwards of four thousand, and a parish with nearly 
seven thousand inhabitants be called too small for such a 
purpose ? if so, is it not probable that some of ouv neigh- 
bours in Dunstable would willingly join us ? But I coqld 
point out some towns much smaller than this where Institu- 
tions are well supported. 

The man who would venture to say that Luton is too Ig- 
norant for such a purppse, must have less respect for the 
intellectual acquirements of his neighbours than I possess. — 
I feel satisfied that there are many of the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood who are well qualified to become mem- 
bers of an institution, both by their property, their educa- 
tion, and their love of science, and I have certain knowledge 
that a desire for the thing does exist. 

Why then it may be asked **is Luton without an Insti^ 
tution devoted to Science V* I much fear the cause is to be 
found in party feeling. Society in Luton is unfortunately 
much divided. Perhaps there may exist among us in some 
degree, that miserable delusion which says, stand afar ofi*, 
I am holier than thou ! Or perhaps the phrase is a little 
otherwise, stand behind me, I am richer than thou ! Or 
perhaps it is, I cannot associate with this man : his political 
principles are adverse to mine ! Shame on us if such 
thoughts ever exist in our minds for a moment ! We should 
respect each other not because we bow at the same altar 
only — nor yet should wealth purchase our regard — nor dif- 
ference of political principles forfeit our esteem. — 

*' The mind*8 the standard of the roan." 

I think there is not the slightest doubt that if some two 
or three persons would take the lead in this affair, and ap-* 
point a meeting to be h3 Id to discuss the matter, it would 
be carried into effect ; we should then be able to prove that 
we are neither too poor, too few, or too ignorant ; and that 
we can banish party feeling for the love of literature and 
science. In the mean time I sincerely hope you will not 
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allow the subject to fall, now that it has been once started 
b^ your correspondent R. until Luton ranks as high in 
scientific renown, as it does in commercial importance. 

I have the honor to be 

Yours respectfully, 

Oct. \9th, S. 



Hitchin and Baldock Bible Society,— The Annual 
Meeting of the above auxiliary society was held on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 6th, at the assembly room, Hitchin. The chair 
was taken by William Hale, Esq. one of the vice-presidents. 
The report was read by the Rev. W. W. Pym, and resolu- 
tions were moved and seconded by the Rev. Messrs. S. V. 
Edwards, T. Griffin, T. Morel, of Coward College, London, 
J. Taylor, W. B. Hayne, H. Burgess, J, B. Watson, and 
T. T. Leete, and by W. Wilshere, Esq. We should 
have given an outline of the speeches which were delivered, 
had not a full report already appeared in the Herts, 
Reformer, The attendance was very respectable. 

Our solicitude for the welfare of the Bible Society de- 
mands our comment on some sentiments uttered by the 
Jirst Speaker, which, although they were allowed to pass 
without notice at the Meeting, were decidedly out of order. 
The general tone of that speech was christian and gentle- 
manly, but the speaker, enumerating the names of martyrs 
and confessors, concluded the catalogue with those of 
0*Sullivan and M'Gee !! Mr. E. evidently forgot the 
situation in which he stood, surrounded by Dissenters and 
Dissenting Ministers, but ought he to have failed to remem- 
ber it ? Had some spirited Dissenter called the speaker to 
order, who could have blamed him ? And yet by such a 
course the harmony of the meeting would have been dig* 
ttrbed. What would Mr. E. have said, had a brother of 
aaother communion eulogized Sibree and Binney? This 
plain question will evince the impropriety of the remarks 
complained at 
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Church Rates, [From a Letter in the Chronicle.'] — 

On Wednesday, the 19th of October, 1836, the subject 
of Church-rates was again brought under notice, in the 
form of a public meeting, held in the City of London Tav- 
ern — a meeting which will long live in the memory of 
those who were fortunate enough to be present, not so much 
on account of its numerous attendance, but for the heart- 
stirring speeches, without one excepticm, of the gentlemen 
who addressed the meeting. Probably on no occasion did 
I ever hear arguments of a more substantial nature adduced 
in the support of any cause than on the expediency of an 
entire extinction of church-rates, and their total incompati- 
bility with justice. 

Church-rates have been a grievance which ought long 
ago to have been redressed ; for it is a manifest species of 
injustice to make any body of men support and pay for a 
religion which they disapprove, and from which they are 
conscientious seceders. And is there any occasion for these 
impositions ? None whatever. The Church of England is 
strong enough, both in riches and in popular feeling, to 
support itself, and, if she did so, she would inevitably raise 
herself in the estimation of all other Churches, and also of 
those who are out of the pale of either of them. 

The clergy have nothing to fear on this score — they will 
always have a respectable maintenance ; and I firmly be- 
lieve, were the Church to depend altogether on her own re- 
sources, they would, as a body, be better provided for than 
at present. Let the true ministers of the Established 
Church unite in this grand, this holy work; but in the 
present crisis, should supineness and indifiference predomi- 
nate, then how awful will be the consequence : no one can 
tell the degradation awaiting her. But I hope better 
things ; in fact, I see the sun of rectitude dawning on our 
religion in all its splendour and glory. Such alterations 
must be effected as will agree with the spirit of the times ; 
and the enormous abuses which have crept in must be swept 
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away with tbe besom of destruction. I trust tbe day is not 
far distant when the unhappy and miserable feelings of ex- 
olusiveDese, persecution, aJsKl bigotry, will be banished from 
the religionist, and tibat he will consider all Christians of 
whatever Church members of the same family — members 
of tbe one uniTersal Church established by God himself, 
that Church which shall last when the constitution of every 
other shall be broken np ; for it is plainly revealed in 
Scripture that all existing, and consequently imperfect. 
Churches shall be rooted op, to give more immediate or- 
ganization to the universal Church, which will, perhaps, be 
shortly acknowledged by all men. 



Herii. and South Beds. Baptist Union. — The half- 
yaarly Meeting of this association of Baptist Churches was 
hatdon Wednesday, Oct I9th, at Leighton- Buzzard. The 
Rev. W. Upton of St. Albans, preached in the morning, 
and public meetings were held in the afternoon and evening. 
This Union as]Mre8 to the character of liberality in its gen- 
eral feelings towards all christians, and proposes, by an 
ingennoos examination of divine truth, to correct all known 
errors, and reject mere prejudices in doctrine and practice. 
The following extracts from the First Annual Address of the 
Union will throw some light on its character. 

**We wish it to be cleariy understood, that we are advocates 
for tbe greatest Catholicism in our feelings of respect and 
affection towards all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. We can yield to none in affectionate esteem for all 
good men, however much their views of scripture doctrines 
and church government may differ from our own. A 
Fenelon in the Church of Rome, or a Richmond in the 
Church of England, we hail as fellow-workers for the truth, 
and hope to be permitted to join their society in heaven. 
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Vo erroneous flentinient entertained by othefB, can erer 
blind us to the image of our Maker which may be developed 
in their spirit and conduct." 

The usual appearance of the Churches is thus described. 

•* If we cast our eye orer the Churches which come im- 
mediately under our notice, what, in the shape of union and 
co-operation presents itself? For purposes of utility far too 
little. Their ministers may be on friendly terms with each 
other, and their members may meet together on some occa- 
sions of a public kind, but this has generally been the extent 
of their intercoui'se. Their ministers are removed, and 
others succeed them ; internal convulsions agitate them ; 
the spirit of the Lord is poured out upon them, and they 
prosper ; but none officially sympathize in their sorrows, 
or rejoice in their success. Individual feelings, of course, 
are excited by these neighbouring events and changes, but 
there is no collective token of regard or interest. like 
cities in the desert, our Churches have appeared te be ««it 
off from intercourse ; their life and movements have been 
confined within an impassable barrier, and tiiey h«ve saft 
solitary from generation to generation. 

*'The injurious effects of this state of things are often 
visible. When destitnte of Pastors, the Churc4»es might 
often obtain valuable assistance from the counsel ef the 
Ministers and Elders of other communities. Many are the 
cases in which disputes respecting candidates for riie min- 
istry might have been amicably adjusted, had the Oharehes 
been accustomed to seek the friendly advice of their neigh- 
bours. In internal troubles generally, the solicited inters 
ference of a third party would be attended with beneficial 
results. None are so likely to be misled as those who are 
excited by being the spectstors of contention, and the sug- 
gestions of a disinterested observer would often have a calm- 
ing and peaceful effect. 

'' When great prosperity has been enjoyed by a community, 
had union been cultivated among us, seal and piety would 
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have become contagious. A holy jealousy would have been 
excited, while an acquaintance with the means which God 
had chosen peculiarly to bless, would have led to their gen- 
eral adoption. But alas ! much of the blessedness of our 
brethren, and many of the instrumemts of usefulness they 
have employed, have been unknown to us, because we 
have not been united.'* 

Among the causes of the want of union among Dissenting 
Churches, this is one ; — 

''A rigid adherence to the letter of the Holy Scriptures, 
without a proper consideration of its spirit^ has had some- 
thing to do with the state of affairs wa are lamenting. 
Those passages which warrant our view of the subject of 
church government have been strained to sanction a dull and 
Mullen system of non-interference. Because we read of 
the Church at Rome, at Corinth, at Ephesus, or at Galatia, 
and believe they were independent c ommunities, does it 
follow that no tie connected them, or that they were as 
anxious as oursdves to maintain their distinctness ? By no 
means* A careful investigation of the liistory of the 
Church will certainly correct this rigidity of sentiment and 
practice. When the scriptures lay down a rule^ of course 
there is no appeal ; the authority of heaven must be obeyed 
and followed. But mere precedent ^ although apostolical, 
has not the force of a command. Before such examples 
can be applied to ourselves, numerous circumstances must 
be considered ; and thus, in some cases, a deviation from 
precedent may be more in accordance with the mind of the 
Spirit than a close imitation.*' 
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CRIMINAL LOVE OF BOOKS. 

Bibliomania, or '* Book Madness/' has been exempli- 
fied to its utmost extent bj remarkable and dreadful disclo- 
sures on the recent trial, at Barcelona, of an ex-monk, one 
Friar Vincente, a ** lover and preserver" of old books. 
The trial is reported in the Spanish papers. It appears that 
a poor book-vender, named Patxot, kept his shop or stall 
under the pillars ^^de los Encantes" at Barcelona, and that 
Friar or ex-friar Vincente, for he called himself Don Vin- 
cente, had, on expulsion from his convent, established 
himself under the same pillars, also for the purpose of 
vending books, and had contrived to secure a good share of 
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the literary riches of his convent on his own shelves , 
Vincente, though a bookseller, was still more desirous of 
having and keeping books. He never parted with a rare 
or carious book without reluctance, and sometimes he flew 
into a passion and abused the customers, who, in right of 
purchase, carried off his treasures. 

About four months ago, at an auction of the library of 
an old lawyer, amongst the books put up was a fine copy 
of the '* Furs e Ordinacions fetes per los Gloriosos Keys de 
Arago als Regnicols del regno de Valencia,'' printed in 
1482, by Palmart, who introduced printing into Spain. 
Patxot desired much to have it. Vincente desired it as 
eagerly, and bid upwards of £50 sterling, but Patxot bid 
still higher for it, and carried it off in triumph. Vincente 
was heard to murmur vengeance. Before a week had 
elapsed, the shop of Patxot was consumed by fire, with the 
body of the unfortunate man himself, and with, as it was 
supposed, all his books. 

The authorities did not think of inquiring into a circum- 
stance that seemed accidental, but an unusual number of 
assassinations began to attract attention. A literary Ger- 
man who visited Barcelona had been found murdered ; and 
a curate of the neighbourhood. These were, at first, 
attributed to political causes, until, at length, it was 
remarked, that all the victims were men of studious habits. 
An alcalde, Don Pablo Rafael, author of many learned 
works, had disappeared ; besides a judge, and other func- 
tionaries. 
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tt was immediately rumoured that the loquisition had 
been secretly re-established, and that a tribunal under it» 
laws held mysterious sittings, and pronounced these fearful 
sentences, so fearfully executed. Search was made at ther 
domiciles of all persons suspected of belonging to such a' 
society ; and among those, the shop of Don or Friar Vin-' 
cente was searched. Nothing was found but books. The' 
Corregidor took down some of these, the ** Directorium 
Inquisitorum" of Gironne, as relating to his object; the 
removal of the volume caused another to fall, which- bud- 
been secreted behind it, and which, on being picked upl- 
and opened, proved to be the "Furs e Ordinacions," the 
rare volume purchased so dearly by poor Patxot at the sale* 
It was now found in the possession of his rival bidder ; the 
search was continued, and another book was found, n^hich 
had belonged to Don Pablo N — -- , another victim. Vin- 
cente was apprehended, confined, and threatened. He at 
length promised to confess, upon one condition, namely, 
that his collection of books should not be dispersed or sold 
to different persons. Assured of this, he made certain 
confessions, with full explanations on the day of his trial. 

Vincente, when placed at the bar, appeared a little, 
stout, dark man, of a ruddy and open countenance. He 
made the sign of the cross and began : — 

'' I will tell the truth ; I have promised it. If I have 
been guilty, it has been with good intentions. I wished to 
enrich science, and preserve its treasures. If I have done 
ill, punish me : but leave my books together — they have 
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dime no harm. It was most reluctantly I consented to asM 
mj first predons book to a corate. St. Joint is witness I 
didmj utBMSt to disgasthisK with it. I told him it was a bad 
copy, and had a page in manoscript; all would not do; he 
paid the price, and went away. I followed him along the 
Galle Ancho, b^;ged him to take back his meneyy and re- 
tnni the book. He refnsed; and while entreating him we 
reached a kme place. Wearied with his obetinaey, I took 
one my dagger, and stabbed him ; rolled him into the ditdi, 
and coi^smd hkn with branches^ and carried home my 
precioQS volume, which I see yonder on the table." 

The President then a^ed him if this was the only time 
he had killed persons for their books. Vincents replied, 
** My library is too well stecked fcr that ; no se gano Za- 
mora en ma Aoror— Rome was not built in a day." 

The Fraafdent desired him to ejqplain how he had des- 
patdied the o*her riclims. Vincente relied, "Nothing 
noreidttiple ! When I faund a purchaser so obstinate that 
he would hare the Tolume, I tore out some leaves, being 
wellwvi^surethat he would comeback for them. When he 
did, I drew him into an inner room, under pretence of 
rej^cing the pages, and then despatched him. My arm 
never failed me." 

'' Did not your heart rerolt at thus destroying the image 
of your Maker ?" 

*' Men are mortal ; they die sooner or later. But books 
are not so ; they are immortal, and merit more interest." 

<< And you committed murder merely for books ?" 
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'' And for what more would jou ? Books are the Gloria 
de Dios — the glory of Gods !" 

"And Patxot — how did you murder him ?" 

'' I got in hy the window, found him asleep, threw a 
soaped cord about his neck, and strangled him. When 
he was dead^ I took off the cord, set fire to the bed, and 
withdrew," 

The prisoner's advocate endeavoured to invalidate the 
evidence by proving that the copy of the work which Patxot 
had bought was not unique. This he succeeded in proving; 
which affected his client more than anything else-— more 
than even his sentence. 

Vincente was condemned to die by strang^ation. 

In the annals of crime there is not a more remarkable 
instance of perversion of mind than that which is just 
related. Vincente was a lover of books, a book collector. 
His desire was inordinate and uncontrollable. To possess 
one, he committed murder. To possess more, he murdered 
on. Reader, we will pause a moment — to both of us is the 
command — '^Thou shalt not covet,** Can either of us say, 
** I do not covet V* Vincente coveted,* 



• From the "Patriot, 
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A SPANISH EXECUTION. 

(from '* SPAIN REVISITED.") 

**The prison was already surrounded by a dense crowJ. 
The escort, which was to conduct the prisoner to the place 
of execution, was at his post, and squadrons of cavalry 
patrolled the streets leading to it, keeping the way open 
and beating back the crowd with their sabres, and trampling 
upon them with the armed hoofs of their horses, much in 
the same manner as if the government had still been that 
of the absolute king, and the felon a false-hearted liberal. 
It was expected, and currently reported, that there was to 
be a popular tumult among the serviles, and an attempt by 
the disbanded volunteers, to rescue their heroic comrade. 
The government, unwilling to betray any weakness, did not, 
however, increase the detachment of troops on immediate 
duty beyond what was usual, yet preparations were secretly 
made, to pour forth an overwhelming military force. The 
troops at the garrison were ready to march at a moment & 
warning, and individual cavaliers of the body-guard, in their 
gay uniforms and antique casques, were seen at each instant 
spurring away on their fleet barbs, of the caste of Aranjuez, 
to carry to the palace the anxiously expected intimation, 
that all was still well. 

*'At length the prisoner was brought forth. He was 
dressed in a penitential robe of yellow ; on his head was 
a cap of the same colour, faced by a white cross. His face 
was pale, less apparently from fear than long confinement, 
for his frame was not convulsed, and his hands trembled not, 
as he held before him a paper, irom which he chanted a 
prayer, uttered with an earnestness proportioned to the lit- 
tle time that remained to him to make his peace with hea- 
ven, and the conviction that he was about to enter on an 
eternity of bliss or misery, the common belief of a land in 
which, though there may be much crime, there is as yet 
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%ut little infidelity. A dark beard, which was of many 
^ays* growth, augmented the ghastliness of his expression. 

^*At his side was a friar of the order of Mercy, in a white 
liabit, and a shaven crown, who held before the unhappy 
man a crucifix, bearing an image of the Saviour, through 
'whose intercession he might yet, by repentance, be saved. 
With one arm the holy man embraced the prisoner, whis- 
pering in his ear words of consolation and comfort, and 
accompanying him as he faltered in his prayers. He 
-was seated on a white ass, his legs bound below; and 
the patient unconsciousness of the docile animal of the 
errand on which it was going, contrasted singularly with the 
interest and irresistible sympathy which all there felt in 
the fate of a fellow-man about to enter on the 4inknowii 
xegions of eternity. 

**The brotherhood of Peace and Charity, each member 
l)earing a torch, gathered closely around the victim, whom^ 
from ausentiment of humanity, and in fulfilment of their 
solemn vow, they had comforted with their society, and aided 
-by their prayers ; for his sake they had become mendicants 
through the public streets, collecting sufficient alms from 
the charitable to supply with comfort and decency the last 
wants of nature ; and, when justice should have wreaked itB 
necessary vengesmce on his body, they were to withdraw 
it from its place of ignominious exposure, consign it with 
careful decency to the tomb, and offer prayers and masses 
for the soul which had taken its flight. 

*' So soon as all had neached the street, the soldiers gath- 
ered roand, their serried bayonets seeming to shut out all 
hope of rescue, and the muffied drum beating a monotonoos 
and mournful measure, the procession set forward to the 
scene of death. The singular combination of this group — 
the criminal, the ass, and the cowled friar in his white robe, 
the torch-bearing brothers of the Pazy Caridad, the stern 
and mustachoed warriors who guarded the law*s victim, 
offered to the eye a singular spectacle, while the chanting 
o£ the criminal, aud of the compassionating spirits who 
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joined in his prayers, mingling strangely with the hoarse 
drum and the measured tramp of the soldiers, bringing 
nearer, at every footfall, the moment of the catastrophe — 
all tended to impress the beholder with a gloomy and terrible 
interest. 

** The instrument of execution was different from what I 
bad been accustomed to see in Spain. It was the yarrote^ 
which the liberals, actuated by the spirit of improvement, 
exercising itself first, as in revolutionary France, in a more 
ingenious method of putting people to death, had substituted 
for tlie gallows. lite form of it was very simple. A single 
upright post was planted in the ground, having attached 
to it an iron ooilar, large enough to receive the neck of 
the culprit, but capable of being suddenly tightened to 
much smaller dimensions, by means of a screw, which 
]^yed against the back of the post. A shor^ elbow pro- 
jected at right angles from tiie post, for the criminal to sit 
on, the screw being attached to the post at a distance above, 
suited to the height of his body. 

*' When th^ procession had arrived at the foot of the 
gallows, the bird-catcher was unbound and removed from 
the ass, and seated upon the projecting elbow of the garrote^ 
which lodted towards the east His legs were again se- 
curely hound to the post en which he was seated, and his 
arms and body to tiie upright timber at his back. Here he 
made his last confession at the iooi of the scaffold. The 
friar chanted the prayers whi<^ the eh«rch has set apart 
for the closing scene of life's latest hour. The criminal 
repeated his responses fervently and audibly. He was now 
eonvinced that there was to he no reprieve and no rescue, 
finch oftoment was more precious to his soul than worlds of 
treasure. He rememberod that the penitent thief had been 
iwfp,Yea at his latest hour — Why might he not hope, being 
also penitent, to cfanm that precions promise — *' To-day 
ilmlt thou he idlli me in Paradise V* 

"The friar wtitspered words of consolation. He pro- 
nomieed the promise -of absolution, and covering tiie unhap-* 
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py man with the folds of his ample robe, thereby signified 
that he was a pardoned, because a repentant sinner, and, as 
such, admitted into the bosom of the church. The scene 
at this moment was one of awful interest. The eyes of 
that vast crowd, filling the square, and clustering on grat- 
ings, balconies, and house tops, were fixed, with intensely 
excited gaze, on the one object of attention. The battalion 
of infantry formed an impenetrable phalanx around the 
sca£Fold . Behind it, mounted on powerful coal-black horses, 
a squadron of cuirasiers, with drawn sabres, and clad in 
panoply of steel, were drawn up, ready for instant action, 
yet as motionless as death. The glorious sun of a Castilian 
heaven, shining through an atmosphere yet more brilliant 
and unclouded than our own, was sent back in bright reflec- 
tion from cuirasses, emblazoned with its gorgeous image, 
glancing from antique casques, and flickering round the 
points of sabres and bayonets. 

*' Still, for a moment, the man of God covered, with his 
garb of sanctity, the figure of the criminal. And now it is 
withdrawn, and the executioner, with dexterous art, quickly 
and stealthily adjusts the iron collar to the neck of his victim. 
A hand is on either end of the powerful lever which works 
the tightening screw, Life has reached its extremest limit. 
Time is dropping his last sand ; ere it is yet qui# fallen, 
one prayer of supplication is uttered for mercy in that eter- 
nity which begins. Quick as lightning the motion is 
given to the fatal lever; a momentary convulsion agitates 
his frame, and horribly distorts his countenance, and the 
sinner is with his God. The bell of the neighbouring 
church tolls a mournful requiem from the top of its tower ; 
lips are &een to move in muttered prayer to speed the part- 
ing soul, and ten thousand breasts are signed together with 
the cross of reconciliation. A fleet horseman darts away at 
a gallop to announce to the alarmed inmates of the palace 
that justice has not been robbed of its victim, and that its 
consummation is complete. 

** Thus ignotainiously died Solorzano, surnamed El 
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Pajarero. His sins to his fellow men upon earth ^ero 
expiated; let us hope that he may find mercy in heaven. 
Peace to his soul !" 



OH! WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN I 

[From the "Juvenile Forget-me-not. "] 

Ob I would I were a child again, a child with spirit free, 
Singing glad songs of merriment beneath the hawthorn tree ; 
Watching the many-coloured clouds pursue their course on high. 
Trying to count the silver stars that gem the evening sky ; 
Weaving, beside the sparkling stream, a wreath of summer'flowers. 
Or reading wondrous fairy tales in green sequestered bowers. 
The sights, the sounds of nature, then my happy hours beguiled ; 
Would I could feel her power again — Oh 1 would I were a child. 

I chose TUf sprightly playmates for simplicity and mirth ; 

I recked not of the lofty, or the sage ones of the earth ; 

Laden with gifts by lavish friends, I asked no monied store, 

Save to relieve the beggar's wants who wandered to my door • 

I wrote my artless verses without effort, toil, or aim ; 

I read them to a listening group without a hope of fame -. 

By grovelling schemes, by worldly views, my thoughts were undefiled 

Would I were now as free from care — Oh 1 would I weie a child. 

Yet soon my youthful heart began to spurn a life like this ; 

I deemed the far-off glittering world a fairy land of bliss ; 

I left my playmates to their sports — ^bright dreams came o er me then. 

Of stimng scenes, of crowded halls, high dames, and gifted men : 
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AaJ, while my short and simple tasks with careless speed I conned, 
I sighed to study learned lore my feeble power beyond ; 
Like Rasselas. around me while the happy valley smiled, 
I longed to quit its limits, and to cease to be a child. 



Lord ! I recall my heedless wish : still let me. day by day. 
Beneath thy pure all-seeing eye, pursue my humble waj ; 
The steep and rugged hill of life with cheerful patience climb, 
Trusting to leach fair Zion'sland at thy appointed time; 
Or, if my hurried prayer in part thou deignest to fulfil. 
Grant that with infant meekness I may ever wait thy will ^ 
Aid me to school my rebel heart« to calm my fancies wild. 
And make me, in submissive love, indeed a little child. 

Mrs. Abdt, 



LINES ON THE WANING YEAR. 
[From "Poems by H. Rogbrs."] 

Again thou'rt here — thou waning yearl 

(The joys of summer fled) 
Crown'd with thy chaplet dry and sear—* 

A wreath already dead : 
While each tempestuous breath of air. 
Leaves thee more leafless and more bare, 

And whistles o*er thy head. 
Now autumn's tempest, passing by. 
Are heralding a darker sky. 

As stood that fabled form of grief 
When all she loved was gone. 
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(Strewn like the faded aatumn's leaf,) 

And left her all alone : 
Too desolate to weep a tear. 
All broken-hearted stood she there, 

Till chilled to very stone : 
So nature wears the frozen eye 
Of joyless, reckless apathy. 



How desolate she looketh forth. 

From all her beauty riven! 
Scarce smiled the summer flowers on earth, 

Scarce shone the sun in heaven. 
When heavy winter treads the sky. 
And sweeps her pride and glory by ; 

A od on his tempest driven , 
Sails many a withered leaf and flower. 
That sunn'd themselves in summer's bower. 



Thou fading year — thou sky of storm, 

That seem St the shroud of all ; 
And over summer's faded form 
Dost spread thy sullen pall ! 
How like, thou changing sky, to man. 
Whose hopes scarce pass an hour's span, 

When they are doomed to fall! 
Man — Man ! the creature of a day, 
4¥ho smiles and weeps, then dies away. 



TO AN INFANT. 

£bY MRi3« HEMANS ] 



Thou wak'st from happy sleep to play, 
With bounding heart, my boy 1 

fiefore thee lies a long bright day 
Of summer and of joy ! 
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Thou hast no heavy thought or dream, 

To cloud thy feaileBS eye ; — 
Long be it thus I — life's early stream 

Should still reflect the sky ! 

Yet, — ere the cares of earth lie dim. 
On thy young spirit's wings,— 

Now, in thy mom, forget not Him 
From whom each pure thought springs. 

So, in thy onward vale of tean. 

Where'er thy path may be. 
When strength hath bowed to evil years. 

He will remember thee ! 



POETRY. 

BY CAISBH CAMPBEIL. 

[From the "Forget-me-not.'* 1837.] 

"Where find ye Poetry T Go, look abraad. 

Go forth and meet it in etch blade of grass ; 

In every bell of dew^ that on the sod 

Makes for the butterflies a looking-glaas ; 

In every sunbeam, and in every shade. 

In the stream's murmur, and the wild bird's song ; 

In merry cricket's chirp the weeds among ; 

In sunny meadow and im gloomy glade I 

"Where find ye Poetry T The fertile earth 

Is one fiedr volume, filled with thoughts sublime ; 

And he, who worships nature, and looks forth 

With pondering spirit on the course of time. 

Shall in each page find sweetest poetry : 

Religion, Beauty, Truth, Sublimity ! 
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THE RESURRECTION, 

BT J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 

(From the " Forget-me-not" 1837.) 



Morning of the Sabbath-day ' 
Oh thou sweetest hour of prime ! 

Dart a retrospective ray 

O'er the eastern hills of time ; 

Daybreak let my spirit see. 

At the foot of Calvary. 



Joseph's sepulchre is nigh; 

Here the seal upon the stone ; 
There the sentinel, with eye. 

Star-like, fixed on that alone ; 
All around is calm and clear. 
Life and death keep sabbath herci 



Bright and brighter, beam on beam. 
Now, like new-created light. 

From the rock-cleft, gleam by gleam. 
Snoots athwart the waning night ; 

Till the splendour grows intense, 

Overpowering mor&l sense. 



Olory turns with me to gloom ; 

Sight, pulsation, thought, depart ; 
And the stone rent from the tomb, 

Seems to fall upon my heart: 
With that shock the vision flies, 

Christ is risen — and 1 may rise — 



Rise, like Him, as from this trance. 
When the trumpet calls the just 
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To the saint's iDheritance, 

From their dwellings in the dust — 
By thy resurrection's power, 
Jesus ! save me in that hour \ 

Sabbath morning ! hail to thee ; 

Oh thou sweetest hour of prime f 
From the foot of Calvary, 

Now to Zion'stop ] climb; 
There my risen Lord to meet. 
In his temple, at his feet. 



EASE WITHOUT REST. 

[From •' Verses for Pilgrims," by Da. Hinds.} 



I viewed my plans all tempest tost. 
Broken my hopes, my labour lost; 
And sought a deep secluded bower. 

Where I no more might hear or see 
What fills the world from hour to hour. 
That stage of sin and vanity. 



'Twas well at first ; but fiowery ease. 
How soon I know not, failed to please ; 
The powers of darkness swayed my breas'. 

The evil angels, Fear and Doubt, 
And gave me scarce a moment's rest 
Within, though all was calm without. 



I tried on Zion's lyre to play. 
But heart and hand both went astray : 
No music's made by stagnant pools. 

But by clear brooks that run ; 
And thus are quick, not laggard souls. 
Kept in the sweetest tune. 
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If I had seen some ills before, 
These inward plagues were worse and more 
The soldier never knows to yield. 

Till heard the note for lest; 
The soldier of the open field. 
Then I pronounced most blest. 



Then thought I, pity loves to dwell 
Not in a silent unknown cell ; 
Or. if a while she hide from sight, 
'I'is but to go and find the balm, 



With which she flies, by day and night. 
The anguish of onr souls to calm. 



1 looked to that incarnate love 
For me, which left all heaven above, 
Over the dark and stormy wild 
'J'o tread woe's roughest path. 
Until the lost rebellious child 
Was snatched from ittstaat death. 



Awake, my soul ; thine enemies 
Are all awake to steal thy prize ; 
Against thy King, with frantic spite, 

1 umultaomly they throng : 
Awake 1 though short will b^ the fight : 
The triumph, oh, how long! 



I'he war-horse, as the trumpet sounds, 
Bears on, regardless of its wounds ; 
And where truth's banner is displayed, — 
Oh ! who would shun the nobler strife? 
With garlands is it not arrayed 
Of everlafting lifet 



Higgins Printer, Dunstable. 
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PREFACE. 



This "literary trifle" has attained to the growth 
of nearly two years, contrary to the expectations 
which were formed when it started into being. The 
question which the Editor has now to decide is, shall 
he be guilty of infanticide by stopping the future 
existence of his literary offspring ? While some per- 
sons would argue for the perpetration of such a 
crime, as the savages do for the murder of their little 
ones, by telling us that our Miscellany is of no use^ 
and therefore might justly be put to death, we con- 
fess we have sufficient natural affection remaining to 
allow it still to he. It is decided, therefore, that the 
Magazine shall be allowed a continuance of life, 
with the expectation of its becoming more useful as 
its powers are still further developed. 

Who has a right to complain of inutility^ if his 
efforts have not been used for the promotion of use- 
fulness? With one or two exceptions the Editor 
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has been compelled to furnish materials] for the 
Miscellany from his own resources. Again he invites 
the co-operation of those gentlemen whose tastes 
and abilities could adorn its pages. 



Luton, Nov. 23, 1837. 
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THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 

According to the promise given in the last number of the 
Miscellany, we shall endeavour in future to adapt its con- 
tents to the largest class of society^ for the purpose of 
forwarding that intellectual improvement which is the 
privilege and duty of all. In saying this we are not to be 
understood to mean that nothing but scraps of intelligence, 
old anecdotes, or amusing narratives, will be found in our 
pages ; — which some persons suppose are the only materials 
with which the popular mind can be stored ; — we shall still 
aim at that originality for which we have been conspicuous, 
and exercise a watchful superintendence over what we may 
select from others. Our sole object will be to furnish a 

B 
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monthly collection of prose and poetry which will rather 
elevate than depress the understanding of our readers. 

There is one object of great importance to the middle and 
lower classes, to which we pledge ourselves to give much 
attention ; we mean the formation and orogress of Literary 
AND Scientific Institutions. Some towns are already 
distinguished by these valuable auxiliaries to civilization and 
religion, and our pages will be open to any communications 
respecting their proceedings. Those places which are de- 
ficient of societies of this kind we hope to stimulate to a 
more laudable imitation of their neighbours. Every manu- 
facturing town should be provided with inducements for 
the persons employed in them to read and to think. No 
one will ever suspect us for a moment of a disposition to 
Bndervalne the exercises of the sabbath ; they alone can 
effectively promote man's present and future well-being. 
But religious engagements should not supersede the culti- 
vation of the intellect ; the former being rendered mpre 
ennobling and effective by the latter. 

Education generally will receive our best assistance. 
We hope to be able to confer some benefit on Sunday Schcol 
Teachers. This useful class of philanthropists will be bene- 
factors to their pupils in proportion as they possess, them- 
selves, an enlightened understanding. The progress of 
National, British, and Infant Schools, we shall be happy 
to mark with such observations, as, in our opinion, will 
promote their respective designs. On all these various 
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sabjects we solicit the contributions of others, and hope ta 
obtain them to a greater extent than we have hitherto done. 
With these simple yet interesting claims upon public 
attention the Editor commences a new volume of the 
Miscellany. 



MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 



A Lecture on the above subject was delivered at the 
Baptist School Room, Luton, on Thursday Evening, Dec. 
15th, by the Editor of the "Miscellany." The following 
outline is copied from the Hertford Refoimer, a newspaper 
which shews a laudable anxiety to promote the best moral 
and religious, as well as political interests. This 4ecture is 
the first of a series which Mr. Burgess proposes to deliver 
during the present winter. 

'* The town of Luton has long been stigmatized as being 
regardless of those public institutions which are generally 
considered as the results of cultivated intellect. While the 
education of ihe children of the poor has been conducted 
with sufficient zeal on the sabbath, the establishment of 
day schools adequate to the wants of an increasing popula- 
tion, has only recently been attended to. With the excep- 
tion of a few select reading societies, no effort has been 
made to bear on the multitudes of young persons who are 
brought together by the manufactories of the place, or on 
the mechanics, who are always numerous in prosperous 
towns. A strong conviction of the benefits to be derived 
from increased mental improvement ^ both to the town ta 
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general » and to tluMe who are more immediately under his 
care, has indaced the Lectarer to use his endeayoors for 
that end. 

The Divine Being has institated a clear distinction be- 
tween the corporeal and mental powers of man ; so that 
r:hile their strict union is necessary to the idea of humanity , 
they are broadly defined as entirely different in nature, 
capacity f and design. On the corporeal faculties, as con- 
necting us with matter, and adapting us to our present 
passing existence, it is unnecessary to speak. The mental 
powers, not being the objects of sense, require to be contin- 
ually brought out, to counteract that which is merely 
animal in our nature; and, from the dangerous tendency 
of those which are corporeal to engross our thoughts, the 
former demand our sedulous attention. For the purpose 
of simplifying, it may be proper to consider the advanta- 
ges o/*cu/hi;a^i72^ the understanding J and then to point 
out the SOURCES JVom which mental improvement is to be 
derived. 

The ADVANTAGES may be classed in the following order: — 
Firsty the promotion of the designs of our Maker towards 
us must be considered important. The eye is not more fitted 
to take in the beauty of heaven and earth, nor the palate 
to enjoy the exquisite flavours of various fruits, than is the 
mind to reflect and reason. The more refined skill of 
Heaven is displayed in the formation and arrangement of 
our mental capacities, and consequently they are intended 
for a nobler end, which their cultivation alone can secure. 
Secondly, our own happiness is promoted by a cultivated 
understanding. The pleasures of sense are exceedingly 
transient ; the joys of the intellect are lasting. There are 
moments, hours, and years of our life, over which the 
lenses can throw no charm, and which must be cheerless, 
if mental exercises do not come to our aid. Thirdly', the 
secular interests of mankind must be promoted by efforts of 
the understending. Mere industry can do but little ; the 
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brutes are industrious. Iiidastryy in the first age of the 
world, dug a bole in the soil for the seed, plucked oS the 
grain from the stalk, and pounded it between two stones into 
dour ; Intellect discorered the plough, the sickle, aiMl the 
mill. Industry called in inferior animab to the help of 
man ; Intellect brought to light the powers of the steam 
engine. Industry alone would have supplied Britain with 
the means of subsistence ; Intellect has made her the mart 
of nations. The im^provements in the cotton trade, which 
have conferred such incalculable advantages on our country, 
were the discoveries of mechanics of cultivated minds. 
Thus the progressive advancement of society is to be secured 
by human intellect. Fourthly, we can instruct others ef- 
fectively only in proportion as we are reflecting ourselves* 
A regard to our offspring should thus stimulate us to improve. 
Sunday-school teachers ought now to aspire after a higher 
station than they have hitherto occupied, l^rom being 
teachers of the mechanical art of reading, they should in- 
form the understanding of their pupils. There is a vast 
disparity between the mere teacher of spelling, &c. and 
one possessed of mental cultivation. Fifthly^ religpioa 
itself demands for the full exhibition of its graces, that it 
should occupy the reasoning faculties. Religion does not 
demand learning, but it must not be dissociated from 
thought. Supposing equal sincerity and zeal in both cases, 
the religion of Dr. Johnson would have been far more effec- 
tive to himself and others, than that of a person of neg- 
lected understanding. 

Among the Sources from which the improvement of the 
mind is to be derived, may be mentionefl the following : — 
First, an habitual remembrance of the importance of en- 
larging the intellectual faculties should be maintained. If 
a standard of excellence is set up, it will be a constant 
stimulus to exertion. The superiority of others around 
lis should not be considered as the result of any radical 
difference of constitution, but of education. 
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Secondly^ habits of observation open soarces of im|yrot«- 
meat to all classes. Everj thia^ which passes around us 
has some appropriate lessoo. The scenes of nature otter 
a thousand voices, and the actions of men are never silent 
to those who listen. Thirdly^ reflection on the materials 
which observation has grained may be carried on in a vast 
variety of circumstances. Agricultural pursuits are favour* 
able to reflection, as are all sedentary trades and professions. 
Those who know how to reflect will not always feel solitary 
when akme, and will not be dependent on external circum- 
stances for all their happiness. Fourthly, as the results of 
the observation and reflection of others are a necessary help 
to our own, reading well-selected books will be a principal 
source of mental advancement. An acquaintance with 
books must not be confounded with real wisdom, but that 
wisdom b materially assisted by such an acquaintance. 
OISERVE, THINK, READ, are the lessons we should oontin- 
ally present to the youn^, and to all indeed who are solici- 
tous to obtain a cultivated understanding. 

Some illustrious examples of self-acquired attainments 
were adduced, and the lecture closed. Previous to the lec- 
ture, above one hundred and twenty persons connected with 
the Baptist Chapel sat down to tea in the School-room, 
which has been reeootly erected, and forms a handsome ob- 
ject in the quarter of the town in which it stands." 



BURIAL PLACES. 
No. II. 



In a former paper on diis subject some striking^ accounts 
were given of different methods of interment, some delight- 
fully pleasing, and others very revolting to humanity4 The 
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acceptance which that article met with has induced the 
writer to continue his reflections, and to select other inte- 
resting examples. 

The burial grounds of our own coantrj are not only 
instructire as the last abode of our friends and relatives, 
they also teach us solemn lessons by their venerable anti-' 
quity. They are spots in which we converse with past 
generations of men. The habits, the sentiments of other 
years, are revived ; as the grave-stone is more impressed 
by ^'time's decaying fingers," and the inscription speaks a 
language more antiquated, we move in imagination' among 
people, whom the oldest on earth cannot really remember. 

How many grades of society are made to pass before us 
as we survdy an old burial ground and the antique temple 
connected with it ! There are effigies of the monks, desig- 
nating an age of superstiticn. With a little effort of fancy 
the black marble figure again glows with life, and the 
rhurch is transformed into a monastery of the earlier time. 
Armed warriors whose sword death has long since sheathed 
remind us of the martial spirit of our ancestors, the time 
of knights and ladies, of captive innocence, and dauntless 
liberators. The pious zeal of survivors points as, in other 
cases, to tlie works of love and charity by which the depart- 
ed were characterized. Age after age rolls on ; the sculp- 
ture and the writing gradually become more familiar, till 
we find ourselves treading on the dust of those with whom 
we have actually conversed. 

On a future occasion we shall endeavour to describe 
some old burial grounds minutely ; for the present the fol- 
lowing miscellaneous descriptions are given. Take the 
following sweet picture first ; we have found it in Tait*s 
Magazine for October. 

Besides the decayed castles and verdant sites, where once a hamlet 

or little toun flourished, there is another touching feature in Highland 

scenery — lonely burying grounds, remote from tower or town, and often 

hanging above the sea or some creek of a loch. We have seen them in 

different places of those desolated tracks^ where births are now rarer 
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thasbarials. Some of them have been attached to Catholic religious- 
houses, fallen long since into decay ; or to kirks suppressed by the 
union of parishes; others to decayed townships ; some are in the beau- 
tiful islets of lochs. 'Oh, to be buried in one of those green islets I 
says tome one. 'where no little boys could jump over our grave-stone, 
nor great ones trample on our dust with callous indifference !* 

One ofthemostsoothin? and solemn of those lonely burial grounds lies 
above the Frith in Ross-shire, nearly opposite Culloden Muir, on the 
sunward slope of the pastoral downs of Kilmuir, where many an even- 
ing sun smiles sweetly on the nameless graves ; and we came uuon 
such a burial place here. Such places help to people the desol^. 
glens to us. We conjure up the sleepers, and bid them speak, atfd^ 
tell us their story, by the same potency which gave the borderer power 
to raise the wizard in Melrose Abbey. — But we have already told you 
too much of that story : — so farewell for ever to the broken and exited 
clans. — It is not in Sutherland we shall choose to speak of them — 

*A noble race ; but they are gone, 

With their old forest wide and deep, 
And we have/Ml our flocks upon 

Hills where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon ; 

Upon their fields our harvest waves : 
Our shepherds woo beneath their moon— 

Ah ! let us spare, at least, their graves.' *' 

The cave of Machpelab, which became, after the pur-, 
chase of Abraham, the family sepulchre of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, is thus described by the Spanish Jew, Beojainin 
of Tudela, who visited it about 650 years ago. . u 

" I came to Hebron, which is situated in a plain ; the ancient city 
stood upon a hill, but it is now desolate. At tnis lower city there is a 
large temple caMed St. Abraham, which was the Jews* synagogue, 
when the country was in the possession of the Israelites, ' But the 
Gentiles, who afterwards inhabited the place, built six sepulchres in the 
temple, by the names of Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and 
Leah. The inhabitants now tell the pilgrims that they are the menu* 
ments of the patriarchs, and great sums of money are offered there. 
To any Jew, offering the porters a reward, the cave is shewn, with the 
iron gate opened, which is preserved for its antiquity. A man goeth 
down with a lamp into the first cave, where nothing is found, nor also 
in the second, until he enter the third, in which are all the six monuments. 
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the one right over against the other. All of them have inscriptions, 
with the different names, in this manner ; — 

'Sepulchrum Abraham patris nostri, super quem pax sit/ 

The grave of Abraham our father, with whom be peace. A lamp per- 
l)etually burns in the cave, fed with oil by persons appointed for the 
purpose. Also in the same cave, there are tuns full of the bones of 
the ancient Israelites, brought hither by their families." 

As we have approached the g^ves of tlie Patriarchs, we 
jimll refer to two others. The first is the tomb of Rachaely 
thus described by Mr. Carne, in his *' Recollections of the 
East." 

" The spot is as wild and solitary as can well be conceived; no 
palms or cypresses give their shelter from the blast; not a single tree 
spreads its shade where the ashes of the beautiful mother of Israel rest. 
Yet there is something in this sepulchre in the wilderness that excites 
a deeper interest than more splendid or revered ones. The tombs of 
Zecharias and Absalom, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, or that of the 
kings in the plain of Jeremiah, the traveller looks at with careless indif- 
ference ; beside that of Rachel his fancy wanders to the land of the 
people of the east ; to the power of beauty that could so long make 
banishment sweet ; to the devoted companion of the wanderer who 
deemed all troubles light for her sake. The precincts of the sepulchre 
are now used by the Turks as a cemetery, and the desire which they 
feel that fheir ashes may re<«t in this spot is singular and extreme. All 
round this simple tomb lie thickly strewn the graves of the Mussulmans. 
No slewler pillars of wood or stone, with inscriptions in letters of gold 
are here ; not a single memorial which this people are otherwise so fond 
of erecting in their cemeteries It seems to be sufficient that they are 
placed beneath the favorite sod ; the small and numerous mounds, over 
which the survivor some times comes and weeps, mark the places of the 
gpraves." 

The next is a metrical musings suprgested by reading Gen. 
50. 2, 13, *' And Joseph commanded his servants to embalm 
his father; and the physicians embalmed Israel. And his 
sons carried him into the land of Canaan, and buried him 
in the cave o^ Machpelah, which Abraham bought with the 
field for a possession of a burying place." — 
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THE MUMMY OF ISRAEL. 

"And the physicians embalmed Israe'" — Gen, 1. 2. 

In some lone cave the Patriarch still 

] n decent order lies! 
Great Egypt's ancient healing skill 

Corruption's power defies. 

Thy fatthers have to dust returned 

'Jheir forms for ever fled ; 
But thou, great saint ! art still inurned. 

Thou art but partly dead. 

O could some angel now disclose 

Thy spot of lonely rest ! 
What hand might break thy long repose 

Or lend thy swathing vest 1 



While Copts with pompous art enshrined. 

To curious eyes are given ; 
Father of Israel's tribes, we wait 

To see thy form in heaven ! 



H. H, 



Luton • 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

To the Editor of the Country Miscellany. 

Sir, 

Encouraged by the approval my suggestion has 
met with from yourself and your correspondent **S", I ap- 
pear before you once more the advocate for an Institution 
of Literature and Science in the town of Luton. But strong- 
er encouragement than the advocacy of my proposition by 
yourself and your correspondent in the '* Miscellany**, has 
been afforded me by the practical experiment you have 
made in calling a meeting at which the subject of mental 
improvement was to be considered. 

Your invitation was not unheeded ; I rejoice to hear that 
members of the established church mingled, on this occasion 
cordially with their dissenting brethren ; nor did those be- 
longing to the community of Friends stand aloof. No, they 
never do when any thing which they consider good is to Jbe 
effected. Friends they are to civil and religious liberty ; 
friends to whatever measures they conscientiously believe 
calculated to ameliorate the condition t)r to promote the 
welfare of mankind generally, of of any classes of society ; 
and where such are being pursued, there we find them z(?a- 
lously labouring in the foremost ranks. I augur well from 
their presence at the meeting, and hope we shall not be 
without their support in carrying out the objects we have 
in view. 

I regret that I was unable to attend on the evening of 
the 15th. Business which I could not leave prevented me, 
otherwise I should have been with you, having fully made 
up my mind to be present. I consider. Sir, this first step which 
you have taken to be a very important one. It proves, to 
my thinking, that we shall not be without the countenance 
of the inhabitants of Luton in pursuing our desired under- 
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taking. It seems to ine that now it will be proper to take 
the second step in our proceedings. You, sir, roust be well 
aware, that the place where we desire to bring persons of 
all parties in nolitics arifl of varied "modes of faith" as upon 
neutral l:h>uti(1, cannot bo the sci.'ool-room of a Baptist 
Meetirg'-l^oibe or a jjjw-establislied church, or of a Wes- 
leyan cf.'.ipel. It must be a place unconnected with any 
particular denomination of worshippers. You did well to 
make the first movement in tlie only place which was, per- 
haps, immediately available, and as a preliminary experi- 
ment it was successful ; but the fact satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, that many peisons of various religious persuasionB are 
favorable to the object of mental improvement, the school- 
room of the Baptist Meeting cannot, in my opinion, be ju- 
diciously used as the scene of our future proceedings. I 
consider that our obvious course now is to call a meeting 
at the George Hotel ^Ho consider the expediency of forming 
a literary and Scientific Institution in the town of Luton". 
Supposing the voice of the meeting favourable to the ob- 
ject, the term& of subscription must next be decided upon 
and persons desirous of becoming members must register 
their names. A meeting of members must next be beld| 
and a President, a Secretary, and Committee be elected. 
If no offer of eligible premises be then made, a sub-commit- 
tee may be appointed to seek for them, and I have lively 
hope that the institution would soon be comfortably estab- 
lished. In fact, according to present appearances, if the 
course of events follows as regularly as iS follows Ry this 
town will not be long without an establishment for the 
developement of mind. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

R. 

Luton, Dec. 21, 1836. 
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REMARKS, 

Suggested by the following sentence in the Hecuba of 

Euripides* 

'^Alas! there is nothing on which dependence can he placed.'^ 

'—Written as a Thetn$ at Collegef by /• Payn0, Esq, 

Various are the ways in which mankind discover the 
propriety uf this remark, but all receive, in some degree or 
other, an experimental acquaintance with its truth. 

The lich man reposes in fancied security, surrounded by 
extensive possessions; he anticipates the long continued 
enjoyment of his property, and employs himself in the for- 
mation of schemes calculated to promote its extension ; but 
while he is thus engaged, the hand of some needy villiaa 
rifles his coffers, diminishes his present comforts, and dis« 
sipates entirely the airy vision of future aggrandizement 
which plays before his distempered imagination. 

The monarch sits upon the throne of his fathers, deeming 
himself safe in the possession of an hereditary crown, and 
the sway of a legitimate sceptre ; he reckons upon many 
years of happiness, and expects that he shall descend into 
the grave in a good old age, with all his regal honors thick 
upon him. But scarcely has he indulged the pleasing 
reflection, when the invading arm of an aspiring rebel 
dispels the gay delusion, and teaches him the uncertainty 
of human affairs, by tearing the crown from his head, and 
wresting die sceptre from his grasp. 

The brow of the victorious warrior is adorned by a wreath 
of laurel, and a chaplet of ivy encircles the head of the 8uc« 
cessful votary of learning. They expect that these marks 
of distinction will flourish through successive generations, 
but the ** blast of malignity" annihilates their hopes by 
withering the verdure of every leaf, long ere themselves 
have paid the debt of nature. 
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The actire stripling, die bloomuig Tirgin, the hardj 
yeteran, boast of their freedom from disease : but soon are 
tbev stretched opon a bed of sickness, and the glow of per- 
fect health which crimsoned their cheeks, gives place to the 
hectic flash of a ferer, or the pallid hue of a consumption. 

The possessor of intellectual superiority Icoks down with 
conscious dignity upon those who are less gifted than him- 
self; but his sources of happiness are not exempt from the 
general uncertainty. — 

"A fever or a blow can shake 
Proad Wudom's boasted role. 
And of the brightest genius make 
A madman or a fool/' — 

Gaiety peindes the social circle, mirth and minstrelsy 
preside at its entertainments, and durability seems stamped 
upon all its pleasures. The hand of Providence removes 
its brightest ornament, and soon its rejoicings are conrerted 
into lamentations, and its songs exchanged for sighs. 

The establishment of the assertion of my motto will be 
best effected, not by syllogistic arguments carefully and sub- 
tilly constructed, but by a plain and unsophisticated appeal 
to the philosophy of facts, by a consideration of those events 
which furnish a practical illustratioD of its correctness, as 
well as the confessions of these individuals who heve dis- 
covered its truth and the testimony of those writers who 
acknowledge its propriety. 

In ancient times, the instability of human affairs was 
experienced by Xerxes in a very extraordinary maimer, he 
being compelled to make his escape in a small vessel, but 
a short time after he had complained of the want of sea 
room for his navy. 

It was experienced at a later period by Cardinal Wolsey, 
who <ifter rising to the highest offices of trust and emolument 
which it is possible for a courtier to obtain, was suddenly 
depfived of his honours ; and exchanged the smiles of bis 
Sovereign's applause for the frowns of his kingly indigna- 
tion. 
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Nor in modern times are instanceB wanting. There is 
an individual to be found, who, having swayed the sceptre 
of a neighbouring^ country , and led fais vietomus troops 
through an extensive part of the Continent, now exiled to 
a rock in the midst of the ocean, looks back with regret 
upon his former splendors, and traces in the peculiar occur- 
rences of his uncommon life the uncortainty of human 
affairs. 

It was acknowledged by the Romans, ia the custom 
exercised by them on particular occasions, when Ma efficer 
preceded the emperor, bearing in his hand some burning 
flax, which he waved in every direction, and as the smoke 
rose up exclaimed, ** Sic trannt gloria mundi" 

It was acknowledged by Alexander the Great, when he 
caused to be painted on a table the device of a sword en- 
compassed by a wheel — ^'shewing thereby Csays the histo- 
rian) that what he had gained by the sword was liable to be 
turned about by the wheel of fortune." 

It was acknowledged by one of the four kings who drew 
the chariot of Sesostris, the l^iyptian Conqueror. — He wae 
observed frequently to look back at the wheel of the carrn^ 
to which he was fastened, and being asked the reason, he 
replied, '* I do behold and observe that part of the wheel 
which was lowest, becomes by and by the highest, and 
the highest lowest ; and I note therefrom the instability of 
things in this world." 
And Young, in his beautiful and impreesive exttemation — 

'* The spider's most attenuated thread 

Is cord, is cable, to man's tender tie 

On earthly bliss, it breaks mth every breeze." 

In conclusion, it appears from the statements of ancient 
and modern writers, as well as the experience of past and 
present times, that all things here belaw are fleeting and 
transitory, and the man who places dependance vpea human 
joys and pleasures, will find them, when he least expects it, 
vanish from his sight He wiU discover them by dear- 
bought experience to be ae Shakspewe hae elated— 
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" Swift as 1 sbadovr ; short as any dream ; 
Brief •• the lightniog in the collied night. 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth ; 
And, ere a man hath power to say, ' Behold !' 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up.' 



tt 



Those persons will not contemplate this subject in vain 
who look through the uncertainty of terrestrial to the dura- 
bility of celestial things, and while they learn from their 
reflections, that *'all on earth is shadow" are led to the far 
more important consideration, that ''all beyond is substance/' 



THE GOSPEL ECHO. 

The following Verses were found in a'pew in the church of Kirkbean, 
in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright. Of the author we know nothing : 
but judging from the hand-writing, we should suppose them to be the 
production of some female whose ear is not only tuned to song, but 
whose heart is also warmed by the best feelings that belong to a chris- 
^n. 

True faith, producing love to God and man-— 
Say, echo, is not this the gospel plani 
Echo— — The gospel plan. 

Must I my faith in Jesus constant shew. 
By doing good to all, both friend and foe ? 
Echo— Both friend and foe. 

When men combine to hate and treat me ill. 
Must I r^urn them good, and love them still ? 
Echo Love them still. 

If they my failings causelessly reveal. 
Must I their faults as carefully conceal 1 

Echo As carefully conceaL 

But if my name and character they' tear. 
And cruel malice too, too plain appear; 
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And when I sorrow and a£9iction know. 
They love to add unto my cup of woe ', 
Say, echo, say, in such peculiar case. 
Must I xsontinue still to love and bless 1 

Echo ^till to love and bless* 

Why, echo ! how is this ? Thou'^ sure a dove» 
Thy voice will leave me nothing else but love. 
Echo Nothing else but love. 

Amen — with all my heart then — be it so — 
And now to practice I'll directly go — 
Echo .Directly go. 

This path be mine! and let who will reject, ' 
My gracious God me surely will protect. 
Echo Surely will protect. 

Henceforth on Him I'll cast my every care. 
And friends and foes embrace them all in prayer. 
Echo -Embrace them all in prayerr 



THE GREAT STORM. 

(^From a Contemporary,) 

By the late tempest we are reminded of that tremendous 
hurricane in 1703, which when spoken of, is emphatically 
called the Great Storm. Both storms are alike remarkable 
for having occurred in the month of November. The great 
storm of 1703 was at its height on the 27th, the late one 
on the 29th of the month. In each the wind blew from 
the same quarter. 

The fearful tempest of 1703 was preceded by a strong 
west wind, which set in ahout the middle of the month-; 
and every day, and almost every hour, increased in force 
until the 24th, when it blew farioiislyy occasioned much» 
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alarm, and some damage was sustained. On the 25th, and 
through the night following, it continued with unusual 
violence. On the morning of Friday, the 26th, it raged so 
fearfully, that only few people had courage to venture 
abroad. Towards evening it ro&e still higher ; the night 
setting in with excessive darkness, added general horror to 
the scene, and prevented any ^om seeking security abroad 
from their homes, had that been possible. The extraordi- 
nary power of the wind created a noise, hoarse and dread- 
ful, like thunder, which carried terror to every ear, and 
appalled every heart. There \\ ere also appearances in the 
heavens that resembled lightning. *' The air,*' says a wri« 
ter at the time, ''was full of meteors and fiery vapours;*' 
yet, he adds, '^ I am of opinion, that there was really no 
lightning, in the common acceptation of the term ; for the 
clouds, that flew with such violence through the air, were 
not to my observation such as are usually freighted with 
thunder and lightning ; the hurries nature wus then in do 
not consist with the system of thunder." Some imagined 
the *tem pest was accompanied with an earthquake. ** Hor- 
ror and confasion seized upon all, whether on shore or at 
sea ; no pen can describe it, no tongue can express it, no 
thought can conceive it, unless theirs who were in the ex- 
tremity of it; and who, being touched with a due sense of 
the sparing mercy of their Maker, retain the deep impres- 
sions of his goodness upon their minds, though the danger 
be past. To venture abroad was to rush into instant death, 
and to stay within afforded no other prospect than that of 
being buried under the ruins of a falling habitation. Some 
in their distraction did the former, and met death in the 
streets ; others the latter, and in their own houses received 
their final doom." 123 persons were killed by the falling of 
dwellings ; amongst these were the bishop of Bath and Wells 
(Dr. Richard Kidder) and his lady, by the fall of part of 
the episcopal palace of Wells ; and lady Penelope Nicholas, 
sister to the bishop of London, at Horsley, in Sussex. 
tThose who perished ia the waters, in the floods of the Ss^ 
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vem and the Thames, on the coast of HoUand, and in ships 
blown away and never heard of afterwards, are computed 
to haye amounted to 8,000. 

All ranks and degrees were affected by this fttn«Mgiy»g tem- 
pest, for every family that had anything to lose lost some- 
thing ; land, houses, churches, com, trees, rivers, all were 
disturbed or damaged by its fury ; small buildings were for 
the most part wholly swept away, '' as chaff before the 
wind/* Above 800 dwelling-houses were laid in mins. 
Few of those that resisted escaped from being unroofed, 
which is clear from the prodigious increase in the price of 
tiles, which rose from 21s. to 6/. the thousand. About 
2000 stacks of chimneys were blown down in and about 
London. When the day broke, the houses were mostly 
stripped, and appeared like so many skeletons. The con- 
sternation was so g^eat that trade and business were sus- 
pended, for the first occupation of the mind was so to re- 
pair the bouses that families might be preserved from the 
inclemency of the weather in the rigorous season. The 
sti'eets were covered with brickbats, broken tiles, signs, 
bulks, and penthouses. 

The lead which covered 1 00 churches, and many public 
buildings, was rolled up, and hurled in prodigious quanti- 
ties to distances almost incredible ; spires and turrets of 
many others were thrown down. Innumerable stacks of 
com and hay were blown away, or so torn and scattered as 
to receive great damage. 

Multitudes of cattle were lost. In one level in Glonces- 
lershire, on the banks of the Severn, 15,000 sheep were 
drowned. Innumerable trees were torn up by the roots; 
one writer says that he himself numbered 17,000 in part of 
the county of Kent alone, and that, tired with counting, 
he left off reckoning. 

The damage in the city of London only, was computed 
at near 2,000,000/. At Bristol it was 200,000/. In the 
whole, it was supposed that the loss was greater than that 
pvodnoed by the great fire of Londoo, 1666, which 
estimated at 4,000,000/. 
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so THE GREAT STORH. 

The greater part of the navy was at sea, and if the storm 
had not been at its height at full flood, and in a spring tide, 
the loss might have been nearly fatal to the nation. It was 
so considerable that 1 5 or 1 6 men-of-war were cast away, and 
more than 2000 seamen perished. Few merchantmen were 
lost; for most of those that were driven to sea were safe. 
Rear-admiral Beaumont, with a squadron then lying in the 
Downs, perished with his own and several other ships on 
the Goodwin Sands. 

The ships lost by the storm ^ere estimated at 300. In the 
river Thames only 4 ships remained between London bridge 
and Limehouse, the rest being driven below, and lying there 
miserably beating against one another. 500 wherries^ 300 
ship-boats, and 100 lighters and barges, were entirely lost; 
and a much greater number received considerable damage. 
The wind blew from the western seas, which preventing 
many ships from putting to sea, and driving others into 
harbour, occasioned great numbers to escape destruction. 

The Eddystone lighthouse, near Plymouth, was precipi 
tated in the surrounding ocean, and with it Mr. Winstanley, 
the architect by whom it was contrived, and the people 
who were with him. — "Having been frequently told that 
the edifice was too slight to withstand the fury of the winds 
and waves, he was accustomed to reply contemptuously,, 
that he only wished to be in it when a storm should happen. 
Unfortunately his desire was gratified. Signals of distress 
were made, but in so tremendous a sea no vessel could 
Kve, or venture to put oflF for their relief." 

The amazing strength and rapidity of the wind are- 
evidenced by the following well authenticated circum- 
stances. Near Shaftesbury a stone of nearly 400]bs. weight, 
which had lain for some years fixed in the ground, fenced 
by a bank with a low stone wail upon it, was lifted up by 
the wind, and carried into a hollow way, distant at least 
seven yards from the place. This is mentioned in a sermon 
preached by Dr. Samuel Stennett, in 1788. Dr, Andrew 
Cfiffordy in a sermon preached at Little Wylde-street, on 
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the 27th of November, 1734, says that, *4n a country town 
a large stable was at once removed o£P its foundation, and in- 
stantly carried quite across the highway, over the heads of 
five horses and the man that was then feeding them, without 
hurting any one of them, or removing^ the rack and manger, 
both of which remained for a considerable time, to the 
admiration of every beholder." Dr. GifiFord, in the same 
sermon, gives an account of ''several remarkable deliver- 
ances.*' One of the most remarkable instances of this 
kind occurred at a house in the Strand, in which were no 
less than 14 persons :— ** Four of them fell with a great 
part of the house, &c., three stories, and several two, and 
though buried in the ruins, were taken out unhurt; of 
these three were children ; one that lay by itself, in a little 
bed near its nurse ; another in a cradle ; and the third was 
found hanging ( as it were wrapped up ) in some curtains 
that hitched by the way ; neither of whom received the 
least damage. In another place, as a minister was crossing 
a court near his house, a stone from the top of a chimney 
upwards of 1401bs. weight, fell close to his heels, and cut 
between his footsteps four inches deep into the ground. 
Soon after, upon drawing in his arm, which he had held 
out on some occasion, another stone of near the same 
weight and size, brushed by his elbow, and fell close to his 
foot, which must necessarily, in the eye of reason, have 
killed him, had it fallen while it was extended." In the 
Poultry, where two boys were lying in a garret, a huge 
stack of chimneys fell in, which making its way through 
that and all the other floors to the cellar, it was followed 
by the bed with the boys asleep in it, who first awaked in 
that gloomy place of confusion without the least hurt. 

So awful a visitation produced serious impressions on 
the government, and a day of fasting and humiliation was 
appointed by authority. The introductory part of the pro- 
clamation issued by queen Anne for that purpose claimi 
attention from its solemn import :^- 

** Whereat, by the late most terrible and dreadful stomui 
of wind, with which it hath pleased Almighty Grod to af- 
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flict the greatest part of thig oar kingdom on Friday and 
Satordajy the twenty-sixth and twenty- seventh days of 
NoTember last, some of our ships of war. and many ships 
of oar loving subjects, hayo been destroyed and lost at sea, 
and great numbers of our subjects serving on board the 
same have perisiied, and many houses and other buiJkiings 
of our good subjects have been either wholly thit>wn down 
and demolished, or very much damnified and defaced, and 
thereby several persons have been killed, and many stacks 
of corn and hay thrown down and scattered abroad, to the 
great damage and impoverishment of many others, espe- 
cially the poorer sort, and great numbers of timber and 
other trees have by the said storm been torn up by the 
roots in many parts of this our kingdom ; a calamity of 
this sort so dreadful and astonishing, that the like hath 
not been seen or felt in the memory of any person living 
in this our kingdom, and which loudly calls for the deepest 
and most solemn humiliation of us and our people : There- 
fore, out of a deep and pious sense of what we and all our 
people have suffered by the said dreadful wind and storms, 
(which we most humbly acknowledge to be a token of the 
divine displeasure, and that it was the .infinite mercy of 
God that we and our people were not thereby wholly de- 
stroyed) we have resolved, and do hereby command, that 
a general public fast be observed," &c. 

This public fast was accordingly observed throughout 
England, on the 19th of January following, with g^reat se- 
riousness and devotion by all orders and denominations. 
The Protestant Dissenters, notwithstanding their objec- 
tions to the interference of the civil magistrate in matters 
of religion, deeming this to be an occasion wherein they 
might onite with their countrymen in openly bewailing the 
gieneral calamity, rendered the supplication universal, by 
opening their j^aces of wonhip, and every church and 
neeting-house was crowded. 

** It may not be generally known, that a Mr. Josef^ 
Tftyknr^ having experienced ti merciful preservmtkni daring 
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the 'great storm,* in 1703, and being at that period a 
member of the (Baptist) church meeting m Little Wild- 
street, Linco)n*8-Inn-fields, instituted an annual sermon, 
to perpetuate the recollection of that affecting occurrence, 
leaving in trust a small sum to be thus annually expended." 

The above ^ announcement is prefixed to a sermon 
preached in the before -mentioned chapel, in the year 1821, 
by the Rev. George Pritchard. The annual sermon at that 
place has** been regularly preached, but Mr. Pritchard *s is 
the last printed one. It has an appendix of ** remarkable 
facts, which could not so conveniently be introduced into 
the discourse." The late Rev. Robert Winter, A. M. (after- 
wards D. D.) preached the sermon of 1798, which was the 
last published one preceding Mr. Pritchari's 

Mr. Joseph Taylor was a bookseller in Paternoster-row. 

He left 40/. for the purpose mentioned, to which the church 

added 51., and purchased 501, three per cent consols, which 

is now standing in the name of three trustees, who pay the 

minister 

£ 8. d. 

For the sermon * 1 

Bistnbuting of notices 2 6 

Clerk ' 2 6 

Two pew-openers, 28. 6d. each 5 

£1 10 
[We were ignorant of this annual commemoration until 
infoi*med of it in 1825, by our friend Mr. Paxon, of Gray s 
Inn Terrace, whom we accompanied to Little Wild Street 
chapel, on Sunday evening, November 27, in that year, 
and heard the annual sermon, which was preached on that 
occasion by the Rev. Thomas Griffin, of Prescott-Street. On 
the evening of Sunday, Nov. 27, 1836, the ''storm'' sermon 
was preached by the Rev. C. Woollacott. In less than eight 
and forty hours afterwards there arose the tempest in Lon- 
don and all over England, which, for its fury and the great 
damage it occasioned during the few hours it lasted, is 
likely to be remembered during the existence of the present 
generation.] 



FEAR NOT. 

TFrom " The Choir and Oratory; or Praise and Prayer.** 

Bj Josiah Conder.— 1837.] 

•* Fear not ... I have the keys of the grave and of death.** Rev. i. 17, 18 

Oh, cling not, trembler, to life s fragile bark: 

It fills — it soon inu.«t sink. 
Look not below, where all is chill and dark ; 

'1 is agony to think 
Of that wild waste; but look, oh 1 look above. 
And see the outstretched arm of love. 

Cling not to this poor life : unlock thy clasp 

Of Beeting vapoury air. 
The world receding soon will mock thy grasp ; 

But let the wings of prayer 
Take the blest breeze of heaven, and upward flee. 
And life from God shall enter thee. 

Oh, fear not Him who walks the stormy wave : 

'Tis not aspectie, but the Lord. 
Trust thou in Him who overcame the grave. 

Who holds in captive ward 
The powers of hell. Heed not the monster grim ; 
Mor fear to go through death to Him. 

Look not so fondly back on this false earth : 

Let hope not linger here. 
Say, would the worm forego its second birth. 

Or the transition fear. 
That gives it wings to try a world unknown, 
Although it wakes and mounts alone 1 

But thou art not alone : on either side 

The portal, friends stand guard* 
And the kind spirits wait thy course to guide. 

Why, why should it be hard 
To trust our Maker with the soul he gave. 
Or Him who died that soul to save 1 

Into His hands commit thy trembling spirit. 

Who gave his life for thine. 
Guilty, fix all thy trust upon His merit ; 

To Him th} heart resign. 
Oh, give him love for love, and sweetly fall 
Into His hands who is thy All. 



Higgins, Frinter,Dunstable. 
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ON SCANDAL. 

This term more strictly conveys the idea of reproachful 
and opprobrious censure ; but it is commonly employed in 
the sense of false accusation and calumny. To utter scan- 
dal is generally understood to mean an attack on the cha- 
racter of another in his absence, either by an open and 
explicit charge, or a sly and obscure insinuation, and in 
this way we intend to use the word on the present occasion. 
Such a course of conduct is so exceedingly common, and so 
l^micious, that it cannot be too much exposed and repre- 
hended. 

With the faults of others, in many cases, we have nothing 
to do ; unless they are evidently injurious to ourselves or 
others;— unless they are violations of the laws of society at 

B 
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large, or of smaller communities to which we belong ; — 
they should be rather concealed than exposed. A proper 
respect for our species, at least ; and, still more, the require- 
ments of Holy Scripture demand that the mantle of charity 
should be thrown over the imperfections of our fellow-men. 
It will promote a kind and benevolent temper to recollect 
that human nature is but a family of which we are indivi- 
dual members, and that, consequently, we should form the 
best possible opinion of the whole. The same feeling which 
^nduces us to cover the frailties of our near connections, 
should extend itself to the whole mass of mankind, since, 
in a high and important sense, all men are brethren. 

When censure becomes a duty, let it be given to the 
party who deserves it, that its proper ends, correction, and 
improvement, may be secured. There is something noble 
and dignified in a faithful rebuke. Even in personal inju- 
ries, anger should, as much as possible, be avoided. But 
where there is not a personal oiSence, resentment is mis- 
placed and foolish. Could we always administer rebuke 
more in sorrow than in anger, how surely beneficial would 
be the results ! 

Scandal knows no discrimination like that we have 
pointed out ; its appetite is rapacious and undistinguishing. 
Loving to find fault, for its own sake, that constitutes its 
only delight. It has no regard for consequences. Character 
may be wrecked, the tenderest feelings wounded, and irre- 
parable injuries sustained, but it still utters the laugh of 
maliciousness. There are four kinds of this vice^ which we 
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shall point out, in the hope of exciting towards them jast 
sentiments of abhorrence . 

Firsty there is the exposing of faults actually existing, 
or crimes really committed. These are sure of reaching 
the ear of the scandal-monger, and he hastens on his errand 
of mercy, to circulate them as widely as possible. Breath- 
less, he begins the tale to the first he meets ; — *'Mr. A has 
failed in business, in very suspicious circumstances. Well, 
he never stood firm in my estimation ; his wife dressed too 
extravagantly, and his children were taught too many 
accomplishments, and you know, pride goetk before de- 
struction,** Or it may be the offending party has been a 
religious professor, and the tale is then told in this way ;— 
''Mrs- B. is found out at last. I never thought such demure 
manners denoted any sterling good. Those who will be better 
than other people must expect to be unmasked." In these 
cases the truth is told, and the scandalizer would wonder 
where the evil could exist in uttering what had occurred. 
To say nothing of the judgment passed on the motives of 
others by such persons, it is wrong, it is wicked, to find a 
pleasure in telling a tale of sorrow and misery. 

Secondly y Scandal consists in reporting what others 
have said, without having investigated its truth or falsehood. 
We know many persons who indulge in this species of 
calumny, who know everybody's business, and interfere in 
everything. All the gossip of the district is familiar to 
them, and you cannot be in their society for five minutes 
without bearing something calculated to injure reputation. 
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*' Have j<m heard what is said of Miss C? She is about to 
be married to Mr. D.; but why should she go to London 
so many months previous ? The /act is, she is obliged to 
go to save her reputation." Such was indeed the statement 
of an inveterate news-monger and exaggerator, with whose 
acquaintance we were once pestered, respecting a lady of 
unblemished morals and integrity. How loathsome, how 
toad-like are such polluters of good fame ! In cases of this 
kind we long for the injured parties to know the calunmy, 
that a salutary legal process might teach them to mend 
their manners. But of course, regard to the feelings of the 
parties thus ignorant of floating rumour, compels us to keep 
them in the dark. 

Thirdly, Scandal is sometimes satisfied with giving 
\ints and broad signs respecting individuals ; a most mis- 
chievous method of doing injury, because the charge is so 
indefinite. For example ; — "Have you heard anything of 
Mr. £.? I am surprised you have not. However, you will 
soon know all. But I shall not tell you, as I have promisee/ 
secrecy"! Thus we are left to conclude that something 
bad has transpired, and our imagination is allowed to range 
from a trivial fault to a high misdemeanour. 

Fourthly, Scandal often takes advantage of the weak- 
ness of its victims, or of circumstances which are supposed 
to render retaliation improper. Where the calumny uttered 
against others would secure for its authors merited chastise- 
ment, in these cases they feel secure of impunity. Das- 
tardly souls choose such objects for their envenomed arrows. 
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Ministers of the gospel are peculiarly exposed to this 
description of scandal, fiecaose they are heralds of peace j 
they are treated as though resentment in their case, or even 
self-defence, was out of the question. ** I can stab his 
character without fear; his principles will prevent hinx 
from seeking that redress which other men would claim/' 
is the reasoning employed. Happily, however, for the 
confusion of such cowards, it is sometimes found that they 
have mistaken the principles of their victims, who, not wil- 
to be trampled upon, assert their rights as men and citizens^ 
and make the oppressor tremble. 

May there be a more extensive diffusion of that charity 
which doth not take up a report against its neighbour, 
which thinketh no evil and hopeth all things ! 



The Editor has mvch pleasure in being able to insert the following 
report extracted from the ''Reformer/' 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 



A highly respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Luton 
was held at the George Hotel, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
18th, for the purpose of forming an institution for the dif- 
fusion of useful biowledge : E. C. Williamson, Esq. in 
the chair. 
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Mr. C. Austin moved the first resolution, — " That it 
is the opinion of this meeting, that the town of Luton 
should be provided with an institution, having for its 
object the diffusion of useful knowledge.'* He observed 
that Luton possessed great internal resources, which had 
been well employed in trade and manufacture ; it was the 
Bee-hive of the county ; but unfortunately mental improve- 
ment had been much neglected. He therefore felt that 
much credit was due to those who had urged the formation 
of a society which should confer intellectual advantages. 
The morney -getting system must not be allowed to domineer 
over the finer faculties with which Heaven has endowed us. 
The utility of such an institution could not be questioned. 
He hoped that Luton would always be distinguished for 
industry and commercial success, but these alone would not 
be sufficient for happiness. Religion first, mental cultiva- 
tion next, was the order which should be observed by all 
who desired pure satisfaction ; while an exclusive pursuit 
of wealth was incompatible with the character of good citi- 
zens and christians. 

The Rev. Henry Burgess seconded the resolution. 
He had long wished to see that object accomplished which 
had brought the meeting together. Such an institution 
would confer honour on the town, and promote harmony 
and good-will among its inhabitants. It might indeed 
happen that aspirants after the honours of literature and 
science might become opponents, but it was a rule too well 
known to be insisted on, that the votaries of learning forgot 
their differences, and combined their energies in peaceful 
brotherhood. But there are direct advantages which such 
an institution would confer. It would cultivate the mind. 
The utility and pleasure derive d from intellectual pursuits 
were then pointed out at some length. Standing before 
that assembly as a minister of the gospel, he took the oppor- 
tunity of observing, that the promotion of literature and 
science ought to occupy much of the attention of all sustain- 
ing the sacred office. Religion most beautifully adapted 
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itself to every case, and therefore could save the wildest 
barbarian ; but it called its most precious fruits and most 
glorious wreaths from the field of intellect. He had watch- 
ed the operation of religious truth in all classes of society, 
and felt convinced that every minister must cultivate the 
understanding before he could expect full success. The 
trials experienced by those in the same office with himself, 
the disappointment and the pain, generally arose from the 
combination of a profession of religion with ignorance, 

Mr. T* Waller, surgeon, proposed the second resolu- 
tion, — *'That this meeting pledges itself to support an 
institution which shall embrace the following objects: — 
1 . A public library adapted to the various classes of 
society. 2, A reading room, 3. The delivery of lectures 
on literary and scientific subjects, 4. The general 
improvement of mechanics and artisans,^* He regretted 
that his occupations prevented him from giving so much 
attention to this subject as he could wish. The design was 
excellent, and every father of a family, who pondered well 
the welfare of his sons, must give it his support. 

Mr. Phillips seconded the resolution, and remarked 
on the advantages which such a society would secure 
for those who might be considered well instructed. Most 
persons felt, on entering on the active duties of life, that 
their education had been defective, and were obliged to 
study in their own defence. He alluded to the objections 
to be encountered. One engaged in the instruction of young 
persons had told him that too much knowledge would subvert 
all our old institutions and introduce a Republic ! Such 
trivial obstacles would vanish from the path as soon as it 
was actively entered upon. 

The THIRD resolution, — " That a committee be appoint^ 
ed for considering the best method of carrying this design 
into effect,*' vfdia moved by Mt, J.Jordan, and seconded 
by Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. John Bigg, a celebrated mechanic, moved **that 
certain gentlemen constitute the committee," and ably 
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pointed oat the advantage of the institutioa to mechanics 
and artisans. It was the happiest hour of his life. We 
should now have business done as it ought to be ; (whereas 
at present all theory was slighted. If you asked a Luton 
plumber why he made a pump in such a way, he would 
reply, because his father did so before him. A man could 
never be a good mechanic without scientific knowledge. 
He must know something of arithmetic, algebra, geomebry, 
and the higher branches of mathematics. He must study 
^ the principles of hydrostatics, hydraulics, and pneumatics. 
In short, the more he knew the better qualified he would 
be for his duty. Such a society would be the finest thing 
in the world. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Kentish. 

It was afterwards resolved that a deputation should wait 
on the Marquess of Bute, Samuel Crawley Esq. Levi Ames 
Esq. and the Rev. Mr. M'Douall, soliciting their patronage 
for the institution. 



A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 



Thbbi is a language few have heard 

So fond, so pure, so fair, 
It soft ascends where childhood sleeps, 

It is a mother's prayer. 

Oft have I heard a pastor pray 
That God his flock would keep ; 

But his are not the dulcet tones 
Which bless the babe asleep. 

A father's love can tweep the ttringtf 
And wake devotion's lyre; 
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But praying woman's gentlest touch 
Can better notes inspire ! 



Oh hallowed then is childhood's home» 

And dear the altar there. 
On which the mother oft presents 

Her warmest, purest, prayer. 



We leave that home, and on the sea 
Of life are tempest-driven. 

Our safety still, our joy, our peace. 
To mothers' prayers are given! 



SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 



The last number of the Quarterly Review contaius an 
examination of the Factory System, as it existed before the 
attention of the legislature was called to the subject, and in 
its present somewhat improved condition. We have collected 
together a few passages, which must deeply affect every 
feeling breast ; they vefer to the present state of the Fac- 
tory Children. 

''In consequence of the mothers being employed from 
home, their children are entrusted, m a vast majority of 
cases, to the care of others, often of elderly females, who 
have no infant family of their own ; and most of whom, 
having in their youth had their children nursed by others, 
have never formed those habits of attachment and assiduous 
attention to their ofEspring, which could alone afford a pro- 
bability of a proper care of the children committed to tiieir 
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charge . These women often undertake the care of several 
infants at the same time ; their habits are generally indo- 
lent and gossiping ; the children are restless and irritable, 
from being deprived of a supply of their natural food (as, 
when the mothers suckle them, they can only perform that 
duty in the intervals of labour); and the almost universal 
practice among them is, to still the cries of the infant 
by administering opiates, which are sold for that purpose 
under several well-known and popular forms. The quan- 
tity of opium which, from habit, some children become 
capable of taking , is almost incredible , and the effects are 
correspondingly destructive. Even when the infants have 
a healthy appearance at birth, they almost uniformly become 
in a few months, puny and sickly in their aspect, and a very 
large proportion fall victims to bronchitis, hydrocephalus, 
and other diseases produced by want of care, and the per- 
nicious habits we have detailed. We must mention, also, 
that spirits, particularly gin, are frequently given when 
the infants appear to suffer pain in the bowels, which, from 
injudicious diet, is veiy common amongst them. 

'^ Well, then, that immorality and ignorance should fright- 
fully abound, can surprise no one : thus taught by experi- 
ence, and furnished with principles, the children enter the 
factories at a very tender age ; congregated in large masses, 
excited by heat, and half-stripped of their clothing, they fill 
the intervals of toil (when they have them) with blasphemy 
and obsceneness. The evidence before the committee gives 
some awful details. 

'^The youngest in these towns soon learn to tipple, and 
practise every form of nameless profligacy. Worn down, 
and all but annihilated by toil, these wretched infants seek 
the stimulus of spirits ; and gin is now dealt out at , the 
drinking shops in the smallest measures, and for the small- 
est sums, thus suiting the dram to every age and every 
capacity. Those that slink home 'fall stupidly like the dogs 
upon the hearth,'(so speak their parents,) and awake again 
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only to renew their toil ; some, less fortunate even than 
these, are detained throughout the night, praying, however 
short it might be, for some interval of repose. 'I remember,* 
says that amiable man Mr. Bull, Hhat a little girl remarked 
to me, 'At five o'clock we often say, I wish it was seven.' ' 
Ay, *in the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were 
even ; and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were morn- 
ing.' (Deut. xxviii, 67.) Thus have we imposed upon an 
innocent and helpless race the curse that was deemed suffi- 
cient for a rebellious and sinful people. 

** We have received, while writing this paper, a little 
poem entitled, 'A Voice from the Factories,' which presents 
many touching and by no means over-coloured pictures of our 
accursed system of white slavery. Let us pause to consider 
the following striking stanzas, which assuredly could have 
come from no other than a mother's hand.' — 



' There the pale orphan, whose uneqnal strength 
Loathes the incessant toil it must pursue. 
Pines for the cool sweet evening's twilight length. 
The sunny play-hour, and the morning's dew. 
Worn with its cheerless life's monotonous hue. 
Bowed down, and feint, and stupified it stands; 
Each half-s^n object reeling in its view — 
While its hot, trembling, languid little hands 
Mechanically heed the taskmaster's commands. 

' There, sounds of wailing srief and painful blows 

Offend the ear, and startle it from rest ; 

C While the lungs gasp what air the place bestows;) 

Or miseiy s joyless vice, the ribald jest. 

Breaks the sick silence : staring at the guest 
Who comes to view their labour, they beguile 
The unwatch'd moment; whispeis halfsupprest 
And mutterings low, their faded lips defile, — 
While gleams from face to face a strange and sulUn smile. 

'* These, then, are his companions : he too young 
To share their base and saddening merriment. 
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Sits by : his little head in silence hung ; 
His limbs cramp'd up ; his body wewy bent; 
Toiling obedient, till long hours so spent 
Produce exhaustion's slumber, dull and deep. 
The Watcher's stroke — bold — sudden — violent- 
Urges him from that lethargy of sleep. 
And bids him wake to life — to labour and to weep ! 



"But the day hath its end. Forth then he hiesj 
With jaded, fadtering step, and brow of pain ; 
Creeps to that shed, — his home, — where happy lies 
I'he sleeping babe that cannot toil for Gain ; 
Where his remorseful Mother tempts in vain 
With the best portion of her frugal fare : 
Too sick to eat — too weary to complain — 
He turns him idly from the untasted share. 
Slumbering sinks down unfed, and mocks her useless care. 



" Weeping she lifts, and lays his weary head 
(With all a woman's grieving tendemees) 
On f he hard surface of his narrow bed ; 
Bends down to give a sad unfelt caress. 
And turns away ; willing her God to bless. 
That, weary as he is. he need not fight 
Against that long-enduring bitterness. 
The Voluntary Labour of the Night. 
But sweetly slumber on till day's returning light. 



" Vain hope ; alas ! unable to forget 
The anxious task's long, heavy agonies. 
In broken sleep the victim labours yet ; 
Waiting the boding stroke that bids him rise. 
He marks in restless fear each hour that flies — 
Anticipates the unwelcome morning prime — 
And murmuring feebly, with unwakened eyes, 
< Mother ! Oh mother ! is it yet the time Y 
Starts at the moon's pale ray— or clock's fisir distant chime." 



\ 
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THE INVALID. 

A Parody on the well known air, 

" Rich and rare were the gems she wore,*' 

[From the Colloquist.] 

Lifers last ebb was the pang she bore» 
And that lang^uid eye must soon beam no more; 
But Death had no sting to pierce her breast, 
And anxious sorrow was lulled to rest. 

Lady! dost thou not dread the throe* 
Which soon shall finidh thy mortal woet 
Has hope not a cloud, and death no gloom* 
To sadden thy exit, or shadow thy tomb? 



'.'•^•v-, 



Stranger I I feel not the least alarm : 
*Tis a shadowy vale, but safe from harm ; 
For He is with me, who graciously said. 
That his rod and his staff should lend me aid. 



Now sleeps that form beneath the sod* 
And fled is that spirit to join its God ; 
And blest for ever is she who relied 
Upon Jesus's word, and in Jesus died! 



JVMIUSi 



SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. L 

It has been correctly stated that Science is the know- 
dge of facts. All true knowledge which we possess of 
3 creation around us, and the conviction which arises in 
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our minds (when we contemplate its wonders) of the power, 
wisdom, and mercy of God, the Creator, is Science. Beside 
Science and the uses which can be made of it, there is but 
one other division of human study, and that is Religion. 
This is a light set up by the Divine Maker himself, to guide 
his erring creatures throu<:^h the moral darknesses and dif- 
ficulties uf this life. Both these divisions of study are so 
fully adapted to their respective purposes, that it is almost 
impossible for a mind possessing a wholesome conviction of 
the divine origin of the one, to fail assigning both to the 
same wisdom and goodness. And it is often, very often, 
that the student of physical science, or natural philosophy, 
has his attention directed **from nature up to nature's God," 
and is led to exclaim, ** The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament sheweth his handy works." 

It is a somewhat widely received opinion that the attain- 
ment of scientific knowledge can only be accomplished by 
a fortunate few, who possess a peculiar constitution of mind, 
or fitness of intellectual organs seldom found in the mass of 
mankind. Doubtless we are not all endowed with the same 
faculties for gathering knowledge, or whence arises the dif- 
ference which we do find in men equally studious ? Yet 
there are few men who cannot acquire some degree of sci- 
entific knowledge, although they may not be able to range 
themselves by the side of those great minds that have 
astonished us by their power and brilliancy. The man 
who would disregard scientific pursuits because he despaired 
of reaching the eminence of a Davy, a Herschel, a Fariday, 
or a Buckland, is little better than him who, in despair of 
obtaining as much wealth as the richest of his neighbours 
possesses, ceases all endeavours to raise himself from a 
state of the most abject poverty. 

Happily the days are fast receding, in which the study 
of natural philosophy was condemned by some as opposed 
to religion; ** Nothing (says Sir J. Herschel) can be more 
unfounded than the objection which has been taken by per- 
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sons well meaning perhaps, certainly narrow minded, 
agtiinst the study of natural philosophy, and indeed against 
all science, — that it fosters in its cultivators an undue and 
overweening self-conceit, leads them to doubt the immortality 
of the soul, and to scoff at revealed religion. Its natural 
effect we may confidently assert, on every well constituted 
mind, is and must be the direct contrary. No doubt the 
testimony of natural reason, on whatever exercised, must 
of necessity stop short of those truths which it is the object 
of revelation to make known ; but while it places the exist- 
ence and principal attributes of a Deity on such grounds as 
to render doubt absurd and atheism ridiculous, it unquestion- 
ably opposes no natural or necessary obstacle to its further 
progress : on the contrary, by cherishing as a vital principle 
an unbounded spirit of enquiry and ardency of expectation, 
it unfetters the mind from prejudices of every kind, and 
leaves it open and free to every impression of a higher 
nature, which it is susceptible of receiving, guarding only 
against enthusiasm and self-deception by a habit of strict 
investigation, but encouraging rather than suppressing 
every thing that can offer a prospect or a hope beyond the 
present obscure and unsatisfactory state. The character 
of the true philosopher is to hope all things not impossible 
and to believe all things not unreasonable. He who has 
seen obscurities which appeared impenetrable in physical 
and mathematical science suddenly dispelled, and the most 
barren and unpromising fields of enquiry converted, as if 
by inspiration, into rich and inexhaustible springs of know- 
ledge and power, on a simple change of our point of view, 
or by merely bringing to bear on them some principle which 
it never occurred to try, will surely be the very last to ac- 
quiesce in any disspiriting prospects of either the present or 
future destinies of mankind ; while, on the other hand, the 
boundless views of intellectual and moral, as well as material 
relations which open on him on all hands in the course of 
these pursuits ; — the knowledge of the trivial place he occu- 
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pies in the scale of creation, and the sense continually 
pressed upon him of his own weakness and incapacity to 
suspend or modify the slightest movement of the vast 
machinery he sees in action around him, must effectually 
convince him that humility of pretensions, no less than 
confidence of hope, is what best becomes his character/' 

Having thus endeavoured to introduce my subject to the 
Headers of the Miscellany, I may state that it is my inten- 
tion to lay before them (as time and opportunity may per- 
mit) short papers on some of the subjects included in the 
study of physics. The papers will be chiefly extracts from 
the best authors, therefore the writer disclaims all merit for 
originality. The subject of our next enquiry will be Pneu- 
matics, (air phenomena) that part of it only which relates 
to the pressure of the atmosphere. 

S. 



HYMNS, 
Fw the use of the Baptist Svnday School, Luton, 
By the Rev. H. Burgess. 

I. 

I learn of Ood in yonder sky. 
Where suns to light us glow; 

I read His name where'er my eye 
Can rove on earth below. 



No blade of grass, or pretty flower 

But makes His skill appear ; 
The sun-beaito warm, the cooling shower» 

All tell me He is near. 
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My heart, my limbs, my lisping tongue 
By God's own hand were made ; 

By Him my life's strange harp is strung 
By joy or sorrow played. 



But heaven and earth with wonder filled. 

Not half such glory shew. 
As in the Bible is revealed. 

Which I am taught to know. 



Great God ! accept my humble praise 

For all thus taught to me. 
And help a child through all its days 

To love and worship Thee. 



II. 

Jehovah! who reignest where seraphim glow. 
How great are thy mercies to creatures below. 

Oh remember we pray thee the lands widely spread. 
Which lie in the gloom and the shade of the dead. 



We thank Thee for teachers who shew us the way 
That guides us to glory that ne*er can decay ;-^ 

But oh ! we remember each desolate child 

With no one to lead him in lands dark and wild. 



We thank Thee for Bibles Thy will to unfold. 
More precious than treasures of silver and gold ; — 

But oh ! we remember what thousands there be, 
Who know nothing of Jesus, and nothing of Thee. 



We thank Thee for sabbaths, for houses of prayer. 
For preachers commissioned Thy will to declare j— 

But oh ! we remember these eifts are aoknown 
Where they bow to the idols of wood and of stone. 
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While we thank Thee, who reignest where seraphim glow. 
For thy mercies to vs Thy frail creatures below, 

O remember we pray Thee, the lands widely spread. 
Which lie in tne shadow and gloom of the dead. 



III. 

To he sttfif hy ike children and the congregation, 

Chil, — How good, how happy shoold we be, 
Oreat God, who early learn of Thee ; 
M^ all our words and actionsprore 
Onr hearts are grateful for Tny love. 

Con.— Oh let their words and actions prove 

Their hearts are grateful for thy lore. 

CAit.— While here we learn Thy will divine, 
At home let our example shine 
Upon our parents. Lord descend 
And make them know the Sinner*B Friend. 

Cott. — Upon their parents. Lord, descend. 

And make them know the Sinner's Friend* 

Cfcilw— Oh may we ever bear in mind 

Our }nen<te benevolent and kind ; 
Our teachers bless, ftnd let them know 
The joys Thy favor can bestow. 

Cm. — ^The teachers bless, and let them know 
The joys thy fiiv^ur caa bestow. 

CM<.— While all thy holy Gospel hear. 

And still are urged Thy Name to fear. 
Our Pastor bless, and let him see 
A goodly number won to Thee. 

Com* — Our Pastor bless, and let him see 
A goodly number won to Thee^ 



43 
ON CLASSICAL LEARNING. 

BY SIR R. PEEL. 

The name, the example, the authority of Cicero, con- 
duct me naturally to a topic which I cannot reconcile it to 
myself, even at the expence of detaining you with further 
observations, to pass over in silence —I mean the vast im- 
portance to all of you who aspire to the highest distinctions, 
and to such I now principally address myself, of classical 
education, of imbuing your minds with those models of 
classical elegance which are left to us for our admiration. 
Do not dbreg^rd this admiration of mine for the classics 
from an impression that it proceeds from a natural and justi- 
fiable prejudice which one educated in an English Uniyersi- 
ty may unconsciously possess. Do not disregard my ad- 
vice from an erroneous impression that I am ignorant of 
the acquirements and accomplishments which are necessary 
to success in Scotland. I want to impress upon you that 
there is a wider horizon than Scotland opens to you — I want 
to impress on you that you are starting for every prize, and 
every distinction which is to be found in the British 
Empire, extending as it does over every quarter of the 
globe. Recollect that every improvement in the means 
of education opens a new avenue to distinctions, even 
to those who are most remote from the seats of learning. 

This is not a place to depreciate the mighty discoveries 
which are every day changing the pre-existing relations of 
society — ^tlus is not the place to take a false estimate of the 
speculations of Black, or the inventive genius of Watt. 
The steam-engine and the rail-road are not merely 
facilitating the transport of material substances, shortening 
the duration of journeys, administering to the supply of 
physical wants; they are speeding the intercourse between 
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mind and mind, creating new demands for knowledge, 
pushing that demand into the remotest recesses of this 
empire; they are cultivating the intellectual, as well as 
the material waste ; they are removing the discourage- 
ments or obstacles which obscurity, or poverty, may have 
thrown in the way of the emergence of talent — they are 
enabling you to indulge in those refined pleasures which 
make the past predominate over the future, in the contem- 
plation of localities where illustrious actions have been per- 
formed, and in the survey of monuments that are associated 
with deeds that can never perish ; they are enabling you, 
with comparative ease, to slake your thirst with the refresh- 
ing draught which is described with such noble enthusi- 
asm by Gibbon, at the distance of thirty-five years — **I can 
neither forget nor expi-ess," says he, "the strong emotions 
which agitated my mind when I first approached and enter- 
ed the immortal city ; — after a sleepless night I trod, with 
a lofty step, the ruins of the Porum ; each memorable spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Caesar fell, was 
at once present to my eye ; and several days of intoxication 
were lost or enjoyed, before I could descend to a cool and 
minute investigation of its beauties.*' I need not re- 
mind you of the many earnest and eloquent exhortations 
which you must have heard in this university to cultivate 
the study of ancient, and particularly of attic, composition. 
J need not remind you how important that study is to a full 
comprehension of the structure of all modern languages, 
and to the formation of a pure and elegant style ; how essen- 
tial it is to the understanding of the thousand classical 
allusions both to ancient manners and history that are 
spread so lavishly over the most remarkable of all modem 
compositions. These allusions have a voice for the wise ; 
they have a voice intelligible to those and those only who 
have been initiated in this delightful study. I will not 
repeat the exhortation, but I will attempt to confirm the 
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truths of them from the names of men who have heen 
eminent in this country for classical learning. 

I ask you to review the names of those men, which 
have floated down the stream of time, and which will 
remain famous to all posterity, and to compare the pro- 
portion which they hear to the total amount of eminent 
names which this country has produced. I do not refer to 
the remote periods of English history, because the compar- 
ison might not be altogether a just one, though those remote 
times will certainly stand as a proof of the correctness of 
my assertions ; but the education of the men of those times 
was chiefly of a classical description, and therefore not to 
my present purpose. For obvious reasons I also exclude 
the period in which we ourselves live ; but I will take the 
period immediately preceding our own — that period when 
knowledge was not confined to classical studies, but when 
various opportunities for acquiring general knowledge 
existed, and therefore forming the best period for making 
the comparison I have proposed for your consideration. 

Nov/ then, in this period, almost within our own imme- 
diate recollection, what was the proportion of great men — 
men prominent for their learning and attainments — known 
to excel as classical scholars, to the total number of men 
who have acquired eminence ? In judicial situations there 
have been the names of Mansfield, Stowell, EHenborough, 
and Tenterden ; and in public life we have the names of 
North, Pitt, Fox, Wyndham , Grenville, Burke, and Can- 
ning. All these were distinguished classical scholars; 
and is it not quite clear that the time devoted by them to 
classical studies did not interfere with their devotion to other 
pursuits, but that they found time to follow out other stu- 
dies ? — and is there not a presumption, from the comparison 
they bear with other men of eminence, that their classical 
studies enabled them in a high degree to do so ? There 
is no doubt that there are men who have come to eminence 
without being distinguished for their classical attainments; 
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but it may safely be asked, would they not have risen to 
still greater eminence had they possessed the advantage of 
classical learning? But it was not merely amidst the 
excitement of forensic duties that the great men 1 have re- 
ferred to exhibited the greatness of their classical attain- 
ments. Follow them into the retirement of private life, and 
ask what were the relaxations, what the pursuits^ that there 
relieved their minds from the pressure and fatigue of public 
duties ? Take Pitt and Fox, and in their private life you 
have conclusive evidence as to the favourite studies and 
occupations of each of them. In the preface by Lord Hol- 
land to Fox's History of James the Second, we have the 
following — 

** During his retirement, that love of literature and fond- 
Dess for poetry which neither pleasure nor business had ever 
extinguished, revived with an ardour such as few in the 
eagerness of youth or in the pursuit of fame or advantage 
are capable of feeling. For some time, however, his studies 
were not directed to any paiticular object. Such was the 
happy disposition of his mind, that his own reflections, 
whether supplied by conversation, desultory reading, or the 
common occurrences of a life in the country, were always 
sufficient to call forth the vigour and exertions of his facul- 
ties. Intercourse with the world had so little deadened, in 
him the sense of the simplest enjoyments, that, even in the 
hours of apparent leisure and inactivity, he retained that 
keen relish of existence, which, after the first impression 
of life, is so rarely excited but by great interest and strong 
passions. Hence it was, that in the interval between his 
active attendance in parliament, and the undertaking of his 
history, he never felt the tedium of a vacant day. A verse 

of Cowper, which he frequently repeated, 

How various his employmeDtb, whom the v/orld 
Calls idle '. 

was the accurate description of the life he was then leading; 

and I am persuaded that if he had consulted his own grati- 
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ficatioBS only it would have continued to be so. 

« * « . « 

But it was yet more difiBcult to fortify himself against the 
seductions of his own inclination, which was continually 
drawing him off from his historical researches to critical 
inquiries, to the study of the classics, and to works of 
imagination and poetry. Abundant proof exists of the 
effect of these interruptions, both on his laboui's and on his 
mind. His letters are filled with complaints of such as 
arose from politics, while he speaks with delight and com- 
placency of whole days devoted to Euripides and Virgil.*' 

A still more recent testimony has been borne to the 
occupations of Pitt, in a letter published by the Marquess 
Wellesley, who combines high talent with eminent scholar- 
ship. I will read the folio wingextract from the letter. — 

*' He was perfectly accomplished in classical literature, 
both Latin and Greek. Tlie accuracy and strength of his 
memory sui*passod eveiy example which I have observed ; 
but the intiinsic vigour of his understanding carried him 
far beyond the mere recollection of the great models of an- 
tiquity in oratoiy, poetry, histoiy, and philosophy : he had 
drawn their essence into his own thoughts and language ; 
and, with astonishing facility he applied the whole spirit of 
learning to his daily use. 

"Those studies were his constant delight and resort; at 
Holwood, in Kent (his favourite residence), and at Walmer 
Castle, his apartments were strewed with Latin and Greek 
classics ; and his conversation with those friends who de- 
lighted in similar studies, frequently turned on that most 
attractive branch of literature; but he was so adverse 
to pedantry or affectation of superior knowledge, that he 
carefully abstained from such topics in the presence of those 
who could not take pleasure in them. In these purauits, his 
constant and congenial conpanion was Lord Grenville, who 
has often declared to me that Mr. Pitt was the best Greek 
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seholar be bad ever conversed with. Mr. Pitt was also as 
complete a master of all English literature as be was un- 
doubtedly of the English language. I have dwelt on this 
branch of Mr. Pitt's accomplishments, because J know not 
any source from which more salutary assistance can be 
derived, to chase from the spirits those clouds and vapours 
which infest vacant minds, and, by self- weariness, render 
retirement melancholy and intolerable." 

Now, compare the tastes and habits of men like these 
with the tastes and habits of others, scarcely less eminent 
and public, who have not had the same resources. Says the 
biographer of Sir Robert Walpole, ** Though he had not 
forgotten his classical acquirements, he had little taste for 
literary occupations. He once thus expressed to me his 
regret on this subject : 4 wish I could take as much delight 
in reading as you do, it would be the means of relieving 
many tedious hours in my present life ; but, to my misfor- 
tune, I derive no pleasure from such disquisitions.'' 
Surely these testimonials and this contrast teach great 
lessons ; surely they recommend to us the acquirement of 
those tastes, and the cultivation of those studies, which, 
while they are the best solace of the cares and anxieties of 
life, are at the same time furnishing the mind with new 
stores of knowledge, and giving it capacity for new exer- 
tions. 



Higgios, Printer, Dunstable 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE 
INMATES OF POORHOUSES. 

The extenfiive alterations recently made in the poor laws 
of England, have deranged the old system of imparting 
religious instruction to the inhabitants of the workhouse. 
When the paupers were located in their respective parishes, 
they were under the eye of their teachers. Clergymen of 
all denominations were thus induced to administer religious 
knowledge, by their acquaintance with those who needed 
it, and also by the comparative liyhtness of the duty to be 
performed. Those who constituted a part of their flock 
were not neglected, when by misfortune or old age they 
entered the poorhouse. We, by no means, mean to affirm 
that on the old plan, paupers were always properly instnict- 
ed in the grand truths of Christianity ; far from it; all we^ 
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intend is, that there were circumstances then, which in 
themselves, brought the pastors and the poor of the flock 
together. 

But what is the case under the new administration of the 
poor laws ? The bond of union referred to no longer exists. 
From numerous parishes paupers are brought to one, where 
they are entirely unknown, and therefore personal regard 
draws no religious instructer to chide their wanderings, or 
to soothe their sorrows. At the same time, the great in- 
crease in the number of objects claiming attention, is calcu- 
lated to deter those whose ofEce it is to go about doing good, 
from attempting their benefit. Ministers of the gospel, 
already fully employed with their respective charges, and, 
as we said before, attracted by no personal ties, cannot be 
expected to pay due attention to such a new and extensive 
field. The plain conclusion is, that voluntary benevolence 
is altogether inadequate to the exigencies of the case, and 
unless something more be done, the new poor law will inflict 
an injury of a most distressing kind upon those whom it is 
bound to provide with the means of obtaining pre|(ent and 

.' V.!- 

future happiness. - 

Aware of this fact, the legislature has put into the hands 
df the guardians the power of selecting a minister of the 
gospel, who shall attend to the wants of the paupers, and 
who, being paid for his services, shall be responsible for the 
proper discharge of his duties. This arrangement^ in itself, 
seems a good one. Had no enactment been made on such 
a vital subject as the religious instruction of these, ^ho are 
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taken, as it were, under the wing of the goyernment, the 
legislature would have been exceedingly culpable. .But 
this theory fails in practice. In many cases the guardians 
have not exercised their power in this particular, and the 
poorhouses are sadly deficient in religious instruction. If 
it be enquired why are not chaplains provided in such cases, 
the following replies might be given. 

First, it may, without injustice, be concluded, that some 
guardians are not really concerned for the spiritual interests 
of their charge. We have not yet arrived at that happy 
period, when a respectable station in society shall be insepa- 
rable from the possession of real piety. Estimable as we 
may presume the guardians to be in their public character 
and private relations, we feel assui'ed there are some who 
think religion of little importance^ and therefore are not 
disposed to increase the expences of the system they man- 
age, by the payment of clergymen. 

Secondly, the predominance of one party which is sanc- 
tioned by the laws, forms a reason why some are unwilling 
to proceed to the election of a chaplain. We are not now 
going to give any opinion on this motive , but merely to state 
its existence. It does exist, and will continue to do so, 
while party-spirit prevails. The feeling of the class now 
under notice does not belong to any one sect, but to all. 
If one denomination is exalted, and another depressed, the 
latter will not willingly aid the further aggrandizement 
of the former. Thus the subject is kept in abeyance ; one 
•vil produces another, and the very institution of a religious 
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establisbmeat operates to keep religious knowledg^e from 
the people. 

Thirdly, there are men of all denominations, who wish 
above all things to promote the religious improvement of 
the poor. While they may feel a natural fondness for their 
own peculiar views, they are willing to throw them into the 
shade, for the promotion of general benefit. To such per- 
sons, whether churchmen or dissenters, the appointment of 
a chaplain would give satisfaction ; to the former as a mat- 
ter of course; to the latter from a sincere wish to benefit 
the poor in the most important respect. Yet even these 
hesitate in exercising the power with which they are en- 
trusted, for the following reason; — they fear that a man 

leally solidtoas fsr the cure of souls T^^csld sct-ts-TOcttfJ. 
Knowing how rarely in the established church, clergymen 
apply themselves to the self-denying duties of pastors, they 
apprehend that they may waste the funds with which they 
are entrusted by the appointment of a mere hireling ; that 
a chaplain of this character, by deterring other efforts of 
benevolence, may do more harm than good ; that the poor- 
house may exemplify the state of things alluded to in 
the verse, 

"The hungry sheep look up, but are not fed." 

That such apprehensions are not unfounded, who will 
deny? Let it be intimated by any board of guardians, that a 
chaplain is wanted, and who will apply ? Perhaps the clergy- 
man of the parish, who already may be notorious for neglect 
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of his charge ; who is never found in the hamhle walks of 

afflicted poverty, and never kneels 

" Beside the bed where parting life is laid.'* 
Perhaps the incumbent of some distant village, whose visits 
must necessarily he ''few and far between." And if such 
parties offer themselves, the chance of their heing rejected 
is small indeed. A majority of votes decides the case^ and 
the poor are hound to one who cares but little for their 
happiness. Once elected, such a person cannot be displa- 
ced. This should be borne in mind. Thus a fear of lend- 
ing themselves to the injury of the poor, by placing over 
them an improper person, leads many guardians to put the 
question out of sight altogether. 

Having offered these observations on the cause of the 
non-appointment of chaplains, we beg leave to sngg^t what 
should be done, to prevent that total neglect with which the 
poorhouses, in some cases, are threatened. 

We say nothing on the voluntary and gpratuitous visits of 
different ministers of religion, since nothing of this kind will 
be found to work effectively. Several clergymen may engage, 
indeed, to care for the poor in rotation, but their numerous 
duties elsewhere would often render this impossible. Tlie 
plan of paying several minbters ta attend would work well, 
by rendering denominational jealousy inadmissible ; but the 
law, we believe, will not allow this; paid ministers, to 
officiate under the poor law system, must be of the establish- 
ed church. It remains, then, to consider how the evils to 
be apprehended by the pious may be avoided^ and chaplains 
of indisputable qualifications secured. 



i 
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Let those who are conscious of the vast importance of 
securing a minister of pastoral and religious habits, use all 
their influence with their colleagues to that end. Lee no 
false delicacy prevent them from pressing upon the attention 
of those who differ from them, the utter vanity of appointing 
one who will not attend to the poor ybr their own sake. If a 
house-surgeon were to be chosen, all would be anxious to 
select one who loved his profession ; who would be attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the most painful and loathsome dis- 
eases; whose attachment to science would bring him at any 
hour to his patients, and cause him to use his utmost efforts 
for their cure. Why should not these obvious principles be 
applied in the choice of one, whose office is infinitely more 
interesting? Why should not the absurdity at once be seen, of 
placing a minister over a poorhouse, who, having no love to 
his work, would attend to it as little as possible ? Reasoning 
like this is so consonant with the dictates of common sense, 
that if one guardian only should diligently employ it with 
candour and respect, conviction would often follow. Let it 
be asked, What is a chaplain for ? and a proper election will 
take place. He is not wanted merely to read a form of 
prayer at set times, or to preach occasionally ; he has to do 
with the ignorant and the vicious ; with men of long habits 
of irreligion, every one of whom he is to endeavour to make 
"sober, righteous, and godly." He is to watch over the 
sick and the dying; to train the young to habits of virtue; 
in short, to perform those duties in the poorhouse which 
devolve upon him in his parish. 
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In some cases it would be of advantage, if guardians, so- 
licitous to obtain a proper chaplain, were to enquire for one 
of the requisite qualifications, in private, and then introduce 
him to the board/as a candidate. There are men in the 
established church who, being desirous themselves of extend- 
ing an evangelical ministry, would be able to recommend 
such a person. Rectors, and vicars, and curates, living on 
the spot, or near it, might be offended with the introduction 
of a stranger, but that must be no impediment. If their 
duties permit them to undertake the office in question, and 
they are qualified with humility, patience, and zeal, sufficient 
for its effective discharge, let them be chosen ; if not, their 
feelings must not be consulted, the proper cure of souls 
being of more importance than attention to fictitious polite- 
ness and courtesy. 

It must be evident that these remarks have one object in 
view, the welfare of the inmates of the poorhouse. We are 
dissenters, and therefore, if we recommend the choice of a 
chaplain, we cannot be accused of bigotry or interested 
motives. That man must be far advanced in selfishness, 
indeed, who could leave souls neglected because he was not 
allowed to care for them. Such conduct in churchmen or 
dissenters, ought to be met with honest indignation by all 
good men ; it is base ; it is, in fact, to bind man*s best in- 
terests with the fetters of prejudice, and consign them to 
the dark caverns of party-spirit and intolerance. 
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TO MY FIRST-BORN. 

Flower of the desert, open to the light. 

Midst gloomy scenes unveil thy haes so bright : 

A iterile soil indeed invites thy stay, 

And gales too keen around thy beauties play, 

.And cankering blights all threaten thy decay. 

The wanderers love thee who have seen thy birth. 
Thy tender form bedecks this spot of earth ; 
Alas! how hard thy budding life to save. 
Some hand may pluck thee, or the winds may fare. 
And lay thee helpless, in the silent grave. 

Sweet flower! if fond affection's wish be thine. 

If fervent prayers can reach thy maker's shrine. 

Thou still wilt flourish to repay our care 

'Till better climes and milder, purer, air. 

Shall see thee grow more safe, more strong, more (air. 



THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 

Charles Knight, London. 

Ik the first number of the '' Miscellany" we directed 
public attention to this work, as eminently deserving pa- 
tronage and support. Since that time it has been regular- 
ly published. One volume is completed ^ and is altogether 
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a splendid specimen of typography and wood engraving. 
The notes continue to be judicious; free from controversy, 
and directed to the illustration of difficult or obscure pas- 
sages. We give a few extracts from Part 1 2. 



KEEPING SHEEP. 



'* It is to be observed that the Oriental flocks, when they belong to 
nomades, are constantly kept in the open country, without being folded 
at nieht. This is also the case when the flocks belonging to a settled 
people are sent out to feed, to a distance of perhaps one, two, or three 
dajjs* journey, in the deserts or waste lands, where they possess or claim 
a right of pasturage. This seems to have been the case with the flocks 
fed by David. And as such flocks are particularly exposed to the de- 
predatory attacks of the regular nomades, who consider the flocks of a 
settled people as more than even usually fair prey, and contest their 
right to pasture in the deserts — the shepherds, when they are in a dis- 
trict particularly liable to danger from this cause, or from the attacks 
Oi wiiu oeasTs. antttroiiOt whether themselves and their dogs can afford 
adequate protection, drive their flocks at night into caves, or, where 
there are none, into uncovered enclosures, which have been erected for 
the purpose at suitable distances. These are generally of rude con- 
struction, but are sometimes high and well built enclosures or towers 
(generally round), which are impregnable to any force of the depreda- 
tors, when once the flock is wiihm them. Such towers also occur in 
districts where there are only small dispersed settlements and villages, 
and serve the inhabitants not only for the protection of their flocks, but 
as fortresses in times of danger, in which they deposit their property, 
and perhaps, when the danger is imminent, their females and cnildren. 

When no danger is apprehended, or none from which the protection 
of the shepherds and dogs is not sufficient, the flocks are only folded 
when collected to be shorn. They are then kept in a walled, but still 
uncovered, enclosure, partly to keep them together, but still more under 
the impression that the sweating and evaporation which result from 
their being crowded together, previously to shearing, improve the quali- 
ty of the wool. Those poor villagers who have no large flocks to send 
out to the wilderness pastures, with a proper appointment of shepherds, 
but possess a few sheep and cattle, which feed during the day in the 
neignbouring commons, under the care of children or women, and who 
cannot provide the necessary watch and protection for them at night,—* 
drive them home, and either fold them in a common enclosure, such as 
we have mentioned, in or near the village, or pen them separately, near 
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their own dwellings. Pens or cotes of this class serve also for the 
Iambs and calves, while too young to be kept out with the flocks, or to 
be trusted into a common inclosure. Our woodcut represents a village 
with such pens or cote** near the dwellings, which are merely huts* 
made of mats on a frame>work of palm branches ; which we comcetve 
to answer well to the " tabernacles" (booths), " shepherds' cottages,** 
and other h)urobler habitations, noticed in Scripture. This village is of 
a class belonging to a people (Arabs) who, like the Israelites, have re- 
linquished the migratory life ; but who still give their principal atten- 
tion to pasturage, and do some little mahers >n the way of culture. We 
imagine that the villages of the Hebrews, when they nrst began to settle 
in Palestine, were of a very similar description." 



ON THE SAW. 



*' Probably the jaw-bone of a fish suggested the first idea of a saw. 
So the Grecian fable states, in which the process of this invention is 
described. This fable, in its various versions, ascribes the invention to 
tfcrc famous artist Daedalus, who havi::^ fcjnd ^^ iaw-bone of a.fisji 
was led to imitate it by filing teeth in iron, and thus forming a saw. 
The process is very probable ; but there is nothing to say for the claim 
whicn the Gieeks make to the honour of this invention. It does not 
appear to have been known to them in the time of Homer ; for the 
reader will have observed that in the minute account (quoted in p. 136^ 
of the proceedings of Ulysses m building his boat, there is not the least 
mention of a saw, although if such an instrument had been then known. 
Calypso could as easily have supplied it as she did the axe, the adze, 
the augers, and whatsoever else he required. The Gieeks probably, in 
common with other neighbouring nations, borrowed the saw from the 
Egyptians, to whom it was known at a very early period, as is proved 
by its apperance on their ancient sculptures, from which we have se- 
lected a specimen as furnishing the most appropriate illustration whicli 
can possibly be obtained. The ultimate improvement which the saw 
received in ancient times, approximates it very nearly to the state in 
which we continue to use it. In the 'Antiquity d'Herculanum,' torn. i. 
pi. 100, there is an engraving, after an ancient painting, which shows 
this in a very interesting manner. Beckmann has very accurately de- 
scribed it: — 'Two genii Cor winged Cupids) ^re represented at the end 
of a bench, which consists of a Ion? table that rests upon two four- 
footed stools. I'he piece of wood that is to be sawn through, is secured 
by cramps. The saw with which the genii are at work has a perfect 
resemblance to our frame saw. It consists of a square frame, having ill 
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the middle a blade, the teeth of which stand perpendicularly to the 
plane of the frame. The piece of wood that is to be sawn extends beyond 
the end of the bench, and one of the workmen appears standing, and 
the other sitting on the ground. The arms in which the blade is fas- 
tened, have the same form as that given to them at present. In the 
bench are seen holes in which the cramps that hold the timber are stuck. 
The cramps arj^ shaped like the figure 7; and the ends of them reach 
below the boards that form the top of the bench.' (' Inventions,' vol. 
i. p. 366.) Montfaucon gives, from Gruter, representations of two 
kinds of saws. One of them is without a frame, but has a handle of a 
round form : and the other has that high frame of wood which we see 
in the saws of our stone-sawyers. This reminds us to observe that 
Beckmann. following Pliny, cannot find an instance of cutting stone 
with saws earlier than the fourth century b. c. ; overlooking the text 1 
Kings vii. 9, where it is said that some parts of Solomon's palace were 
constructed with ** costly stones, according to the measure of hewed 
stones, sawed with a saw" 

On the subject* of saws we have only further to observe, that those 
now used in the East differ from ours in having the points of the teeth 
inclined towards not from the handle ; so that the sawyer makes his 
impression on the wood not in thrusting the saw from him, but in pul- 
ling it towards him. It is remarkable that this is also the saw of ancient 
Egypt, which is often repeated in sculptures, in the form which our 
wood-cut exhibits." 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

The following are the principles on which it is proposed 
to establish an Institution for the promotion of Literature 
and Science, in the town of Luton : — 

1. That this institution be denominated '' The Luton 
Literary and Scientific Institution :" and that the payment 
of subscriptions as they become due, be the qualification for 
membership, subject nevertheless to the proyision of t||ie 
8 th clause. 
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2. That the business of the iDStitution be conducted by 
a committee of persons to be elected at an annual meeting 
of the subscribers ; a treasurer and secretary to be appoint- 
ed by and among themselves, for the time being. 

3. That the property be vested in trustees, being members 
of the institution, elected by a majority of the 'subscribers, 
and the vacancies by death and otherwise, as they occur, 
be filled up in the same manner. 

4. That a library be forthwith formed of such works as 
shall be approved of by the committee. 

5. That a reading room be opened, and the most popu- 
lar reviews, magazines, price- currents, and leading daily 
papers, be introduced under the sanction of the committee. 

6. That, at stated times, discussions take place under 
restrictions and regulations; and lectures on the various 
branches of literature, science, and the arts, be delivered 
either by the members, or any other person the committee 
may think proper to engage. 

7. That when the funds of the institution will admit, 
apparatus necessary for the illustration of lectures be pur- 
chased, to be used under the direction of the committee. 

8 That all persons presenting the institution with a 
donation of £20. or with apparatus, books, &c. which are 
approved of by the committee, to the value of £20. : or 
being subscribers of £2, 2. per annum, be entitled to all the 
privileges of the institution : — that persons presenting dona- 
tions to the value of £10. or subscribing £1. Is, per annum, 
be entitled to the use of the books at their own houses, or 
to the use of the library and reading room at the institution 
at all hours of the day : — that persons presenting donations 
of £5. to the institution, or, subscribers of iOs. 6d. be 
entitled to the use of the library and reading room, from 
six to ten o'clock in the evening only. All the members 
to be admissible to the lectures and discussions. 

9. No subject to be introduced either in the lectures, or 
discussions, relating to political or religious controversy. 
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SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. II. 

TuE term Pneumatics is from a Greek word, and is used 
to express that particular branch of Science which treats of 
the mechanical properties of Air, such as its weight, density, 
compressibility and elasticity. The immense mass of per- 
manently elastic fluid which surrounds the globe we inhabit, 
must consist of a general assemblage of every kind of Air 
which can be formed by the various bodies that compose its 
surface, most of these however, are absorbed by water ; a 
number of them are decomposed by combination with each 
other ; and some of them are seldom disengaged in consider- 
able quantities by the processes of nature. Hence it is 
that the lower atmosphere consists chiefly of * Oxygen and 
Nitrogen together with moisture and the occasional vapours 
or exhalations of bodies. 

The atmosphere is about fifty miles high or deep, and 
presses with a weight of fifteen pounds on every square 
inch of the surface of the Earth —that is, a column of 
Atmospheric Air one inch square reaching from the surface 
of the Earth, to the summit of the Atmosphere, would press 
that small portion of the earth on M^lich it rested, viz. the 
one square inch, with a pressure of 15 pounds. All things 
on the earth are exposed to this pressure ; those who have 
never directed their attention to this subject will perhaps 
Le surprised at this very simple fact, and may perhaps 
wonder how the human frame is capable of existing under 

• Atmoepheric Air consisfs of Nitrogen and Oxygen, 79 parts of the 
foimer and 21 of the latter in every 100 measures, or 77 of the former 
an«l 23 of the latter, in every 100 parts by weight. 
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such an immense burden ;* we walk about and feel no sort 
of inconvenience, we are not bowed down by the immense 
weight V hich our shoulders support, we can move our hands 
and arms freely upwards and downwards, backwards and 
forwards, and bow is it that we are enabled to do so ? Sim- 
ply because the Atmospheric Air presses in all directions, 
upwards, downwards, and sideways ; and it is owing to this 
'equal pressure that we are not injured by the vast weight 
which we sustain ; for the equal pressure on all sides resists 
as much as it is resisted . Whenever the hand is lield out 
ih this fluid, we feel no weight upon it, because the pressure 
under and above it are equal, hut if we lay our hand on a 
hollow cylinder of glass placed on the plate of an air pump, 
and exhaust the air out of the cylinder, we become immediate- 
ly conscious of something that presses it so forcibly to the 
glass that it cannot be removed ; the prop or support is now 
gone, there is no Atmospheric Air under the hand, and a 
column of air nearly 50 miles high presses the hand and 
the glass cylinder together. 

It is owing to this pressure of the atmosphere that we are 
enabled to raise water from a well by the common pump, 
the means of which are easily understood ; the water in the 
well is pressed on every square inch of its surface by a 
column of air weighing 1 5 pounds; if then we put down the 
well a long tube or pipe, inserting its end below the surface 
of the water, and by meansof a fitting apparatus exhaust the 
air contained within tl^tube or pipe, it follows that water 
will rise in the pipe to XEich a height as will just balance 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of a column 
of water in the well of the same size as that contained 
within the pipe, and which will be about 35 feet. Higher 
than this, water cannot be raised by the common pump. 
If It were not for the pressure of the atmosphere constring- 

m 

* SupposiDg a man*8 body to contain about ISsquarefeet of surface 
("which 18 near the tiuth) he will sustain a body of air upwards offour- 
fcen Tons weight. 
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ing the vessels in men and vegetables, the elastic fluids 
contained in the finer vessels woiild inevitably burst them. 
Persons ascending in balloons have gone so high that in 
consequence of the diminished pressure of the almospherey 
they have had their hands and feet so swelled that it was 
necessary for Surgeons to make incisions in tbe skin ; at 
the height which they had reached, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere was not sufficient to counterbalance the pressure 
of the fluids of the body. 

A cubic foot of atmospheric air at the surface of the earthy 
weighs about one ounce and a quarter ; the same measure 
of water weighs about 1 ,000 ounces, so that common air is 
about 800 times lighter than water. When the air is 2k% 
rest we can move in it with the utmost facility; nor doe^: 
it offer to us a sensible resistance, except the motion bc^ 
quick, or the surface opposed to it considerable, but whea 
that is the case, its resistance is very sensible, as may be 
easily perceived by the motion of a fan. 

I purpose to close my brief remarks on the pressure qf 
the atmosphere, with a short description of the Barometer* 
This instrument more properly belongs to that branch of 
science which is comprised under the head of Meteorology, 
but as its action is the result of the pressure of the atmcis« 
phere, I will introduce it here. 

This instrument was invented by Torricelli in the follow- 
ing manner ; having suspected that the pressure of the 
atmosphere was the cause of the ascent of water in pumps, 
and supposing that quicksilver being 14 times a^ heavy as 
water, the air could only support a column of it one-four-* 
teenth part the height of water, he took a long glass tube 
closed at one end, this he filled with quicksilver, and ia-. 
verting the tube immersed the open end under the surface 
of quicksilver, in an open vessel ; as he expected the quick-* 
silver in the tube subsided so as to stand only about 27^| 
inches above the surface of the quicksilver in the open 
vessel, which was equal to about one-fourteenth the height ef 
water in pumps, he therefore inferred that both were kepi 
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Qp bj the Mune canse, mud tbal tiie differenee in heights 
ame firom die difference of w^ht in the two articles. It 
was aftenrarda obserred that tiie height at which the qoick- 
ailrer stood in the tabe was not always the same, and con- 
sequently, that the pressore of the atmosphere was Tariable ; 
and also that this change of height was connected with 
alteratioas in the weather : hence the name weather glass. 
There are sereral forms of barometer; among the most fre- 
quently seen are the opright Barometer, which is bat very 
little altered from the instrument with which TorrioeUi 
made his experiment, the other is the wheel Barometer, a 
somewhat more fashionable and elegant form than the up- 
right, although it is scarcely its equal in merit ; both are 
alike dependant on the atmospheric pressure for their 
Tariations. A great variety of observations have been 
made by different persons relative to the effect which cer- 
tain changes of weather have upon this instrnment, and 
thence they have derived a set of rules that assist in en* 
abling us to foretel the changes in the weather. Bat these 
are by no means certain and so much to be depended apon 
as many suppose. So numerous are the causes that effect 
the state of the atmosphere, and as a consequence alter its 
pressure ; therefore no instrument can be implicitly depend- 
ed upon as foretelling the alterations that are to happen in 
the weather. Did my limits allow I might add some rules 
for the guidance of those persons who are in the habit of 
consulting the Barometer, a future opportunity will per- 
haps occur. The height of the quicksilver in the barometer 
tube is called the standard altitude, and the difference be- 
tween the g^atest and least altitudes is called the limit or 
scale of variation, the quicksilver in the barometer tube will 
subside or rise till the column be equivalent to the weight 
of atmosphere. In this kingdom the standard altitude 
fluctuates between 28 and 31 inches, and from hence it is 
justly infered that the greatest, least, and intermediate 
weights of the atmosphere upon a given base, are respec- 
tively equal to the weights of a column of mercury upon the 
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same base, whose vertical altitades are 28 pr 31 inches, 
and some altitude contained between ^em« 

The barometer i9 used to measure the height of moun- 
tains. From what has been already stated, it is evident 
that the higher we ascend in the atmosphere, the shorter 
its column above our heads, therefore its pressure will be 
the less ; the quicksilver in the barometer tube being less 
forcibly pressed by the weight which it has to counter- 
ballance, subsides and thus indicates the height we have 
ascended ; it is with this instrument that persons in halloons 
measure the height which they are above the earth's surface. 

Dr. Cotes has demonstrated that if altitudes in the air 
be taken in arithmetical proportion, the rarity of the air will 
be in geometrical proportion. Example, 
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times thiaoer and 

At the altitude of 7 miles above the earth it is 4 ^ lighter than at the 

Earth's surface. 
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and so on. 



S. 



ANECDOTE OF HENRY MARTY N. 

This dbting^ished missionary laboured with much seal 
in Persia, without much apparent success. One circum- 
stance, however, which occurred after hif death, proved 
that toe seed sown by him was not always lost. The fol - 
lowing narrative was given by a Persian to an English 
gentleman, who enquired of him the cause of his being 
converted to chrbtianity. 
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'^In the year 1223 (of the Hejra> there came to this city 
an Eogliahman, who taught the religioa of Christ with a 
hoIdneM hitherto unparalleled in Persia, in the midst of 
much scorn and ill-treatment from oar moollahs, as well as 
the rabble. He was a beardless joath, and eyidentlj en- 
feebled by disease. He dwelt amongst as for more than a 
year. I was then a decided enemy to infidels, as the chris- 
tians are termed by the followers of Mahomet, and I yisited 
this teacher of the despised sect with the declared object of 
treating him with scorn, and exposing his doctrines to con- 
tempt. Although I persevered for some time in this be- 
haviour towards him, I found that every interview not only 
increased my respect for the individual, but diminished my 
confidence in the faith in which I was educated. His ex- 
treme forbearance towards the violence of his opponents, 
the calm and yet convincing manner in which he exposed 
the fallacies and sophistries by which he was assailed, for 
he spoke Persian excellently, gradually inclined me to listen 
to his arguments — to inquire dispassionately into the sub- 
ject of them, and finally to read a tract which he had writ- 
ten in reply to a defence of Islamism by our chief moollahs. 
Need I detain you longer ? The result of my examination 
was a conviction that the young disputant was right. 
Shame, or rather fear, withheld me from avowing this o- 
pinion ; I even avoided the society of the christian teacher, 
though he remained in the city so long. Just before he 
quitted Shirauz, I could not refrain from paying him a 
farewell visit. Our conversation,- the memory of it will 
never fade from the tablet of my mind — sealed my conver- 
sion. He gave me a book — it has ever been my constant 
companion — the study of it has formed my most delightful 
occupation — its contents have often consoled me.' 

Upon this he put into my hands a copy of the New Tes- 
tament, in Persian ; on one of the blank leaves was written : 
There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth. — 
Henry Martyn." 



t 



HENRY MARTYN. Gj 

Da reading the abore striking relation the following 
38 were composed, which the Editor of the ** Miscellany** 
pes will pro 76 acceptable to his readers. 



Tho* summer flowers decay and die, 
(As shrioking from the wintry sky) 

And lose their sweet perfume ; 
Some germ, concealed beneath the ground, 
Again may shed its fragrance round. 

The flower again may bloom. 

I'hus, Martyn, reared by wisdom's hand, 
Caird from his much-loved native land, 

To Persia's plains retired; 
No wealth he sought, no honour craved, 
But love to man by sin depraved, 

With zeal his bosom fired. 

To strains divine his harp he strung. 
One only theme employed his tongue. 

That Jesus came to save ; 
'Till, called to heaven, by toil oppressed, 
(Such toil ! sure pledge of future rest) 

He found an early grave. 

But lo ! on Persia's moral wild. 
In spirit, look, and language mild 

A christian's found to dwell ; 
By grace renewed, by love refined 
He courts the pleasures of the mind. 

And loves this tale to tell. 

** A wanderer from the fold of God, 
The path of death I fondly trod 

Nor knew my hapless lot ; 
Till Martyn came * o beardless youth,* 
And virtue taught and spotless truth. 

In Persia's plains forgot. 

With terror seized, with guilt distressed 
He bade me seek eternal rest 
To Jesus' cross to flee ; 
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I went* my sin was washed away. 
By faith inspired I then could say. 
That Jesus died for me" 



Oh favoured Persian ! onward movei 
Feel more thy glorious Saviour's love. 
To heaven direct thine eyes ; 
Thy warfare o'er, thy journey trod. 
With Martyn thou shalt dwell with God, 
In worlds beyond the skies. 



In answer to the enquiry of a Correspondent, the following natural 
history of the Leech is inserted ; it is taien from the ** Monthly Maga- 
zine" of 1807. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF LEECHES. 

The history of these auimals is rendered interesting from 
their well known use in surgery. One species, the Medi- 
cinal Leeches, (Jiirudo medicinalis of Ldnnseus) are em- 
ployed for the purpose of extracting blood from various 
parts of the human body, where the lancet would be of no 
avail ; and from some parts, as the gums, to which even 
cupping-glasses could not possibly be applied. They are 
in such request in some districts of England, that the poor 
people derive a great part of their subsistence from collect- 
ing them for sale ; and some plans have been projected of 
making ponds for the purpose of breeding them. Such 
ponds, if in good situations, and properly managed, would, 
no doubt, prove extremely lucrative to the owners. 

The body of all species of Leeches, when extended, is 
long and slender, but it is capable of very considerable dila- 
tation and contraction. It is composed of a great number 
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of annules, or to speak more correctly, of circular muscles, 
which are the principal organs of motion. The surface of 
the skin, in the different species, is more or less rough with 
minute tubercles. To the touch, however, these tubercles 
are scarcely sensible, from the circumstance of their being 
always smeared with a viscous fluid indissoluble in water, 
which transudes from them. By means of this fluid, the 
progress of the animals, in swimming, as well as in passing 
through mud, or amongst the carlces, reeds, and other 
aquatic plants, (about the roots and leaves of which they 
are chiefly to be found,) is greatly facilitated. 

The head of these animals, in a state of dilatation, is con- 
siderably less pointed than their posterior extremity. They 
have the power of attaching themsilves to any hard sab- 
stance, both by their head and tail ; but it is difEcult to 
comprehend by what precise means this is effected. All we 
know is, that they form a concavity beneath each of these 
extremities ; by which, in the manner of a cupping glass, 
they adheie so firmly, that in some instances their body 
has been torn asunder, in attempting to detach them. 
The structure of the fleshy discus, which performs the 
office of sucker, cannot easily be ascertained, for when thev 
skin which covers it is removed, we observe only some mi- 
nute fibres interwoven in different directions. In conse- 
quence of the vacuum, formed by the contraction of the 
discus, the animals are fixed by the pressure of a column 
of air, corresponding to their diameter. 

They swim like eels, by a serpentine motion. When 
they would change their place without swimming, they 
begin by fixing their body at one of the extremities, by 
means of the sucker that terminates it. The circular mus- 
cles of the skin then separately act, by which the body is 
elongated, by diminishing its diameter. When the free 
extremity has reached the place to which the animal is 
desirous of extending it, it is applied and made fast to that 
spot by the sucker, and becomes the fixed point of a new 
motion. The animal, having now removed the sucker first 
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made use of, draws it by the operation of the longitudinal 
fibres of the skin, towards the other sucker, and proceeds. 
In this manner, to fix each extremity alternately. These 
motions are executed with considerable rapidity. 

The mouth is a triangular opening, having three strong 
and sharp teeth, which meet in the centre, and are capable 
of piercing not only the human skin, but even the tender 
parts of that of the horse or ox. At the bottom of the 
mouth there is a kind of fleshy prominence, in which the 
tube terminates that conveys the blood from the triple 
wound, formed by the teeth, into the stomach of the animal. 
The stomach consists of a great number of membranous 
bags, furnished with small valves, in which blood has some- 
times been known to continue for many months without 
being coagulated. As none of the Leeches have more than 
one principal orifice in their bodies, it is extremely probable, 
says Morand, who has published a memoir respecting these 
animals, that all those particles of the blood they swallow, 
which do not assist in nourishing their bodies, may pass off 
by transpiration, and thus form the vicious fluid which 
exudes through the skip. This fluid may be observed in 
blackish filaments, in water in which Leeches are kept. 

It appears that Leeches respire through their mouth. 
The greater part are furnished with organs of vision, Tary- 
ing in number, (according to the species,) from one to 
eight. In many of them, however, no eyes are to be seen, 
even with high magnifying powers. 

if a Leech be cut in two, that part which contains the 
head will continue in life, and, after a time, greater or less 
according to the season, will become a new animal, differing 
in no respect whatever from others of its species. It should 
appear from this fact, and from some other observations, 
that Leeches increase in size, not only by the development 
of their parts, but likewise by augmentation, that is to say, 
that old Leeches have a greater number of muscular rings 
than the young ones. 
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Leeches aro furnished with the organs of both sexes ; 
and are viviparous or produce their offspring alive. In the 
same manner as in the snails, their generative organs are 
situated near the oesophagus. They usually breed about 
the beginning of the spring, and as many as seventy young 
Leeches have been counted in the body of an old one. 

Some species of Leeches are found in almost all waters ; 
but the greater part of them prefer such as are muddy, and 
afford growth to numerous aquatic plants. They are com- 
mon throughout the whole of Europe, but less so in the 
southern than the northern parts. The duration of their 
Iffe has not been ascertained ; but besides the general causes 
of mortality to which they are subject, such as the drying up, 
but more particularly the putrefacti<m (during the heats of 
summer,) of the waters that they inhabit, they have many 
enemies, which are in continual pursuit of them for food. 
These are chiefly different species of fish and water-fowl ; 
but there are also numerous larvae of water-insects, and 
even of perfect insects which prey upon them. Even the 
Lseches themselves destroy one another. Those that have 
been long without food fall, without -mercy, upon such as 
are gorged, and suck out of their bodies the juices with 
which they are replenished. This circumstance has been 
particularly remarked by Vauquelin and some other natu- 
ralists. 

These animals will not only suck the blood of each other, 
and of quadrupeds and fishes, but will fasten upon the 
larvae of insects, and numerous kind of vermes, &c. that in- 
habit the same waters in which they live. Whenever they 
have opportunity, they gorge themselves tiil their stomach 
will contain no more. On the contrary, when food is not 
to be had, they are able to support life for many months 
without receiving any nutriment. This is particularly the 
case during winter, at the commencement of which they 
bury themselves deep in the mud ; they continue in a semi- 
torpid state, till the wirmth of the ensuing spring again 
calls them to life, vigour and activity. 
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Sea-salt, tobacco, and in general all kinds of salt and 
acrid substances, applied to the surface of their bodies, are 
fatal to Leeches. Some of these are always adopted for 
destroying such as fasten upon a man or animal, that hap- 
pens unfortunately to go into waters where they are in great 
numbers. When forcibly torn off, they almost always leave 
in the wound some part of their head. In this case the 
wound has often been known to fester and become a trou- 
blesome sore. We are informed by Pliny, that Messalinus, 
a person of consular dignity, even lost his life by an acci- 
dent of this kind. 

Of the Leeches employed by surgeons, in phlebotomy, that 
called the medicinal Leech is preferred to all others. It is, 
however, by no means true, that the black or horse-leech, 
as it is usually denominated, has any poisonous properties, 
notwithstanding the prejudices which, on this supposition, 
have long been entertained against it. 

Leeches ought to be collected in the spring of the year, 
if possible, and should be kept in vessels of pure spring 
water, which must be changed very frequently, particularly 
in summer. If they are very numerous, they ought to have 
fresh water as often as twice a day; but if they are only in 
small quantity, once in two days may be sufficient. All the 
slime which accumulates upon their bodies, should be well 
cleaned away whenever they are kept in abundance, other- 
wise the new water will be tainted, and become prejudicial 
to them from the moment they are put into it. Violent 
noises and powerful smells are alike injurious to these ani- 
mals ; and on the latter account, particularly, an apothe- 
cary's or druggist's shop, is one of the worst places in which 
they can be kept. The person employed in removing them 
from one vessel into another, should have his hands in every 
respect as clean as possible. 

To be Continued. 
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MY OWN WAY. 

"Oh, its only my own way!" is the exclamation 
we often hear from persons who have given offence and 
are called to account for their conduct. '^I have in- 
deed behaved rudely and hurt your feelings, but you 
must think nothing of it ; if you knew more of me 
you would cease to be surprised, for its only my way.'' 

Now we intend to speak a little on these peculiar 
and troublesome ways. If a man really cannot act 
otherwise, he is of course to be pitied, as we feel for 
one whose intellect is impaired, or who is the victim 
of loathsome disease. All we can do is to avoid 
meeting with such cases as much as possible, and 
when contact is absolutely unavoidable, to exercise 

H 
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forbearance and compassion. Such ways must be 
classed with the other miseries of human life, and be 
treated accordingly. But we shall find a marked 
difference between these unavoidable inflictions, and 
the ways of which we are now speaking. Men do 
not intrude their defects on the notice of others ; they 
endeavour to hide them, and often blush when they 
are discovered. But these troublesome ways stare 
you in the face. Their possessors seem fond of 
them, if we may judge by the frequency with which 
they tell others, OA, its only my way ! 

At some parish meeting perhaps, Mr, A. will di- 
rectly attack Mr. B. in language both coarse and op- 
probrious, so that the latter is an object of public 
attention, or of laughter caused by the buUpng of 
the former. Mr. B. of course resents such treatment, 
when Mr. A. coolly informs him, that he must think 
no more of the matter, for it is his way. That is, he 
wishes you to understand he is always brutal; that 
you are not a single victim to his abuse. ^' I have 
served half the parish the same Sir, and therefore 
you should not be offended. I meant nothing by it, 
its only my way^ What satisfaction Mr. B. finds in 
such an apology, we leave the reader to imagine ; its 
insufficiency all must perceive. As mad dogs are 
shot, and maniacs chained, so these self-willed 
breakers of the rules of propriety, should be carefully 
avoided. 
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Some persons are habitually morose, and disposed 
to find fault with every body and every thing. Th^y 
plead for the toleration of their crookedness, by tel- 
ling us it was always the way with their family. ^ 
Their fathers, and even grandfathers, were never > 
pleased with any thing in their day, and this must 
justify them. The pride of ancestry is common . 
enough, and is natural to us all, but to glory in the . 
defects of our ancestors is fortunately a rare disposi- 
tion. Those who make such a paltry excuse for their 
ill-tempers, should have their own principles carried 
out, by being clothed in the ancient habiliments of 
their forefathers, and exposed as a laughing-stock to 
the multitude. We may rest assured that although 
we may exculpate ourselves by saying, its only my 
way, that others will not do so. We must pay the 
penalty for our peculiarities by being disliked and 
shunned. 

There is a less offensive method of intruding our 
own way upon others, which is notwithstanding very 
annoying, and should be guarded against ; we mean . 
the exhibition of our plans^ and our tastes, as the 
proper examples which all ought to follow. Miss C. 
wonders how any one can eat cheese which is not 
rotten, or game which has not come to life again. 
Mrs. D. thinks those of her neighbours unfit for de-^ 
cent society whose garments are not of the same cut 
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as her own. Even the rights of hospitality do not 
always defend us from the intrusion of this folly^ 
since Alderman E. will look at one of his guests who 
does not like turtle-soup, as though he were an 
orang-outang, or a hottentot. No proverb is more 
common than this, ^^ every one to his taste," yet it is 
constantly forgotten in practice. Persons who are 
themselves enslaved by whims and oddities, can gaze 
with utter amazement at those who will not conform 
to their way. While political intolerance, or a wish 
to conform all opinions to one standard, is invariably 
considered absurd, the intolerance of social life is of 
constant occurrence. 

Every man may find among his acquaintance, a 
few eccentric beings, who have ways of their oum, 
from which nothing will induce them to deviate. 
Like a wheel of a clock they move with the most 
perfect regularity, always in the same position, and 
engaged in the same pursuit, at every hour of every 
day of their lives. This they have a right to do, if 
they please, but they expect others to be clock- wheels 
also, whose cogs and spokes shall so unite with their's, 
as to reduce the irregular proceedings of this intricate 
world to one harmonious movement. They rise at 
four o'clock in summer, and at five in winter, when 
they light their own fire; — ^you must do hkewise. 
They dine at twelve, — ^you must foUow their example. 
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or never be asked at any other hour, however im- 
possible it may be for you to comply. Should you 
be detained a few minutes after the time, when you 
have made an engagement, you will invariably find 
that your host has begun to feed without your assist- 
ance. These regular people retire to rest at a fixed 
moment, which no pleasant conversation will defer. 
In short they are parts of a machine, and the only 
way you have of being comfortable with them, is to 
twist and turn yourself into another part of it, so that 
guest and host may go round together; — or in other 
words, may have one way. 

We would by no means under-value regularity or 
punctuality ; they are, as one of our school-copies 
said, "the life and soul of business.*' But extremes 
are bad. Neither do we find fault with persons for 
having peculiarities; human nature would not be 
bettered by being made xmiform. All we plead for 
is, mutual forbearance. In our walk through life we 
must give and take; we must with courtesy and 
politeness, find pleasure in seeing others pleased, as 
well as in our own immediate gratifications. 
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SHOKT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. 111. 

In our last paper we endeavoured to explaia the fluidity 
and gravity of the atmosphere, we will now consider its 
elasticity and expansibility. The elasticity of the atmos- 
phere IS that power which it possesses of swelling out or 
regaining its former bulk after it has been condensed or 
compressed into small space, as soon as the force or pres- 
sure is removed. The expansibility of air is that power 
which it possesses of being rarified or enlarged by heat, so as 
to occupy a larger space than it previously did. 

If a small quantity of air be enclosed in a bladder, and 
the bladder thus partly filled be put under the receiver of 
an air pump, the bladder will swell out to its full size as 
the receiver is exhausted. Again, if a bladder partly filled 
be carried to the top of a high mountain, as we ascend the 
air swells out till it fills the bladder as in the former in- 
stance ; in the first of these cases we relieve the bladder 
of the pressure of the circumambient air, by exhausting the 
receiver of the pump ; in the last we diminish the pressure 
on the bladder by carrying it higher up the column of the 
atmosphere, and thereby allow the air within the bladder 
to expand and become as rare as that which surrounds it. 

Atmospheric air may be compressed into the liquid state ; 
it requires for this purpose a pressure equal to 2.000 atmos- 
pheres. We have shown in a former paper that the atmos- 
pheric pressure at the earth's surface is 151bs. on the inch, 
therefore 15multiplied by 2,000, is equal to 30,000 ; that is to 
say, if we wish to reduce atmospheric air to a liquid state, we 
must press it with a force of 30,0001bs. on the square inch. 

In proof of the great diminution in thet elasticity of the 
air as we ascend from the earth's surface, it will be suffi- 
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cient to state, that if the common halloOQ was filled oa 
ascending from the earth, the gras would burst its silken 
envelope, long ere it had attained the ordinary elevation of 
these flying machines. One mode of ascertaining by direct 
experiment the diminished density ,consists in filling a flask 
with air, at a given altitude, and then closing the aperture 
till the experimentor arrives at the earth's surface; the 
aperture is afterwards opened under water, and the difference 
between the air above and below is indicated by the quan- 
tity of water which enters. 

In every part of the earth there is a certain elevation in 
the atmosphere, different according to the proximity to the 
equator, at which the thermometer never rises above the 
freezing point; — and this limit is called the level of perpe- 
tual congelation. In Norway it is at £,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; in Switzerland at 6,500 ; in Spain and 
Italy at 7,000 ; farther south, at Teneriffe, at 9,000 ; di- 
rectly under the sun, as in central Africa, and among the 
Andes in America, it is about 14,000. It follows that the 
same low temperature may be found at the equator as at the 
poles, by rising to find it, and we see why snow-capt moun- 
tains are not the tenants of high latitudes only ; it is this 
truth which renders many parts of the tropical regions of 
the earth not only tolerable abodes, but as suitable as any 
on its surface. Much of the central land of America, near 
the tropics, is so raised, that, as to agreeable temperature, it 
rivals an European climate. The vast expanse of table-land 
forming the empire of Mexico, is of this kiod, enjoying the 
immediate proximity of the sun, and yet by its elevation of 
7,000 feet above the level of the ocean, possessing the most 
healthful freshness. The land in many parts has the ferti- 
lity of a cultivated garden, and can produce naturally most 
of the treasures of vegetation, found scattered over the 
diversified face of the earth. Some persons might be sur- 
prised to find the air blowing down from snow clad moun- 
tains still warm and temperate; the cause is, that there is 
just as much heat coinbined with an ounce of air on the 
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mountain top as at its base, but above, the heat is diffuBed 
through a space perhaps twice as large as when below, 
therefore it is less sensible. The same measure of air which 
sweeps over a warm plain, at the side of a mountain, may 
rise and freeze water on the summit of the mountain, and , 
in an hour after may be among the flowers of another valley, 
as a gentle and warm breeze. 

S. 



LINES, 
Addressed to Miss , on the Death of her Sister, 



BY ▲ LAI»T. 



(From the CoUoquist,) 



If ought can che^r the heart forlorn. 
Or soothe the troubled breast, 

Tis the fond hope that she we mourn, 
Enjoys the promised rest. 

Her conflict o'er, np more she sighs. 
No more contends with pain, 

She laboured for the heavenly prize, 
And not, we trust, in vain. 

Long was her patient fortitude 

By keen affliction tried. 
But faith in Christ's atoning blood 

New energy supplied. 

She knew his love the hour ordained 
Which closed her mortal woe. 
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And humbly bleet the chasteaing hand 
Which gave the final blow. 

Then grieve not that her life is fled» 

Her's is a home of peace, 
While slumbering in that silent bed. 

Where toil and sorrow cease. 

We part, but 'tis again to meet, 

And hail our blissful home, 
When Christ fiom his high mercv-seat^ 

Shall cry, "Ye blessed, come. 



A WAR SCENE. 

[From Basil Hall's Travels.] 
The Evening after the Battle. 

Unfortunately, we could not remain till the very last 
upon our elevated look-out station, from whence we had 
commanded so complete a view of this hard-fought field, 
being* obliged to come down shortly after sunsett that we 
might get on board, if possible, before dark. We took the 
shortest way from the top of the hill by a little footpath, 
leading along a steep bank, till we gained the great Corunna 
high road. By this time the whole space between the 
field of battle and the town had become pretty well crowded 
with wounded men, mingled with stragglers of all kinds, 
wending their way, as well as they might, towards the point 
of embarkation. 

The first person we met, on coming to the road, was an 
elderly officer, I think of the 50th regiment, partly support- 
ed by a private soldier, and partly leaning on his sword. ' 
We helped him to gain a seat near the door of a little cot- 
tage, which we could see had been used as a temporary 
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hospital, from the Dumerous wounded, dead, and dying 
men stretched all round it. This situation being on the 
face of the hill next the town, had not been exposed to the 
direct fire of the enemy, while the chance of any stray 
^hots plunging into it, over the top of the ridge, seemed not 
great. 

The old officer's face soon turned so pale, that a streak 
of blood flowing along his brow and cheek, though not 
broader than a thread, appeared as conspicuous as if it had 
been a line drawn on a sheet of paper. That he had receiv- 
ed a serious wound, was evident; but we had not the least 
idea he was dying. 

'* I should like the doctor to look at my head,'' he said, 
and in a minute or two the surgeon came from the cottage. 
He took off the officer's cap, cut away some of the hair, 
looked closely at the wound, and then paused. 

** Well — sir— what — say — you?** asked the wounded 
man, whose words dropped slowly and laboriously from his 
lips. 

**This is no time to trifle, sir," replied the surgeon, for 
whom a dozen miserable sufferers were calling out ; '' and 
I am sorry to say your wound is mortal. It is my duty to 
say that you have but a short time to live !" 

"Indeed! I feared so," groaned the poor man. "And 
yet," he sighed, ** I should like very much to live a little 
longer, if it were possible.*' 

He spoke no more, but laid his sword on a large stone by 
his side, as gently as if its steel had been turned to glass, 
and that he was fearful of breaking it. What he meant by 
this action, we knew not ; for he sunk dead on the grass 
almost immediately afterwards. 

On regaining the road, we wei-e loudly appealed to by so 
many voices of men suffering from their wounds, and in 
despair of ever reaching the boats, that we knew not which 
way to turn, or what to do. At first we gave our arms to 
those nearest us who could walk ; but on these wretched 
men failing, and others struggling to gain our assistance, 
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it became quite evident that we should never reach the shore 
if we did not close our ears to these supplications. In 
fact, we had almost resolved, hard-hearted as it may seem, 
to walk on as fast as we could, without heeding the wounded 
and dying, when a number of artillery waggons, sent out 
from the city, came galloping along, with orders to glean ' 
up all the sufferers who could not readily find their way 
alone. 

^s we came nearer to Corunna, we found this precaution 
had already been taken, so that such of the wounded people 
as we now fell in with on foot (and these were many hun- 
dreds^ were trudging on, I can hardly call it merrily, but 
with a degree of animation, which, considering the fright- 
ful predicament of many of them, was truly wonderful. 
Generally speaking, indeed, the soldiers displayed a great 
degree of fortitude. We passed a cart filled with men, none 
of whom uttered a complaint, though 1 could observe more 
than one stream of blood trickling on the road through the 
openings between the planks. 
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No. III. 

The tombs of illustrious men cannot be looked upon with 
indifference. The last narrow homes of princes, philoso- 
phers and poets, are worthy of a pilgrimage, and the time 
occupied in visiting them will not be wasted. If the spirit 
is susceptible of solemn impressions, the contemplation of 
the ashes of the great will not be without effect. The bro- 
ken sceptre, or the unstrung lyre, which imagination en- 
graves on their monuments do more than ''point a moral or 
adorn a tale." 
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A large sarcophagus, or sepulchre, brought from Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, and now deposited in the British museum, 
is said to have been the coffin of Alexander the Great 
Those ^ho have visited it, have doubtless wished this was 
true, since our moral sentiments could desire no better com- 
ment on the vanitj of human wishes. Could we be sure 
that more than two thousand years ago, the conqueror of 
the world, in the pride of manhood, was deposited in this 
marble receptacle, it would indeed be a sublime study, to 
be reflected on again and again until we caught the full 
spirit of the inspired testimony, '' man in his best state is 
altogether vanity/' But the mathematical precision of 
historic research will not allow the tradition respecting this 
sarcophagus to be correct. A tomb of Alexander did exist, 
and was known to the ancients, but where it now is no 
tongue can tell. The poet Lucan, in his Pharsalia, gives 
an account of Caesar's visit to this tomb. After describing 
the manner in which Caesar viewed *' the monuments of 
Macedonian power,** he proceeds; — 

''Careless, he runs their gods and temples o*er, 

The monuments of Macedonian power; 

But neither god, nor shrine, nor mystic rite, 

1 he'.r city, nor her walls, his soul delight. 

'J'heir caves beneath his fancy chieBy Ted, 

To search the gloomy mansions of the dead ; 

Thither with secret pleasure he descends. 

And to the guide*s recording tale attends. 

There the vain youth who made the world his prize. 

That prosperous robber, Aiexandi r, lies. 

When pitying death, at length, had freed maniind, 

To sacred rest liis bones were here consigned : 

His bones that better had been tossed and hurled, 

With just contempt around the injured world. 

But fortune spared the dead, and partial fate 

For ages fixea his Pharian empire s date. 

If e*er our long lost liberty return. 

That carcase is reserved for public scorn. 

Now it remains a monument confest. 

How one proud man could lord it o*er the rest." 

[ROWE.] 
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The tombs of great men of modern times, if destitute of 
the charm of antiquity, have the attractions of a deeper 
sympathy. After the bard of Avon has delighted us with 
his imperishable strains, we are prepared to gaze upon his 
resting place with more than ordinary emotions. Washing- 
ton Irving, in the Sketch Book, has given us this 8im[Je 
statement respecting it. ** The tomb of Shakspeare is in 
the chancel of the church of Stratford -on- Avon. The place 
is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave before the point- 
ed windows, and the Avon, which runs at a short distance 
from the walls, keeps up a low perpetual murmur. A flat 
stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. There are 
four lines insci ibed upon it, said to have been written by 
himself, and which have in them something extremely aw- 
ful. If they are indeed his own, they shew that solicitude 
about the quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine 
sensibilities and thoughtful minds : 

' Good friend» for Jesus sake forbeare 
To dig the dust inclosed here : 
Blessed be he that spares these stones. 
And cursed be be that moves my bones.' 

Just over the grave^ in a niche of the wall, is a bust of 
Shakspeare, put up after his death, and considered as a 
resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finely arched forehead ; and I thought I could read in it 
clear indications of that cheerful, social disposition, by which 
he was as much characterized among his contemporaries, 
as by the vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions 
his age at the time of his decease — fifty -three years ; an 
untimely death for the world ; for what fruit might not have 
been expected from the golden autumn of such a mind, 
sheltered as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and 
flourishing in the sunshine of popular and royal favour/' 

Napoleon was execrable as a tyrant, but his fate has 
partially thrown his faults into the shade. His youth was 
the season of splendor and lenown, his decline was charac- 
terized by humiliation and sorrow. Had he been allowed 
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to go on in *Hhe greatness of his way'' for a few more years, 
the sepulchre of the kings of France would have unfolded 
Its brazen gates to receive him, and he would have ended 
such a life as would have harmonized with its course. But 
after all, a more majestic sepulchre is his. St. Helena is 
his tomb. The immense rocks of that distant isle form bis 
monument, and to after ages it will tell the tale, Napoleon 
lies here. In Bennett s and Tyerman*s voyages, his burial 
place is prettily drawn. '* Of course, I visited Long- 
wood, and Napoleon's grave. The latter is in the depth of 
a narrow, winding, green valley. He 

' Who left a name at which the world grew pale. 
To point a morale or adorn a tale/ 

lies under a flat, uninscribed stone, level with the grass, 
surrounded by plain iron railing. The spot itself is over- 
shadowed with weeping willows, which bear the marks of 
many a petty theft by visitors. The beautiful horse-shoe 
geranium blooms in profusion all round the enclosure ; and 
the flowers of this fragrant plant are not less tempting, you 
may be sure, to curious fingers, in spite of the taJl veteran 
corporal who keeps watch over these treasures, having strict 
orders, as he says, to prevent spoliation. A spring of pure 
water close by the rails, bubbles up in a little well, and, 
escaping over the edge, runs and sparkles along the valley, 
at the foot of the almost perpendicular hill." 

The inscription on Shakspeare quoted above, reminds us 
how sadly the tombs of great men have been rifled. Hyr- 
canus opened the sepulchre of David, and took out of it 
3000 talents. The remains of Milton were exposed to the 
light of day, in the church of Cripplegate, a few years 
back. By the command of George the fourth, when Regent, 
a coflin, supposed to be that of Charles the first, in the 
cemetery at Windsor, was opened. Charles indeed was 
there, the head severed from the body, and the countenance 
corresponding with his portraits. Such cases are perhaps 
excusable, as the results of an overruling curiosity, which is 
not always inconsistent with reverence. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF LEECHES. 

[Concluded from page 72.] 

There is no great art in applying leeches to the body ; 
but a person who is accustomed to it, will always do it bet- 
ter than one who is not. In the most experienced hands, 
however, they will sometimes refuse to fasten themselves, 
either from not being hungry at the time, or from the sur- 
face of the skin, or the blood, on their making the attempt, 
being unpleasant to their taste. The wound they make 
out of water is more sensible than what they make in water; 
but in the latter case, particularly when the watef is some- 
what warm, the blood flows more freely. When it is neces- 
sary they should cease from sucking before they they have 
fully gorged themselves, a small quantity of salt, tobacco, 
or snu£F, will cause them to drop o£F in convulsions, and 
they soon afterwards die. On the contrary, when it is con- 
sidered necessary that they should draw from the wound 
more blood than their stomach will contain, it is sometimes 
customary to cut off the posterior extremity of their body, 
out of which the surplus of blood will flow as through 
a tube. 

For some years it has at different times been asserted, 
that by means of leeches it is possible to foretell the various 
changes of weather, both of heat and cold, of rain and fair. 
The means of doing this have been variously laid down. A 
French clergyman, who attended to this subject for many 
years, has asserted, that a leech kept in a decanter filled 
with water in a window, will continue at the bottom, with- 
out any motion, if the following day is about to be serene 
and pleasant. If rain is about to fall, before or after noon, 
he says, that the little animal will ascend the side of the 
glass, to the surface of the water, and there continue till 
very nearly the ^me, when the fine weather returns; and, 
previously to the commencement of high winds, that it will 
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swim about in the water with great rapidity, and will not 
cease from this motion till the wind begins to blow. At the 
approach of a storm, he informs us, that it will continue 
entirely out of the water even for several of the preceding 
days, appearing all the time agitated and restless. The 
same person, in conclusion, asserts, that during frosty wea- 
ther, the leech will continue almost motionless, and, as 
much'contracted as possible, at the bottom of the decanter; 
and that always during snow and rain, it will fix itself near 
the mouth of the decanter; and there remain in a state of 
perfect tranquility. 

There can be no doubt, but that the variations which 
take place in the atmosphere, have considerable influence 
upon these animals ; but this influence is by no means such 
as always to produce the same effects upon them. An easy 
and satisfactory proof may at any time be bad, by putting 
four or five leeches into different decanters. It will be 
found that their motions are very uncertain, and that even 
sometimes each will afford a different indication. No depen- 
dance, therefore, can be placed in them ; and these living 
barometers can deserve to be considered as little better than 
playthings for children. 

It may not be improper, at the conclusion of this article, 
to describe the specific difference which exists between the 
medicinal leech and the horse-leech, since, from the circum- 
stance of their inhabiting the same waters, and being nearly 
of the same size, they are frequently confounded by ignorant 
people. 

The medicinal leech is of a blackish brown colour, marked 
along its upper part with several lines of yellow dots, extend- 
ing from one end of the body to the other. The under part 
of the body is usually somew^hat lighter, and marked with 
yellowish spots. The principal characteristic, however, 
consists in the dotted lines. 

The horse-leech is nearly of an uniform black colour, 
except on the under part, which is of a cinerous green, and 
usually marked with black spots. 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 



T HE body may by age become 
Infinn, sorrow may change it too ; 
And ere we reach our heavenly hom6» 
Our earthly comforts may be few ; 
The silent grave may soon entomb 
All that we hold most dear below. 
The sweetest joys may end in gloom. 
The warmest heart may cease to glow :^ 
But nought can chain th* immortal mind. 
Spurning its fetters and its woes. 
Bursting the prison that confined. 
The spirit triumphs o'er its foes ; 
Soaring aloft on angel's wing. 
Despising every meaner view. 
Overlooking ev'ry meaner thing, 
Lives with the free, the pure, the true : 
There, 'mid the splendours of a court. 
From earthly conflict free. 
Where heavenly joys the soul support. 
Where anguish, care, and sorrow flee : 
There, near the fountain of God's love, 
Deriving all its rich supplies, 
'Midst pure celestial bliss above 
It dwells, and never, never, dies ! 

Dunstable. A. G. P. 
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REMARKS ON MUSIC. 

The maxim, that whatever deserves to be done, deserves 
to be done well, applies to every conceivable purpose. To 
offer praise to God is a duty, from which none are exempt : 
unless the person can be found who has nothing for which 
to be thankful. But like every other christian duty, it 
should be performed wHh reverence and devotion. Care- 
lessness, whether m prayei or praise, is censurable ; nor 
will the sacrifice, ia either case, be acceptable to that Al- 
mighty Being, who passes by the exterior form of his wor- 
shippers, and receives or despises their homage, as it arises, 
or does not arise, from the heart. 

The assertion, that but few persons of eminence in the 
church have espoused the cause of music, cannot be sup- 
ported; inasmuch as many of the most "learned and pious 
men that ever adorned christiamty were passionately fond 
of it, and assiduously cultivated it. "For myself," says 
Richard Baxter, "I coufesa that harmony and melody are 
the pleasure and elevation of my aoul. I have made a psalm 
of praise in the holy assembly the chief delightful exercise 
of my religion and my life ; and have helped to bear down 
all the objections which I have heard against church music. 
Let those that savour not melody, leave others to their dif- 
ferent appetites, and be content to be so far strangers to 
their delight.*' 

"Touching musical harmony,^ says the venerable Hooker, 
"such is the force thereof, and so plea^ag effects it hath, in 
that very part of man which is most divine, that some have 
been thereby induced to think that the soul itself, by nature, 
is, or hath in it, harmony ; a thing which delighteth all 
ages, and beseemeth all states : a thing as seasonable in 
grief as in joy ; as decent, being added unto actions of 
greatest weight and solemnity, as being used when men 
most sequester themselves from action. The reason hereof 
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is an admirable facility which music hath to express and 
represent to the mind more inwardly than any other sensible 
mean, the very standing, rising, and failing; the very steps 
and inflexions every way ; the turns and varieties of all 
passions whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, so to imitate 
them, than whether it resemble unto us the same state 
wherein our minds already are, or a clear contrary, we are 
not more contentedly by one confirmed than changed and 
led away by the other. In harmony, the very image and 
character even of virtue and vice is preserved. The mind, 
delighted with their resemblances, and brought, by having 
them often iterated, into a love of the things themselves. 
For which cause there is nothing more contagious and 
pestilent than some kinds of harmony : than some, nothing 
more strong and potent unto good. And that there is such 
a difference of one kind from another, we need no proof but 
our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing of 
some more mollified and softened in mind ; one kind apter 
to stay and settle us ; another to stir and move our affections; 
there is that draweth to a marvellous, grave, and sober 
mediocrity ; there is also that carrieth us as it were into 
ecstacies; filling the mind with the heavenly joy, and for 
the time in a manner severing it from the body, so that 
although we lay altogether aside the consideration of duty, 
the very harmony of sounds being framed in due sort, and 
carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of our soulsy 
is, by a nature, puissance, and efficacy, greatly available to 
bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled : apt 
as well to quicken the spirits as to allay that which is too 
eager ; sovereign against melancholy and despair ; forcible 
to draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind be such as can 
yield them ; able both to move and to moderate all affections. 
The prophet David having therefore singular knowledge, 
not in poetry alone, but in music also, judged them both to 
be things necessary for the house of God ; and left behind 
him, for that puipose, a number of devoutly indited poems; 
and was further the author of adding unto poetry, melody 
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in public prayer, both vocal and iDstnimental, for the raising 
up of men's hearts, and the sweetening of their affections 
towards God. By which consideration, the church of 
Christ doth likewise at the present day retain it as an orna- 
ment to God's service, and an help to our own devotion." 

George Herbert, a man of deep and heartfelt piety, and 
one of the most accomplished scholars of his age, spent most 
of his diversions from studies in the practice of music ; and 
of which he could say, 'Hhat it did relieve his drooping 
spirits, compose his distracted thoughts, and raise his weary 
soul far above earth ; that it gave him an earnest of the joys 
of heaven before he possessed them." His partiality for 
music was not the result of a weak mind; for few, if any, 
of his contemporaries, were more noted for intellectual 
prowess. ** His chief recreation was music; in which 
heavenly art he was a most excellent master. He 
would usually sing and play his part at appointed private 
music-meetings ; and to justify this practice, he would often 
say, ''religion does not banish mirth, but only moderates 
and sets rules to it." The death of this saintly man was 
glorious; on the last day of his life, he observed to a friend, 
"I am sorry I have nothing to present to my merciful God 
but sin and misery ; but the first is pardoned, and a few 
hours will now put a period to the latter. I shall suddenly 
go home, and be no more seen/' Thus the most refined 
devotedness to God, and an ardent attachment to the science 
of music, may dwell in the same heart, and help that heart 
in its aspirations of prayer and praise. 

But it has been objected : Is there not something fanciful 
in the belief that devotion can be excited or increased by 
the aid of musical science ? I apprehend not ; and this 
opinion has been maintained by men never suspected of 
being wafted from truth by flights of imagination, or who 
bartered the meaning of words for the vibration of a chord : 
"Since 1 have known God," says Henry Martyn, "poetry, 
painting, and music, have had charms for me unknown 
before. I have received what I suppose is a taste for them^ 
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for religion has refined my mind, and made it sasceptible of 
impressions from the sublime and beautiful." '* Those do 
well," observes Philip Henry, " that pray morning and 
evening in their families ; those do better that pray and 
read the scriptures ; but those do best of all that pray, and 
read, and sing psalms; and christians should covet earnestly 
the best gifts." Sir Thomas More argued, that ''large food 
and rest bring diseases, both to bodie and minde," and en- 
joined among other exercises for his servants, '^musicke, 
both song and instrument," encouraging them by his own 
example, ''to doe honour to God*s service : yea, when he 
was lord chancellor, sitting and singing in the quire with a 
surplice on his buckle." Luther was a man of great musi- 
cal talent: "I verily think," said he, "and am not ashamed 
to say, that, next to divinity, no art is comparable to music. 
We know that music is intolerable to demons." We all 
know what a diligent composer of music was the son and 
successor of the royal psalmist. His songs were a thousand 
and five. True it is, he lived in the meridian of Jewish 
splendour, but that has no tendency to weaken the example. 
God was pleased, at the dedication of the temple, to signify 
by a marked token, his approbation of the mode by which, 
in all the pomp of ceremonial magnificence, and the full 
power of a resounding chorus, Solomon ushered in this 
high and holy festival. 

That instrumental music may be lawfully used in the 
house of God, there is not the least doubt. Still it must 
be viewed as a measure on which the right of private judg- 
ment must be allowed. Some persons have a strong objec- 
tion to the practice altogether. These objections may be 
founded on prejudice, or they may proceed from principle ; 
whether right or wrong, is a separate consideration ; but in 
either case, I would recommend that instmmental music be 
introduced into the house of God, with a hand somevrhat 
sparing, and be employed, not to supersede or put down 
the assembled vocal power, but simply to guide and sustain 
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it. That the praises of God should be sung in his house, 
is unquestionable ; the man who doubts it must labour un- 
der an unusual iciness of affection; and if the vocal strength 
of a congregation be insufficient for the cheerful and proper 
discharge of this agreeable duty, then I think it right to 
obtain such instrumental assistance as the exigency may 
require ; only let it not be introduced for the purpose of 
feeding a vitiated taste ; but with solid use, and with those 
sober restraints which so weighty a design as an approach 
to the Almighty should inspire. '* They which, under the 
pretence of the law ceremonial abrogated, require the abro- 
gation of instrumental music, approving, nevertheless, the 
use of vocal melody to remain, must show some reason 
wherefore the one should be thought a legal ceremony, and 
not the other." We shall not positively affirm that such 
help is absolutely necessary in the worship of God ; but, 
certainly, there can be no good reason given why the apos- 
tle's rule should not be observed in this, as well as in other 
cases: '* Let not him that hath it despise him that hath it 
not ; and let not him that hath it not despise htm that hath 
it." 

P. 
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High on a shelf, neglected and forlorn. 
Lay Dictionary, dusty, dog's-eared, torn ; 
Imperfect pages showed but half at most, 
P ante O, O an$§ P were lost. 
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Between these two a strange dispute arose. 

(Letters may rise to worch, if not to blows ;) 

P, urged of pedigree, he was the first, 

Aod preference demanded, as but just ; 

Whilst O cried, "O ! all this proceeds from pride ! 

Admit you are to paradise allied, 

Yet I in chaos a fifth part did hold, 

And in formation I am not untold. 

In all the elements, as fire, or air. 

In earth, or water, where's your boasted share ; 

And pimping P will out of date be hurled. 

Whilst I am found in governing the world.*' 

Quoth P, "Your answer, like yourself, is round ; 

And though oft multiplied, no number's found. 

I princes, powers, and potentates command. 

Whilst }ou 'mongst figures still for nothing stand; 

I lend my aid to form your parliaments. 

Priests, politicians, prelates, presidents. 

To peace, to plenty, poets, and projectors. 

To philomaths, physicians, and protectors. 

Without my aid no man needs look for hope. 

Or see without me emperor or pope ; 

But you, I'll prove upon this very spot, 

A near relation to an idiot ; 

And though for ages you have been at school, 

It still is plain that you are half a fool." 

Says O to P, " Til prove by what shall follow^ 

And will submit the case to great Apollo; 

That by your tricks I oft have been a loser. 

And others* places are usurped by you, sir. 

How oft m phial, under F*s disguise. 

In phoenix, too, your pilfering talent lies. 

In which last word my very sound is lost. 

And by an £ my face's features crost ; 
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Vour pride has almost reached the top of steeple. 
And 'twixt two P*s have stifled me in people, 
iiut spite of all your tiicks I'll make you stop. 
And ever was before you in the top : 
You boast ofprinces, power, and opinion. 
With many more, and yet you've no dominion; 
^^ith pope 01 priest whatever's your pretence, 
You've nought to do with learning, taste, or sense. 



it 



The feud grew high, the youthful god* 
Commanded silence by a nod ; 
For he had heaid their plea at large, 
And thus drew up his special charge — 
*' When great Minerva gave you birth. 
And lent you to the sons of earth. 
Ye then were made of equal fame. 
And both alike partook my name : 
In property you've both been friends. 
In poetry, and prose joined hands. 
From each to other you're in debt, 
And so all through the alphabet . 
Dispute no more, but quickly go 
And cool your heats in rivet PO." 




• Apollo. 



Uiggins, Printer, Dunstable. 
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ON MALICE. 

Addressed to Professing Christians, 

It is remarked by the Rev. Job Orton, in a letter 
addressed to the Rev. T. Stedman^ a cleigyman of 
the Church of England, "I lay very little stress upon 
what some divines call conversions; I have seen so 
many instances of their coming to nothing ; or, that 
their converts have only been converted from the 
sins of men to the sins of devils, from drunkenness 
and debauchery to spiritual pride, bitterness, and 
uncharitableness ; and this I cannot call a saving 
change. I see little alteration for the better in the 
conduct of many, who have been said to be convert- 
ed. I am cautious of calling anything by that name^ 

M 
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where there is not a consistent conduct following it. 
Hasty impressions, which some ministers are very- 
ready to observe and admire, are often lost in a little 
time, and those who have been under them become 
worse than they were before. I have no idea of con- 
version, as passing a certain line, and then getting 
into a saving state. Conversion is a work of time^ 
and I see no right we have to say any are converted 
or become good, till one hath a longer season of trial, 
to observe, whether they continue steadfast in the 
practice of righteousness, and act in every circum- 
stance and relation, in the main, consistent with the 
demands of the gospel. I wish you may have the 
pleasure to see many such converts." 

These sentiments are too much in accordance with 
our constant observation, to allow of our doubting 
their correctness. High-sounding professors, ''who 
trust in themselves that they are righteous while they 
despise others," and who appear' to have no doubt 
whatever of their claim on eternal blessedness exhib- 
it a temper and conduct at variance with their princi- 
ples. Among other violations of the christian spirit 
we may notice the malice such persons often display, 
which is described by the divine ' above quoted as 
"bitterness and un charitableness." 

Malice is a disposition to Injure others in revenge 
for some real or supposed offence. Overlooking the 
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universal infirmities of human nature which should 
make us lenient in our rebuke and dispose us to for- 
giveness, and forgetful of the express command of 
the gospel to pardon faults, however much they may 
have' injured us; — malicious persons pursue their 
victim with unrelenting severity. Like the wild bar- 
barians of whom we read almost with incredulity^ 
they are neither soothed by concession^ nor cooled by 
the lapse of time. The object of their hatred has 
lost, in their view, the attributes of humanity, and it 
is no longer to be looked upon with benevolent aflFec- 
tions; so intense indeed is the animosity sometimes 
displayed, that we feel convinced that if the restraints 
of law and selfishness were withdrawn, blood alone 
would satiate the appetite of malice. 

Can this be a correct description of those who bear 
the christian name ? It is, for we have seen them 
and known them. We have known individuals, 
members perhaps of the same religious society, who 
have for years retained an enmity, which a very 
moderate share of kindness would have crushed in 
the bud. We have left the scene of their quarrels^ 
and returned when a long period has rcdled away, to 
find the combatants still exchanging angry glances. 
All around them is changed^ but they are unaltered. 
Their families and connections have e^one to the tomb; 
— ^they have known themselves the vicissitudes of 
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misfortune; — and their rapid approach to the grave 
is indicated by the pale and furrowed cheek: — ^but 
passion is unquenched, and maUce in gloomy suUen- 
ness still dominates. Sad spectacle ! Near the tem- 
ple of Gpd the shrine of revenge is set up, and the 
professed worshipper of Jehovah comes from that 
temple to offer incense to the demon ! 

This is the malice of persbns who mutually seek 
each other's ill, and of the extinction of which there 
is the least probability, since no submission and gen- 
tleness on the part of one endeavours to calm the 
rage of the other. The most inexcusable malice is 
that which persecutes a quiet and unconscious victim, 
— ^unconscious of having deserved the ill-will of ano- 
ther, and anxious to propitiate the favour of an ene- 
my. When on the one side there is forgiveness and 
patience^ how fierce and cruel must be the malice 
which can continue its rigour! Yet persons calling 
themselves christians have indulged this aggravated 
form of malignity and revenge. The offiender has 
tried in vain to remove the bad feeling existing to- 
wards him, by overtures of conciliation and peace. 
The reUgion of his own breast whispers, "he must be 
satisfied now ; now that I have pleaded for an obli- 
vion of all former wrongs; but he is disappointed, for 
there are depths of black and remorseless malice in 
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the soul of his adversary which his imagination had 
never sounded.^' 

But lest the deformity of this portrait, which is ne- 
vertheless correct, should prevent the milder forms 
of maliciousness from being recognised, we would 
remind our readers that the teeling exists in every 
imaginable degree. There is the incipient and scarce- 
ly formed dislike, and the matured hatred ; between 
which are numberless gradations of malice. Each of 
these is to be detested, as it bears the power of 
growth, and may become the monster we have deli- 
neated. There is no safety but in the suppression of 
ill will. Never to be aroused by anger and resent- 
ment, would, in our imperfect state, be an indication 
rather of apathy than virtue; what we contend for is 
the propriety of allowing such feelings but a momen- 
tary place in the breast. 

''O CassiuSy you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Whichy much enforced , shews a hasty spark, 
. And straight is cold again." 

It is xmreasonable however, that the religion of 
love and benevolence should be made to su£Fer for 
the follies of those who choose to call themselves 
its advocates. Let it be remembered that they 
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choose religion, but religion does not acknowledge 
them. Christianity denounces malice, and therefore 
a malicious person is not a christian. While we 
are not warranted in deciding lightly respecting the 
final states of men, the interests of truth demand 
the assertion that such tempers are inimical to the 
possession of heaven. The best regulated creed, 
which throws its light over the understanding, can 
never make amends for a heart destitute of charity. 
Heaven demands in all candidates for admission to 
its felicities, light and warmth combined. 



ON REVENGE. 

BY DR. JOHNSON. 

[The connection of this paper with the subject of the preceding, has 
induced the Kditor to print its noble sentiments.] 

But O! rev^gB it tweet. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire« and kindle into rage. 

Not so mild Tbales, nor Chrysippus thought. 

Nor that good man, who drank the poisonous draught 

With mind serene, and could not wish to see 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he : 

Exalted Socrates 1 divinely brave I 

Injured he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
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Too noble for revenge ; which sdll we find 

The weake<it frailty of a feeble mind Drydev. 

No vicious dispositions of the miad more obstinately resist 
both the counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of reli- 
g^ion, than those which are complicated with an opinion of 
dignity; and which we cannot dismiss without leaving in 
the hands of opposition some advantage iniquitously obtain- 
ed, or suffering from our own prejudices some imputation 
of pnsillanimity. 

For this reason, scarcely any law of onr Redeemer is 
more openly transgressed, or more industriously evaded, 
than that by which he commands his followers to forgive 
injuries, and prohibits, under the sanction of eternal misery, 
the gratification of the desire which every man feels to re- 
turn pain upon him that inflicts it. Manv who could have 
conquered their anger are unable to combat pride, and pur^- 
sue offences to extremity of vengeance, lest they should be 
insulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him, at 
whose birth peace was proclaimed to the earth. For, what 
would so soon destroy all the order of society, and deform 
life with violence and ravage, as a permission to every one 
to judge his own cause, and to apportion his own recom- 
pence for imagined injuries. 

It is difficult for a man of the strictest justice not to fa- 
vour himself too much, in the calmest moments of solitary 
meditation. Every one wishes for the distinctions for which 
thousands are wishing at the same time, in their own opin- 
ion, with better claims. He that, when his reason operates 
in its full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence of self- 
love, prefer himself to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to 
judge equitably when his passions are agitated by a sense 
of wrong, and his attention wholly engrossed by pain, inte- 
rest, or danger. Whoever arrogates to himself the right 
of vengeance, shows how little he is qaallfied to decide his 
own claims, since he certainly demands what he would think 
unfit to be granted to another* 
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Nothing is more apparent, than that, however injared or 
however provoked , some must at last he contented to for- 
give. For, it can never he hoped that he who first commits 
an injury will contentedly acquiesce in the penalty required : 
the same haughtiness of contempt and vehemence of desire, 
that prompt the act of injustice, will more strongly incite 
its justification ; and resentment can never so exactly bal- 
ance the punishment with the fault, but there will remdn 
an overplus of vengeance, which even he who condemns his 
first action will think himself entitled to retaliate. What 
then can ensue but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an 
unextinguishable feud, an incessant reciprocation of mis- 
chief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, and eagerness to destroy? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance most be at 
last remitted, because it is impossible to live in perpetual 
hostility, and equally impossible that of two enemies, either < 
should first think himself obliged by justice to submission, 
it is surely eligible to forgive early. Every passion is more 
easily subdued before it has been long accustomed to posses- 
sion of the heart; every idea is obliterated with less diffi- 
culty, as it has been more slightly impressed, and less fre- 
quently renewed. He who has often brooded over his 
wrongs, pleased himself with schemes of malig^ty, and 
glutted his pride with the fancied supplications of humbled 
enmity, will not easily open his bosom to amity and recon- 
ciliation, or indulge the gentle sentiments of benevolence 
and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive while there is yet a little to be for- 
given. A single injury may be soon dismissed from the 
memory; but a long succession of ill offices by degrees as- 
sociates itself with every idea ; a long contest involves so 
many circumstances, that every place and action will recal 
it to mind; and fresh remembrance of vexation must still 
enkindle rage, and irritate revenge* 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he knows 
the true value of time, and will not suffer it to pass away -in 
unDeceBsarj pain. He that willingly puffers the corrosions 
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of ioyeterate hatred, and gives up his days and nights to the 
gloom of malice and the perturbations of stratagem, cannot 
surely be said to consult his ease. Resentment is a union 
of sorrow and malignity, a combination of a passion which 
all endeavour to avoid, with a passion which all concur to 
detest. The man who retires to meditate mischief, and to 
exasperate his own rage; whose thoughts are employed 
only on means of distress and contrivances of ruin ; whose 
mind never pauses from the remembrance of his own suffer- 
ings, but to indulge some hope of enjoying the calamities 
of another, may justly be numbered among the most misera- 
ble of human beings, among those who are guilty without 
reward, who have neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself and 
others, will not long want persuasives to forgiveness. We 
know not to what degree of malignity any injury is to be 
imputed ; or how much its guilt, if we were to inspect the 
mind of him that committed it, would be extenuated by mis-< 
take, precipitance, or negligence t we cannot be certain 
how much more we feel than was intended to be inflicted, 
or how much we increase the mischief to ourselves by vo- 
luntary aggravations. We may charge of design the effects 
of accident ; we may think the blow violent, only because 
we have made ourselves delicate and tender; we are on 
every side in danger of error and of guilt ; whirh we are 
certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus propitious to 
others and ourselves, to domestic tranquillity and to social 
happiness, no man is withheld but by pride, by the fear of 
being insulted by his adversary, or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal axiom, 
that ''all pride is abject and mean." It is always an igno- 
rant, lazy, or cowardly acx[uiescence in a false appearance 
of excellence, and proceeds not from consciousness of our 
attainments, but insensibility of our wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Nothing which 
reason condemns can be suitable to the human mind. To 
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be driven by external motiTes from the path which our own 
heart approves ; to give way to anything but conviction ; to 
suffer the opinion of others to rule our choice, or overpower 
our resolves ; is to submit tamely to the lowest and most 
ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of directing our 
own lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can arrive, is a 
constant and determinate pursuit of virtue, without regard 
to present dangers or advantage; a continual reference of 
every action to the Divine will ; an hibitual appeal to ever- 
lasting justice ; and an unvaried elevation of the intellectual 
eye to the reward which perseverance only can obtain. But 
that pride which many, who presume to boast of generous 
sentiments, allow to regulate their measures, has nothing 
nobler in view than the approbation of men ; of beings 
whose superiority we are under no obligation to acknowledge, 
and who, when we have courted with the utmost assiduity, 
can confer no valuable or permanent reward ; of beings 
who ignorantly judge of what they do not understand, or 
partially determine what they have never examined ; and 
whose sentence is of very little weight till it has received 
the ratification of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these, at the 
price of his innocence ; he that can suffer the delight of such 
acclamations to withhold his attention from the commands 
of the universal Sovereign, has little reason to congratulate 
himself upon the greatness of his mind : whenever he 
awakes to seriousness and reflection, he must become despi- 
cable in his own eyes, and shrink with shame from the 
remembrance of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably re- 
quired that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to urge 
any other motive. On this great duty eternity is suspend- 
ed : and to him that refuses to practise it, the throne of 
mercy is inaccessible, and that the Saviour of the world has 
heen bom in vain. 
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METHINKS IT IS GOOD TO BE HERE. 

BV HERBERT KNOWLES. 

Mf THINKS it is good to be here, 

If thou wilt let us build — ^but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear j 
But the shadows of eve that encoinpass with gloom 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 

Shall we build to Ambition ? Ah, no ! 
AfTrighted, he shrinketh away ; 

For see, they would pin him below 
In a dark narrow cave, and, begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey: 

1*0 Beauty t Ah, no I she forgets 
The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin that, but yesterday, fools could adore. 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 
The trappings that dizen the proud? 

Alas! they are all laid aside. 
And here's neither dress nor adornment allowed. 
Save the Jong winding-sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 

To Riches t Alas, *tis in vain ; 
\V ho hid in their turns have been hid ; 
The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid 
Save the tinsel that shines on the daik coffin lid. 
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To the pleasures which Mirth can afford. 
The reyel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 

Ah ! here is a plentiful board ! 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 

Shall we build to Affection and Loye 1 

* 

Ah, no! they have withered and died. 

Or fled with the spirit above : 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side. 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 

Unto Sorrow ? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Not a sob nor a sigh meets mine ear. 

Which compassion itself could relieve. 
Ah ' sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear. 
Peace ! peace ! is the watchword, the only one here. 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah, no ! for his empire is known. 

And here there are trophies enow I 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope we will build. 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 
Who bequeathed ua them both when he rose to tho skies. 
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POETICAL PARAPHRASES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

NO. III. 
**! he i<]ols he shall utterly abolish." — Isaiah ii. 1 8. 

The idols fall ! vie hear the sound 

From Ceylon's isle afar; 
They ieaye their thrones, and on the ground 

Can find no worshipper. 

The idols fall I no more the knee 

Of man to them shall bow ; 
The slaves of dark idolatry 

Discern its falseness now. 

The idols fall ! and ne*er again 

Their heathen forms shall rise ; 
For He has made their glory vain 

W ho rules the earth and skies. 

I'he idols fall ! but Jesus sf ill 

A God divine shall be ! 
And all who own his sacred will. 

To him may bow the knee. 

The idols fall ! let engels sing, 

And mortals join the song ; 
Let each his holy offerings bring. 

To Christ they all belong. 



NO. IV. 



" 'I he wilderness and the solitary place shall be slad for them ; 
nd the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.'^/ta.xzxv, 1. 



Thf pilgrim toils his home to gain, 
But deserts round appear; 
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The parched hill, the btfren pUiD, 
Perplex his sad career. 

But suddenly the desert Uooms, 

And every flowret grows ; 
The san with kindly imT illumes 

The lily and the rose. 

Oh gladdenedJs the wanderer's breast. 

With joy the scene he ttcws ; 
By heaven s own power so strangely blessed. 

His journey he pursues. 

Oh twine a garland bright for him 

Who decks thy verdant way ! 
With lofty praise and holy hymn 

Thy love to Christ display. 

Wreathe for his brow thy fairest crown. 

Who reigns in heaven above. 
Yet sends the flowers of Eden down 

As pledges of his love. 



NO.V. 



" Their idols are the work of mens' bands. The^ that make 
them are like unto them, eo is every one that tnisteth in them." 

Psalm cxv. 4, 8. 

(Written on seeing a Cingalese idol, pTescntrd to the \rrlter hy tlie 

Rev. £. DanieL) 

TfiF hand that carved thee lies in dust, 
I'he soul that planned thee meets its God, 

It sees the frailty of its trust, 
The dark and dangerous paths it trod. 

The knee that bent before thy shrine 

Has bowed ere this to Jesus* throne ; 
And, while it looks on light divine. 

Would all its heathen trust disown. 
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Alas, hour vain ! thv foim remaini 

To prove ihat soui*8 idolatry ; 
It sinks to everlasting pains^ 

Because it placed its hope in thee. 

Lost is the soul which thee revered. 

Yet thousandi seek thy worship still. 
False god ! how long wilt thou be feared. 

Or blind the nations at thy will 1 

How long 1 thou art a captive now, 

Tby pomp amd power are all decayed ; 
No more the soul to thee shall bow, 

Jehovah reigns ! let earth be glad ! 



GEMS OF BRITISH DIVINES. 
NO. 11. 

JOHN HARRIS, Author of" Mammon," &c. 

DioDORUs Siculus relates that the forest of the Pyrenean 
mountains being set on fire, and the heat penetrating to the 
soil, a pure streum of silver gushed forth from the bosom of 
the earth, and revealed for the first tune the existence of 
those rich lodes afterwards so celebrated. Covetousness 
yields up its pelf to sacred uses as unwillingly as if it were 
appointed to succeed the earth in the office of holding and 
concealing it ; but let the melting influence of the cross be 
felt, let the fire of the gospel be kindled in the church, and 
its ample stores shall be seen flowing forth from their hidden 
recesses, and becoming *'the fine gold of the sanctuary." 
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But the last triumph of coyetoasness remained yet to be 
achieved. To have sold the temple for money, would have 
heen an act of daring impiety : to make it the place of mer- 
chandise was, perhaps, still worse^ it was adding sacrilege 
to impiety. Only one deed more remained to be perpetra- 
ted, and covetousness might then be satisfied. There was 
one greater than the temple. God so loved the world that 
he had sent his only begotten Son to redeem it — might not 
he be sold ? Covetousness in the person of Judas looked on 
him, eyed him askance, and went to the traffickers in blood, 
and, for the charm of thirty pieces of silver, betrayed him, — 
a type of the manner in which the cause of mercy would be 
betrayed in every succeeding age. Yes,. in the conduct of 
Judas, the incarnation of cupidity, towards Jesus Christ, 
the incarnation of benevolence, we may behold anintimatien 
of the quarter, from which, in all succeeding times, the 
greatest danger would arise to the cause of Christ. The 
scene of the Saviour's betrayal for money was an affecting; 
rehearsal, a prophetic warning, of the treatment which his 
gospel might expect to the end of the world. 



Money is a compendium of all kinds of worldly good, or 
so much condensed world; it is mostly desired ior the sake 
of the gratifications it can purchase ; it is sought and valued 
as a kind of concentrated essence which can be diluted at 
pleasure, and adapted to the taste of every one who possesses 
it. 



LUTON LITERARY & SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

The subscribers and friends of this institution were fa- 
vored on Tuesday last with the presence and aid of Dr. 
Allen, of Highbeach, Essex. The room was crowded to 
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excess by a most respectable audience. In an introductory 
addreti occupying about half an hour, the learned Doctor 
expatiated on the advantages of knowledge. He hoped he 
should be excused if he assumed a solemn tone, but the ob- 
ject proposed by the institution on whose behalf he appeared 
demanded seriousness. To acquire knowledge was noble, 
but then it was necessary to observe that knowledge without 
wisdom was mere lifeless lumber ; that wisdom, namely, 
which is productive of charity and goodness. I'he health 
of the mind, he observed, like that of the body, consisted 
in making all our actions bear on the end for which we 
were formed, and that end is the attainment of true wisdom. 
When mankind universally believe that ''knowledge is pow- 
er*' only as it enables them to be truly wise, then the histo- 
rian will have to write of the rise and progresSy not of the 
decline and fall, of emipires. How, the lecturer asks, is 
knowledge to be acquired ? First, All the facts of the 
physical and moral world must be accumulated, as the rough 
materials for further use. Secondly. These rough mate- 
rials must be grasped by the understanding, and aided 
by light divine shall be built up into a fabric, which is the 
noblest work of the great Master-builder, — a mind re- 
newed after the image of Him who created it. This 
is the work of all true seekers of knowledge. I^et each 
say to his mind, it shall lie waste no longer. A temple 
exceedingly glorious has to be erected, and to build it up 
within us is our aim. The lecturer referred to the circum- 
scribed character of our knowledge. Though we may be 
scholars how little do we really know. A vast museum is 
around us, and the key to unlock its treasures is given us. 
That key is the science of correspondence ^ by which visible 
things represent invisible, and the book of matter coincides 
with the book of mind, and both harmonise with revealed 
wisdom. We shall then be wise when we see the glorious 
correspondence of revealed truth, the mind, and matter. 
Science, intelligence, and religion, are one, and woe to 
the roan who endeavours to separate them. When mind 
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predominates-^ mind thus instrncted by the treasures of the 
Tast repository to which we are admitted — wars shall icease; 
man shall really walk erect, his face to heaTen, his feet up- 
on the earth ; the light of wisdom shall shine resplendently 
with the ornaments of charity around it. It is thns that 
science and intelligence, wisdom and religion, shall be one 
vast temple, and our earth one little aitar for its (Miriee. 
These are the principles which all ought to .admire, and it 
will be life and health to propagate them. 

A lecture on physiognomy followed, to which it is impof- 
sible our report can do justice. Perhaps it might be said 
that the lucidus orcfo was not sufficiently ccmspicuoas, and 
its absence renders a condensation of it extremely difficult. 
The discourse was a string of pearls, all beautiful, but 
destitute of, at least apparent, sequence. The following 
will siye some idea of the character of the whole. Physi- 
ognomy teaches us how far the mind can be understood by 
the visible sign ; it enquires to what extent the inward 
emotions and sentiments are indicated by the external phe- 
nomena of the human frame. There is, unquestionably, an 
instinctive belief in such a correspondence, which leads to 
the use of a variety of terms. We say, for example, how 
mean, or how nohle, such a man looks. Lord Chesterfield 
says that a good countenance is an introduction everywhere. 
Lavater carried his views to an extreme. According to 
him, the mind and the countenance should be like two clocks, 
so set, that when one pointed the hour, the other should 
strike. This is going too far. Still the expression of the 
face is wonderful. — 

"Smiles from reason flow. 
To brutes denied." 

We are all acquainted with the changes produced on the 
countenance by the various pursuits and occupations of men. 
Mark a vicious man^ — 

<*Tho«e tones, those looks so changed, that withering blight. 
That sin and sorrow leave where*er they light" 
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Men are known by their form and guit: we can discern the 
medicAl (^entlemin, the divine, and the lawyer. iMuch 
more plainly does the exterior describe the existence of 
powerful passions. The dark sco'wl, the bloody lines of the 
faithful face, bring the murderer before us, as if in the very 
act. The lecturer then quoted the striking scripture ex- 
pressions, which take for granted the truth of physiognomy. 
He alluded to the certainty with which the physician can 
form an opinion of his patient from the exterior appearances; 
the /afters of medicine did so, and young doctors should. 
The blood is a powerful indicator of inward feelings ; — 



(< 



-the pure and eloquent blood 



Spoke in her cheek and so distinctly wrote 
That we might almost say her body spoke." 

Th^re is the paleness of fe%r, and the redness of anger ; 
and it is said of affection* ''the hue of the young rose-bud 
lingered there." 

Dr. Allen proceeded, at length , to shew why there was 
so often a discrepancy between the outward index and the 
inward feeling. The degeneracy of mankind, the deceptive 
arts practised to conceal the passions are among the reasons. 
As men become more perfect and more beautiful in body, 
and more excellent in mind, the correspondence will be 
more and more striking. The wisest and best of men have 
been beautiful, as Moses, Bacon, and Milton. ( Here the 
eyes of the audience went in search of exceptions to this 
rule, 60 hard in its bearing on those not blessed with hand- 
some faces.) The lecturer then eulogised the beauty of 
woman in the most glowing* terms. ( The Georgians and 
Circassians were praised enough to make our fair country- 
women jealous.) He alluded to the beauty of the higher 
classes, and attributed it to the fact, that great and noble 
men can command the prettiest wives. (Query?) Rising 
with his theme, the doctor described the power of 
love, which had doomed to the grave the finest hearts;— 
lore nourished by the gaze on the countenance of its object, 
and exercising 
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•the nameless form of speech 



fcuo ucuiivtoas lui us wi vpc^ 

n 



Which lovers' eyes alone can reach/ 

Som0 craniaois were exhibited in illustration, and the 
lecture concluded. — Perhaps the very kind serrices of Dr. 
Allen y for which of course he receives the thanks of the 
committee of the institution, will be less appreciated than 
thej deserve to be, on account of the highly-wrought beau- 
ty of his style, and the perfect novelty of his subjects to the 
bulk of the audience. We anticipate the time when topics 
of the highest intellectual character will be valued and un- 
derstood by every man. 



SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. IV. 
HEAT OR CALORIC. 

We are not unmindful of the difficulties which present 
themselves when we attempt to treat of the nature of Heat 
in an elementary style. It is a subject on which Philoso- 
phers have long held different opinions, and upon which 
even at the present day, (we think) no theory has been 
offered that is satisfactory on all points, or sufficient to ex- 
plain all its effects. In this paper the corpuscular, and 
undulatory theories, will be stated, and the reader left to 
choose or reject for himself. 

The term Heat is used to express two different things ; 
we sometimes use the iiord to express the sensation ex<uted 
in oxiT organs, and sometimes to express the state of bodies 
whose temperature is elevated ; — tlius we say, we feel heat, 
and, there is heat in a burning coal* 
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When in 1787 the French chemists contrived the new 
nomenclature, they thought it would be advantageous to 
possjesB a distinct term for the cause, and the sensation or 
effect; accordingly chemists use the term Heat to denote 
the sensation, and Caloric to denote the cause of this sen- 
sation, or the condition of bodies by which the sensation 
is produced. This innovation was not necessary, and it had 
the effect of fixing down the opinions of chemists to the 
hypothesis respecting Heat adopted by the contrivers of the 
new nomenclature ; namely, that Heat is not a property of 
matter, but a peculiar substance; although no evidence 
sufficiently decisive to settle this disputed point, has hitherto 
been advanced. 

Some philosophers consider heat as a peculiar substance 
which by entering into bodies, combining with them, or 
leaving them, produces the different phenomena of ex- 
pansion, ignition, combustion, fluidity, vaporisation, &c. 
which we shall have to consider hereafter. Others think it 
a property of matter; a motion of a particular kind,* the 
nature of which has never been explained in a satisfactory 
manner. 

During the 17th century, from the time of Bacon to that 
of Newton, the latter of the two above opinions prevailed ; 
(that is to say, the undulatory theory.) During the 1 8th 
century, the former opinion was equally prevalent, probably 
from the popularity of Cullen, and Black, both of whom 
taught it in their lectures. Since the beginning of the 
present century, some of the most popular writers on Che- 
mistry in this country have reverted to the old opinion ; 
among these were Count Rumford, Sir H. Davy, and Dr. 
Thomas Young, who doubt the separate entity of a calorific 
matter, and rather refer the phenomena to a vibratory or 
intestine motion of the particles of common matter — (which 
constitutes the undulatory theory.) 

From the most careful experiments that it has been 
possible to make, it -may be concluded that increase in the 
temperature of bodies, produces no increase in their weight 
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whatever. It cannot therefore be shown that heat, if it be 
a peculiar substance, possesses gravity ; bnt if the matter 
of heat, being a body, was lighter than hydrogen gas^ ia 
the same proportion that hydrogen gas is lighter than pla-^ 
tinum, perhaps none of the experiments yet condaeted 
would discover its presence. 

Expansion, specific heat, and radiation, seem to admit of 
the readiest explanation by supposing heat a substance ; 
thus we can conceive if heat be a peculiar sabstance, how 
by entering bodies it would cause them to expand, and in« 
crease their bulk; — and how the bulk would diminish when 
this substance was withdrawn. There is no difficalty in 
conceiving how more heat may be required to prodoce a 
given effect on one body than upon another, or why the 
specific heat of different bodies is different on the supposition 
that heat is a body. The radiation of heat admits of an 
equally simple explanation, if heat be a body, and so do 
fluidity and evaporation. If heat were mere motion, neither 
the property which it has to expand bodies, nor the different 
capacity of bodies for heat, could be explained in a satis- 
factory manner. 

But ignition and combustion do not admit of so easy an 
explanation if we admit heat to be a body. No satisfactory 
explanation of the evolution of heat and light during every 
case of combustion, has been yet given, flowing fVom the 
opinion that heat is a peculiar substance. It would be much 
easier to explain it, if we consider heat rather as a property 
of matter than as a substance. We might then assign a 
reason why it should make its appearance ih all cases of ra« 
pid combustion, and never in any other case. The expia 
nation that fire evolved during combustion is merely a 
union of the plus and minus (or positive and negative) 
electricity, with which the bodies combining together, were 
charged, appears at first sight plausible ; but it will not 
bear a rigid examination. For it is incompatible with the 
very hypothesis from which it professes to flow 
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Of Caloric Sir H. Davy writes, **It seems possible to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of heat, if it be supposed that 
in solids the particles are in a constant state of vibratory 
motion, the particles of the hottest body moving with the 
greatest velocity, and through the greatest space; that in 
liquids and elastic fluids, besides the vibratory motion, which 
must be conceived greatest in the last, the particles have a 
motion round their own axis, with different velocities, the 
particles of elastic fluids moving with the greatest quickness; 
and that in ethereal substances the particles move round 
their own axis and separate from each other, penetrating 
in right lines through space. Temperature may be conceived 
to depend upon the velocities of the vibrations, increase of 
capacity, on the motion being performed in greater space ; 
and the diminution of temperature during the conversion of 
solids into fluids, or gases, may be explained on the idea of 
the loss of vibratory motion in consequence of the revolution 
of particles round their axis, at the moment when the body 
becomes liquid or aeriform ; or from the loss of rapidity of 
vibration, in consequence of the motion of the particles 
through greater space. 

'* Jf a specific fluid of heat be admitted, it must be sup- 
posed liable to most of the affections which the particles of 
common matter are assumed to possess, to account for the 
phenomena ; such as losing its motion when combining with 
bodies, producing motion when transmitted from one body 
to another, and gaining projectile motion when passing into 
free space ; so that many hypotheses must be adopted to ac- 
count for its agency, which renders this view of the subject 
less simple than the other." 

S. 

(To be contioued.) 
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A xMORNING IN JUNE^ 



[From Time's Telescope.] 

It is the bour before the labouring bee has left his golden 
hive ; not yet the blooming day bnds in the blushing East; 
not yet has the victorious Lucifer chased from the early sky 
the fainting splendour of the stars of night. All is silent, 
save the light breath of morn waking the slumbering leaves. 
Even now a golden streak breaks over the grey mountains. 
Hark ! to shrill chanticleer ! As the cock crows, the owl 
ceases. Hark ! to shrill chanticleer's feathered rival ! the 
mounting lark springs from the sullen earth, and welcomes, 
with his hymn, the coming day. The golden streak has 
expanded into a crimson crescent, and rays of living fire 
flame over the rose- enamelled east. Man rises sooner than 
the sun; and already sound the i^liistle of the ploughman, 
the song of the mower, and the forge of the smith, — and 
hark ! to the bugle of the hunter, and the baying of his 
deep-mouthed hounds. The sun is up — the generating sun ! 
and temple, and towei;', and tree- the massy wood, and the 
broad field, and the distant hill, burst into sudden light — 
quickly upcurled is the dusky mist from the shining river — 
quickly is the cold dew drunk from the raised heads of the 
drooping flowers ! 



Higgins, Printer, Dunstable. 
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COUNTRY MISCELLANY. 



" In medio tutissimus ibis.'* 
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STRAW PLAT. 

The production of little and insignificant things 
often employs an extensive machinery. When a lady 
adjusts a portion of her dress with 9ijpin^ she seldom 
reflects on its commercial history. Yet the little in- 
strument proceeded from an establishment employing 
perhaps hundreds of hands, and demanded for its 
creation some of the most striking developments of 
science and art. 

Viewed apart from its associations^ who would 
think of meditating on a straw bonnet, or writing an 
essay on the materials of its fabric? A rapid opinion 
on the manner in which it sets oflF its wearer, is we 
presume, the amount of contemplation it generally 
receives. But much may be said about everything; 

o 
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and if Dr. Johnson could become discursive on the 
qualities of a broom-stick, there surely can be no 
difficulty in writing something to the purpose on 

STRAW PLAT. 

We leave to those "in the trade^* to dive into the 
recesses of history, for the purpose of finding the 
origin of straw bonnets. On their shoulders we 
also lay the more congenial and pleasing burden of 
watching the markets, and balancing the profit and 
loss. We shall merely look at the matter in its moral 
bearings, and endeavour to shew the good and evil 
connected with the manucfacture of plat. By the 
way, we may just state, that Luton is the emporium 
of this branch of merchandise. We are given to un- 
derstand that the amount of business carried on in 
that town, is far greater than in any other place. 
Leaving to others to ascertain the cause, we only 
make our readers acquainted with the fact, that 
Dunstable ha$ long since yielded to her more for- 
tunate rival, and that from her well-frequented 
thoroughfare, the retailers of straw bonnets seem 
dra^Ti as with magnetic influence to the more retired 
streets of Luton. 

How pleasing is it to see a whole parish employed 
by some specific manufacture; especially when it 
does not require that those engaged in it, should be 
shut up in unwholesome apartments. When its 
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operations can be carried on in the open air, such a 
branch of trade becomes quite picturesque. Thie 
lace-making for example, before the introduction of 
machinery, furnished the bard of Olney with some 
of his happy thoughts, as it was carried oti in every 
street and cottage. — 

" Yon cottager, who weaves tit her own door, 
PiUow and bobbins all her little store; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light." 

So it is with straw plat; in certain districts it is 
almost as conspicuous as the wall-flowers, daisies, 
and other humble beauties which garnish the cottage 
gardens. The children hold it in their fingers, which 
weave its material with incredible rapidity; their 
eyes and their minds are not required, and their feet 
are left at liberty, so that their work is compatible 
with health and pleasure. They laugh and play and 
chatter ; in short they are free with all their faculties, 
the hands alone excepted. There is one portion 
however of the lives of these little mechanics which 
is not so dis-encumbered; we mean when they are 
learning to plat. Open a door at a venture in Luton 
or Dunstable, and the probability is that you will 
find the cottage crammed full of urchins from four 
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STRAW PLAT. 



years old and downwards^ marshalled on forms 
mider the generalship of a dame, who for a scanty re- 
muneration teaches them to plat. 

Plat is every where. If you were to be afflicted 
with a disease which produced an antipathy to plat, 
your case would be lamentable indeed^ unless you 
could transport yourself to a distant region. It hangs 
dangling in long sunny rows to dry after the opera- 
tion of wdshing. Tops of bonnets twirl around in 
the wind, suspended after they have been stiffened. 
On market days bunches of plat hang on the women's 
arms like bracelets, as they press on to the rendez- 
vous. Large bundles of picked straws stand in in- 
viting rows to tempt the country people to embark 
the produce of their plat in a fresh speculation. In 
short, the proverb ^^it is not worth a straw" is here 
completely at fault, for straw is everything. ' A man 
of straw J which means in the language of logicians a 
mere non-entity, becomes in these provinces, a most 
substantial character. 

This aspect of the straw trade is exceedingly plea- 
sing, presenting a whole population engaged in a 
lucrative and, in many respects, healthful employ- 
ment, and using their energies, not in the production 
of an injurious or useless luxury, but of a serviceable 
and pretty article of dress. We hope we shall not 
be accused of selfishness when we venture to assure 
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the female part of the community, that they never 
look so well as in a good straw bonnet: not an out- 
landish Leghorn or Tuscan^ but one made of Luton 
or Dunstable plat. 

But every isunshine has its shade, and we must 
tell of the disadvantages of this species of manufac- 
ture. And first it keeps children from school. 
Sunday Schools are large in the platting districts, for 
in most cases they afford the ordy education which 
the boys and girls receive. The capacity of children 
to earn something considerable for their parents at 
an early age, is too tempting to be resisted by those 
who cannot be expected to have a relish for learning 
themselves. Instruction on one day of the week is 
not sufficient ; it can never supply as much infor- 
mation a3 is demanded of every one who would keep 
pace with the march of all orders in society. For 
these reasons an infant school is of the first impor- 
tance in all straw platting districts. The excellence of 
the infant school system consists in its flexibility; — 
its power of adapting itself to the circumstances of 
its subjects ; and there can be no doubt that platting 
might be combined with it in such a manner as 
would remedy the evil we complain of. The mind 
of an infant should not be limited to the narrow 
range of ideas which this handicraft requires. 

We would point out as a second evil connected 
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with the straw manu&cture, the want of subordina- 
tion of children to parents. Of course this is acci- 
dental and not inherent; parents are much to blame 
for their inattention to those principles of moral 
training, which alone can ensure the maintenance of 
their authority. Hence the ability of a child to se- 
cure its own maintenance is too often the signal to 
throw off the restraints of duty and affection. At 
twelve years old the girl may be seen to assume the 
air of independance, and treat her mother with utter 
contempt. Accustomed to love only for the sake 
of what it could get, when the child can get for itself, 
it ceases to love. We have seen many illustrations 
of this remark, and it will be found that in the towns 
where straw bonnets are made extensively, disobe- 
dience to parents prevails to a lamentable degree. 
The influx of yoimg persons to such places brings 
with it the corrupter of morals and the enemy of re- 
ligion ; evil communications corrupt good manners, 
until the youthful portion of the inhabitants of a 
town are deplorably sunk in vice. The friends of 
morality and virtue must do more than inveigh 
against such delinquency ; it should be their care to 
furnish those mental pleasures by which the influence 
of the senses will be counteracted. Cannot Me- 
chanics* Institutions, and Literary Societies be made 
to bear more extensively on the young ? 
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Where the manufacture of straw bonnets is carried 
on in congregated masses, a third evil may be dis- 
tinctly seen, inseparable from the factory system. 
When the allotted* work is peformed at homCy the 
charities of domestic life prevent the vegetation 
of iniquity. But let one or two hundred persons be 
collected in one place, and pass their time there from 
morning to niglit, and the consequences may be 
foreseen. The hours of breaking up, are, in such 
cases, like so many eruptions of a moral volcano; 
vice, pent up for so many hours, uses its first mo- 
ments of freedom for the contamination of othiers. 

Taken in its whole extent, this branch of trade 
may be considered as less subject to evils than many 
other species of manufacture. Being carried on for 
the most part by the female sex, it brings an impor- 
tant aid to the labouring classes, and secures many 
comforts which could not be enjoyed without itT 
As the whole of its operations may be performed at 
homey it need not be associated with the injurious 
consequences of combination. For these reasons, 
the political economist and the benevolent may look 
with much pleasure on the manufacture of straw 

PLAT. 
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TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

Those who watch the progress of public opinion most 
have perceived the movenfient which hais recently been made 
with regard to habits of intemperance. An acquaintance 
with our history and literature about fifty years ago will 
develope the fact, that drunkenness was then a fashionable 
virtue. Hospitality demanded as one of its rites, that those 
who sat at its table should be led from it in a state of in- 
toxication ; and, if we do not mistake, the custom of ladies 
retiring after dinner while the gentlemen continue at the 
wine, originated in those habits of beastly intemperance 
which existed; — the weaker sex would not expose them- 
selves to the clamour and rudeness of the stronger. But 
times are certainly changed ; *' and drunkenness, among 
persons of character and education, is considered, as it 
ought to be, at once sinful and degrading. The consequence 
has been, increased longevity, and the disappearance among 
the upper grades of society, of a host of distempers that 
followed in the train of inebriety." 

But the lower classes still manifest a disposition to the 
vice of intoxication, although it would perhaps be too much 
to say that the habit of drunkenness is more prevalent 
among them now, than in former years. Smollett, who 
wrote in an age not very watchful of the interest of morality, 
states that in the year 1751 **the suburbs of the metropolis 
abounded with an incredible number of public houses, which 
continually resounded with the noise of riot aud intemper- 
ance ; they were the haunts of idleness, fraud, and rapine, 
and the seminaries of drunkenness, debauchery, extra- 
vagance, and every vice incident to human nature." 
Without instituting a comparison, the present state of the 
population is sufficiently deplorable. Beer shops in the 
country, and gin palaces in large towns divide between 
them whole hecatombs of human victims, and degrade our 
national character. There is no need of exaggeration to 
shew the evils of intemperance ; enough is seen by the 
most casual observer to excite benevolert efforts for the 
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production of a better state of things, and no attempt which 
is honestly made should be treated with neglect. 

Temperance Societies originated a few years back , and 
have been productive of vast benefit, but the good they 
have secured has been less direct than incidental. In our 
opinion they committed three errors in their arrangements, 
which have much impeded their usefulness. Firsts they 
laid much stress on the pledge, which consisted in the 
signature of the name of the party joining them, to a con- 
fession of faith on the subject of temperance. It was not 
considered that such a pledge is useless unless a power of 
discipline is possessed to check the breach of it. The 
adoption of certain rules by the members of a club or a 
benefit society is advantageous, because offenders can be 
punished ; but no penalty can attach to the forfeiture 
of a temperance pledge. Besides, the signature of such a 
document can be understood to express no more than the 
present view of the matter entertained by the person 
signing; when he alters his miTscf, of what importance is 
the pledge ? The conviction of to-day may disappear by 
the morrow, and the signature is no longer binding. It is 
therefore no check whatever, being only the outward and 
visible sign of a state of mind, on which state a man's 
temperance most depend. 

Secondly, the temperance societies adopted a wrong 
principle, viz. that the abuse of anything should lead to 
its disuse. This principle never can stand ; all that has 
been written on the subject is fallacious. Thirdly, they 
have been partial in the application of their principle. It 
was difficult for the eye of common sense to discern why 
drunkenness from beer was more venial than that occasioned 
by gin or brandy. Yet the rules of the society implied that. 
Spirituous liquors were forbidden while beer wis allowed 
These defects warrant us in saying that the benefits of 
temperance societies have been incidental, not direct. They 
have done much good, but this has been effected not by 
the pledge, or by the soundness of the principle, but by 
moral influence. The information they have circulated on 
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intemperance has had a striking effect, converting some, 
and restraining others. 

Temperance societies have lately heen placed in com- 
parison, or perhaps in contrast, with those which advocate 
total abstinence from everything calculated to inebriate. 
On this subject some minds have become almost fanatic, 
assigning it the highest place in morals, and contending 
for it with more ardour than all the interests of truth com- 
bined are found to secure. They give their favourite 
system such exclusive attention that its importance becomes 
magnified ; every thing must bend to it, and every one 
must espouse it or his virtue and philanthropy will be 
somewhat questioned. That we do not overstate will be 
evident when it is known, that some advocates for total 
abstinence will not even allow the use of wine at the Lord's 
supper, and others attempt to prove that the wines men- 
tioned in scripture were not fermented ! What then is 
meant by the sin of drunkenness, so awfully reprehended 
in holy writ? Or how, if this hypothesis be true, could 
new wine bur&t old bottles ? Such a determination to up- 
hold a doctrine at all events, must eventually discredit it. 
All advocates for total abstinence are not however, tbe 
patrons of such ultra notions. Many are men of sound 
understanding, whose single object is to put down intem- 
perance ; consequently, we respect their motives while we 
cannot entertain their views. 

Total abstinence societies are not chargeable with the 
fault of tolerating one instrument of intoxication while they 
denounce another ; they consistently reprehend them all. 
But they are guilty of espousing the false principle already 
alluded to, — they think the abuse of a thing is an argu- 
ment for its disuse. On this principle we should endeavour 
to make a man religious in the following way. '' Because 
you cannot engage in the business of life without being 
exposed to temptation, you must seclude yourself from the 
world. Go where no gold glitters lest you should love it ; 
where no merchandise exists lest in the pursuit of gain you 
lose your soul. As all that you see around you may be 
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loved too much and dirert your thoughts from spiritual 
abstractions, retire to the wilderness where not one flower 
blooms to attract your eye. In a path beset with dangers 
you cannot walk safely; endeavour therefore to find one 
where no object shall beguile you, and no snare be spread 
for your feet." In this manner the monks and hermits of 
past ages pretended to be influenced in their choice of 
retreats. The world might be abused and they therefore 
renounced it altogether. 

If the above is not correct reasoning, that adopted by the 
advocates of total abstinence cannot be defended. Indeed 
it is less tenable than the other. Total abstainers say, 
** because one man has no command over his appetite> and 
cannot taste the cup without draining it, therefore a man 
who can regulate his desires must abstain." How the 
truth of this proposition can be established, is to us per- 
fectly marvellous. Our doctrine would be, "let the man 
who is the victim of evil habits by every and any means try 
to overcome them; but let the man who can use the 
good things of life without abusing them, continue to do 
so." While the former will be a constant monument of 
human frailty and imbecility, the latter will be a proof that 
some virtue is left in the world, virtue consisting in resis- 
ting the dangers to which he is exposed. 

There is a mixture of truth and ferror in the system we 
are considering, which should be carefully separated. It 
is erroneous to subject a sober man to the austerities of 
self-denial ; it is consistent with truth that the intemperate 
should bj/ every means become sober; and therefore, if in 
no other way this object can be effected, he should totally 
desist. Our views cannot be so well expressed as in the 
words of Dr. Samuel Johnson. '* Austerities and mortifi- 
cations are means by which the mind is invigorated and 
roused, by which the attractions of pleasure are interrupted, 
and the chains of sensuality are broken. Abstinence, if 
nothing more, is, at least, a cautions retreat from the 
utmost verge of permission, and confers that security which 
cannot be reasonably hoped by him who dares always to 
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hover over the precipice of destruction, or delights to ap- 
proach the pleasures which he knows it fatal to partake. 
Austerity is the proper antidote to indulgence; the diseases 
of the mind as well as body are cured by contraries, and to 
contraries we should readily have recourse, if we dreaded 
guilt as we dread pain/' 

By all means let drunkards be reclaimed and let sober 
persons watch against the least approach to a sin so fatal. 
It is because we wish well to temperance that we cannot 
press total abstinence. Temperance is a cause which all 
good men will espouse, but total abstinence they will not. 
This system therefore hinders the objects it means to pro- 
mote, by repelling the conscientious, and putting the gibe 
and the scoff into the lips of the wicked. 

It is of great importance that in all efforts to reclaim 
from a vicious course, those motives be presented which are 
so beautifully described by the great writer just quoted. 
''The completion and sum of repentance is a change of life. 
That sorrow which dictates no caution, that fear which 
doea not quicken our escape, that austerity which fails to 
rectify our affections, are vain and unavailing. But sor- 
row and terror must naturally precede reformation, for 
what other causes can produce it? He therefore, who feels 
himself alarmed by his conscience, anxious for the attain- 
ment of a better state, and afflicted by the memory of his 
past faults, may justly conclude that the work of repentance 
is begun, and hope by retirement and prayer, the natural 
and religious means of strengthening his conviction, to 
impress upon his mind such a sense of the divine presence, 
as may overpower the blandishments of secular delights, 
and enable him to advance from one decree of holiness to 
another, till death shall set him free from doubt and con- 
test, misery and temptation. 

"What better can we do, than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confefls 
Hitinbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from heaits contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek. ' 
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POETICAL PARAPHRASES OF SCRIPTJptlE TEXTS. 

NO. VI. 

* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth."— £ccie<. zii. I. 

Cbiator God t my miud to thee 

Its earliest powers would pay; 
Ere morning's freshness past shall be, 

Or night succeeds the day. 

Old age with all its cares comes on, 

Youth's prime will quick depart ; 
Ere thought Li frail, or memory gone, 

I gi?e thee all my heart. 

In days of toil I'll seek thy love 

To make my labours blest; 
To thee yet waimer thoughts shall rove 

When Sabbaths give me rest. 

The joys of earth around me shine, 

Hope spreads a prospect fair; 
But earthly pleasures soon decline, 
. ^ ' And lurking snares are there. 

Oh memory I quick, inconstant, wild. 

To Ood thy powers be given ; 
Nor be by joyous scenes bogniled 

To think no more of heaven. 



NO. VII. 



Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbicTthem not, to conie unto 
le, for of such is the kingdom of heaven."— ^Jkfa»A«i0 xiz. 14. 



W^o speaks these words divinely £urt 
" To me let little children come; 
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In life I make their wants my care. 

And heaven, irhen life is past, their home." 

These words are His, who once below 

Bless 'd babes and youth with humble love; 

Then to the cruel cross did go 
To raise their souls to joys above. 



Lord ! thou art far from mortal things, 
And high in glory's light dost dwell; 

Yet still thy love each blessiog brings 
The heart to cleanse, to save from hell. 



AVhat though thou art exalted there? 

Our Saviour! bid by thee we come; 
Oh make, in life, our wants thy care. 

And VI hen we die, thv heaven our home. 



NO. VIII. 



" Praise the Lord, both young men, and maidens, old men, and chil 
dren." — Fsalm cxlviii. 12. 



We praise thee Oh God, for ioys that are past. 
For all thou wilt give us while being shall last; 
'J he spring of thy pleasures ezhaustlessdoth flow, 
And the songs which we utter no ending shall know. 

We praise thee. Creator, in youth's early prime, 
W hile our brows are untouched by the nnger of time ; 
Or when winter's pale blossoms our heads shall adoin. 
And life's former pleasures have left us forlorn. 



We praise thee 1 let each now awaken the lay. 
And the harps from the willows be taken to-day ; 
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Dull care shall not daunt us, nor trouble annoy. 
While Jehovah is with us, our duty is joy. 



We praise thee ! let maidens prepare thee a crown. 

And manhood bring gifts to the Lord of renown ; 

And babes in their lispings a tribute shall give. 

To the God who has formed them and makes them to live. 



Sing praises! sing praises! the song must not die; 
The ilord is now with us, whose throne is on high ; 
Let the music be sweet, and no end let it know. 
Since the spring of Kis pleasures exhaustless doth flow. 



LATE SPRING. 

By Dr Johnson. 

^T has been observed by long experience, that late 
springs produce the greatest plenty. The delay of blooms 
and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, is for the most part 
liberally recompensed by the exuberance and fecundity of 
the ensuing seasons ; the blossoms which lie concealed till 
the year is advanced, and the sun is high, escape those 
chilling blasts, and nocturnal frosts, which are often fatal 
to early luxuriance, prey upon the first smiles of vernal 
beauty, destroy the feeble principles of vegetable life, inter- 
cept the fruit in the germ, and beat down the flowers un- 
opened to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the young 
and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom the spring 
naturally forces my attention, to learn, from the great pro- 
cess of nature, the difference between diligence and hurry, 
between speed and precipitation; to prosecute their designs 
with calmness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
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endeavour to find the lucky moment which they cannot 
make. Youth is the time of enterprise and hope : having 
yet no occasion of comparing our force with any opposing 
power, we naturally form presumptions in our own favour, 
and imagine that obstruction and impediment will g^ve way 
before us. The first repulses rather inflame vehemence 
than teach prudence ; a brave and generous mind is long 
before it suspects its own weakness, or submits to sap the 
difficulties which it expected to subdue by stornu 
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Look not so meek, my little child; 

List not so mutely, I beseech thee : 
So docile beams thine eye and mild, 

Tis terror to my mind to teach thee. 

Men schooled will frown, and school again. 
Or pause, each doubtful thought recalling ; 

If, warned, they err, 'tis not my pen 
Or word shall answer for their (ailing. 

t 

But thou so fondly drink'st my lore, 
With reverend awe» an4: eyelid weeping. 

Thou seem'st my wisdom to adore. 
And yield'st thy conscience to my keeping. 

I speak ; thy faith submits resigned. 
Not eloquence nor reason misses; 

And when I probe thy artless mind. 
Thy answer is a shower ellusaes. 
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Then mine the blame if harm betide ; 

'Tis not enough to smile and bless thee : 
Well may I faltering turn aside, 

To weep and pray, ere I address thee. 

Not thousands thronged, where speech is free 

To laud or spurn my poor suggestion. 
Weigh like one infant on my knee. 

That loves, confides, and asks no question . 

Saviour ! who didst not scorn the speech 

Of babes, when ruder tongues denied thee ; 
Once Babe ! oh, teach me babes to teach : 

Yes ; Bethlehem*s Babe, my child, will guide thee* 

S. C. W. 
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The life of literary meti kais Hs romance ^8 n^ll as every 
other. The laborioos encteavoar te cdiiab 

** The steep where fame's prduA temple ^hin^ afar/' 

is sometimes rendered easy by strange ah J unexpected assist- 
ances. One competitor is seen suddenly to rise above the 
busy crowd beneath him, and to attain that station which 
never rewards the efforte of hid fellows. The tnbnotonous 
pursuits of the study are inteirupted by the voice of fame, 
and the comparative retirement of a lierinit gives place to 
the busy scenes which belong to tke BUfccessful ae^rant for 
literary honours. 

We feel perfectly confident that if Mr. Harris, whose 
popular productions are named at the head of these observa- 
tions, had been the vainest of vaito attthOt*s, his ittiagination 
never would have led him to ^ee the Words ** Twenty-second 
thousand^* oti the titl^-page of one of hii works. But Mr. 
Harris is not vain; he has much modesty and a masculine 
understanding. When ho wrote his " Great Teacher," 
(if we mistake not, his first publication) he doubtless sent 
it to the world very diffident of success. He knew sufEcient- 
ly well that reward does not always attend merit, to prevent 
him from being too sanguine as to the result. When there- 
fore as an author he has circulated to the extent of thirty- 
one thousand copies, we feel justified in saying that the life 
of a literary man is sometimes romantic. 

When so many writers obtain a ftl6fe Ephemeral distinc- 
tion owing to their deficiency of real excellence^ it is grati- 
fying to meet with an instance ^ talent and succeM com- 
bined. Such a case ispre^^nted to our notice by the writer 
before us. The novelty of a prize essay (which Mammon 
is) might have gained some notoriety for an insipid and pal- 
try treatise destitute of reason and philosophy. But the 
offer of one hundred guineas by Dr. Conquest for the best 
essay on covetousness, engaged a host t)f competitors of va- 
rious attainments. Fro A) no fewer than one Tiundted and 
forty 'three pieces, Mr. Harris's was selected as the best, by 
the umpires. Dr. Pye Smith, and the Rev. Baptist Noel. 
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The public opitii<m coibcided i/^ith thitt expr^ded by thds6 
gentlemien, and otif author, a retifed Dissenting Minister, 
started fdrth as one of the most attractive writers of the day. 
While various and conflicting opinions have been expressed 
regarding different portions of '* Mammon/' ttll have con- 
ceded its general excellence. 

It cannot be expected, within our limits, that W6 should 
enter k% any length on a consideration of the merits of the 
works before us. Their subjects are biifliciently indicated 
by the respective titles, and are severally interesting and 
importnnt^ The last is more strictly theological than the 
others, yet the general readers need not imagine it repulsive. 
Mr. Harris is a deep thinker and handles r^o topic in a for- 
mal and technical way. His method is admirably calcula- 
ted to adorn and render attractive, themes which unfortu- 
nately are not valued enough ybr their own sake. Britan- 
nia well exhibits the claims of sailors to christian sympathy 
and attention, and contains much information exceedingly 
important in a political and statistical point of view, hy 
the way, this is a prize essay ; if the writer is determined 
thus to **b€ar the palm," we must seriously recommend Sir 
Culling E. Smith, and other gentlemen o£Fering literary 
rewards to exclude Mr. Harris by name, as leaving too lit- 
tle hope to animate ethers in their attempts. 

Mr. Harrises style is brilliant, sometimes, perhaps, to ex- 
cess, but when so many writers are dull, we will not com- 
plain of this. His fiparkling passages are not ''few and far 
between," they are clustered together, — there is a galaxy 
of them. If you are inclined to demur for a moment at 
some point of doctrine, the contexture of your thought is 
broken up by a beauty of speech which wins you from ab- 
struse meditation. Mr. H. would never do for a writer on 
mathematics. He would indeed never err from the mark, 
but he would tarry by the way ; believing that a straight 
line is the nearest distance between two points, he would 
prefer to take a circuitous route. It follows that he is ne- 
ver tedious. His copia verborum is well selected, and he 
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makes the English language tell with e£Fect. May we he 
allowed to suggest that in some passages parenthesis is too 
frequently employed ? a fault this, peculiar to writers of 
rapid thought and imagination ; we esteem it a fault, be- 
cause it often interrupts the sweet flow of a sentence. There 
are many ways of preventing a monotonous uniformity of 
career and cadence, besides the intervention of the little 
mark — which, like a fragment of rock in a rapid stream, 
breaks too abruptly the course of eloquence. One extract 
from "Mammon" and we will conclude, urging our readers 
to make themselves more intimately acquainted with these 
volumes. 



"Gold is the only power which receives nniversal homage. It is 
worshipped in all lands, without a single temple, and by all classes 
without a single hypocrite, and often has it been able to boast of having 
armies for its priesthood, and hecatombs of human victims for its sacri- 
fices. Where war has slain its thousands, gain has slaughtered its 
millions; for while the former operates only with the local and fitful 
terrors of the earthquake, the destructive influence of the latter, is uni- 
versal and unceasing. Indeed war itself — what has it often been bat 
the art of gain practised on the largest scale? the covetousness of a na- 
tion resolved on gain, impatient of delay, and leading on its subjects to 
deeds of rapine and blood 7 Its history is the history of slavery and op- 
pression in all ages. For centuries, Africa — one quarter of the gfobe — 
nas been set apart to supply the monster with victims — thousands at a 
meal. And at this moment, what a populous and gigantic empire can 
it boast! the mine, with its unnatural drudgery ; the manufactory with 
its swarms of squalid misery; the plantation with its imbruted gangs; 
and the market and the exchange, with their furrowed and care-worn 
countenances ; — these are only specimens of its more menial ofiicers and 
subjects. I'itles and honours are among its rewards, and thrones at its 
disposal. Among its counsellors are kings, and many of the great and 
mighty of the earth are enrolled among its subjects. Where are the 
waters not ploughed by its navies? What imperial element is not yoked 
to its car? Philosophy itself has become a mercenary in its pay ; and 
science, a votary at its shrine, brings all its noblest discoveries, as of- 
ferings, to its feet. What part of the globe's surface is not rapidly 
yielding up its last stores of hidden treasure to the spirit of gain ? or re- 
tains more than a few miles of unexplored and unvanquished territory? 
Scoining the childish dream of the philosopher's stone, it aspires to turn 
the globe itself into gold/' 
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THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

Another Queen has been added to the list of British 
Sovereigns. One hundred and thirty-six years have elapsed 
since the accession of Anne, and from that period to the 
present time, this country has acknowledged the authority 
of kings. The charm of novelty is thus thrown arround 
Victoria, and her youth and the exciting political feelings 
of the day, invest her with peculiar interest. May God 
save the Queen ! save her from the vices of courts and from 
the domination of evil men ;^* from foreign and intestine 
enemies, and from death, to a protracted old age. Then 
may she be gathered to the sepulchre of her fathers sur- 
rounded with the glory of a virtuous and happy reign, to 
inherit a crown brighter and more durable than that she 
now wears. 

We propose now to take a rapid view of the characters 
of our English Queens. Boadicea, though she governed 
only the Iceni, demands notice for the brave stand she made 
against the Roman power. She had suffered unheard of 
wrongs, and the dignity of her birth, and the energy of her 
character made her a proper rallying point for the exasper- 
ated Britons. She carried fire and sword intd the Roman 
colonies, and for a time was prosperous ; but Suetonius the 
governor brought against her a force of 10,000 men, all in 
a state of high discipline. '* Previously to the charge, 
Boadicea, mounted in a war chariot, with her long yellow 
hair streaming to her feet, with her two injured daughters 
beside her, drove through the ranks, and harangued the 
tribes or nations, each in its turn. She reminded them that 
she was not the first woman who had led the Britons to bat- 
tle ; she spoke of her own irreparable wrongs, of the wrongs 
of her people and all their neighbours, and said whateiver 
was calculated to spirit them against their proud and licen- 
tious oppressors. The Britons, however, were defeated 
with tremendous loss ; and the wretched Boadicea put an 
end to her existence by taking poison.'' 

Before the next Qaeen ascended the throne, many cen 
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turies rolled away, and Britain, in all its relations, was en- 
tirely changed. Of F-ady Jane Grey, who wore the crown 
for a few days only, notLing will now be said, as her autho- 
rity was not legal. Mary known unfortunately by the 
epithet Bloody^ put her rival. Lady Jane, to death, and 
made her throne steady by cutting oflF her opposers. Pos- 
terity has already formed an ideal picture of Mary, which 
nothing that can be said is likely to eflface. The probability 
Ls, the features of her character as popularly understood, 
are somewhat too hideous. Persecution in that age, was 
universal; As Dr. Lingard observes, **it is but fair to re- 
collect, that the extirpation of erroneous doctrines was in- 
culcated as a duty by the leaders of every religious party. 
Mary only practised what they taught. It was her misfor- 
tune rather than her fault, that she was not more enlight- 
ened than the wisest of her contemporaries." With the 
exception of this persecuting spirit, Lingard, a Roman 
Catholic writer, ascribes to Mary an excellent character. 
**She has been ranked by the more moderate of the reform- 
ed writers, among the best, though not the greatest of our 
princes. They have borne honourable testimony to her 
virtues ; have allotted to her the praise of piety and clemen- 
cy, of compassion to the poor, and liberality to the distre'^s- 
ed. It is acknowledged that her moral character was be- 
yond reproof." Hume is by no means so favourable. He 
says '*she possessed few qualities either estimable or amia- 
ble, and her person was as little engaging as her behaviour 
and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, malig- 
nity, revenge, tyranny; every circumstance of her charac- 
ter took a tincture from her bad temper and narrow under- 
standing. And amidst that complication of vices which 
entered into her composition, we shall scarcely find any vir- 
tue but sincerity. She appears to have been susceptible of 
some attachments of friendship, and, in many circumstances 
of her life, gave indications of resolution and vigour of 
mind." 

Queen Elizabeth succeeded Mary, and enjoyed a long 
reign which has acquired the appellation of glorious. As 
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it was the misfortune of Mary that the shortness of her 
sway and its troubles, tinged her character with a darker 
hue than perhaps it deserved, so Elizabeth gained a lustre 
from circumstances extraneous to herself. England was 
then in a state of rapid improvement ; commerce and litera- 
ture were advancing, and the number of the really pious 
was on the increase. Although it may sound like treason 
to some persons, to qualify the term, *^good Queen Bess,*' 
we must demur as to its right application. A variety of 
circumstances, to her fortuitous, imparted a degree of glory, 
to herself to which she was not justly entitled. Lord Dacon 
in the fulsome spirit of the times in which he lived, of 
which he largely partook, attributes to Elizabeth almost 
every excellence. Hume draws a lively, and, on the whole, 
pleasing portr\it. He justly praises her singular talents 
for government, her vigour, constancy, magnanimity, pen- 
etration, vigilance, and address. ** The true way of estima- 
ting her merit," says Hume, **i8 to lay aside all considera- 
tions of her sex, and consider her merely as a rational being, 
placed in authority, and entrusted with the government of 
mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy 
to her as a wife or a mistress ; but her qualities as a sove- 
reign, though with some considerable exceptions, are the 
object of undisputed applause and approbation.*' Lingard 
describes her as vain, ir.itable, unsparing of the blood of 
her subjects, parsimonious and unchaste. He dwells much 
on the last. According to Faunt aud Harrington, her 
court was a place in which **all enormities reigned In the 
highest degree.*' 

The name of Anne introduces us to a period more like 
our own, of the manners of which we can judge with cer- 
tainty. Macpherson states that ''she was not deficient in 
the accomplishments of the mind ; was good natured to a 
degree of weakness; indolent in her disposition, timid by 
nature, devoted to the company of her favourites, and easily 
led. She possessed all the virtues of her father James the 
second, except political courage; she was subject to all his 
weaknesses, except enthusiasm in religion. As a friend, a 
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mother, a wife, she deserved every praise. Upon the 
whole, though her reign was crowded with great eyents, 
she cannot with any justice be called a great princess. 
Subject to terror, even beyond the constitutional timidity 
of her sex, she was altogether incapable of decisive coun- 
sels ; and nothing but her irresistible popularity coald have 
supported her authority amidst the ferment of those dis- 
tracted times/' 

Most sincerely do we hope that the man is not yet bom 
who shall first describe the character of Victoria as a 
departed prince ! Of what she now is, it would perhaps be 
difficult to speak with corrertness. The sentiments of her 
statesmen, although they may be liable to suspicion from 
the situation they hold may be introduced without impro- 
priety. Lord Melbourne stated that '*her Majesty pos- 
sesses the amiable, dignified, and firm character which has 
distinguished her family.'' Lord John Russell pronounced 
the following eulogy. *'The Queen has had an admirable 
education, under the care of a mother, who, knowing that 
she was destined to fill the high station to which she is 
called, has been carefully solicitous that she should be 
equal to sustain it. But after the utmost that can be done 
by education we must be aware that much must depend 
upon the high carriage which inspires her thoughts, and 
upon the will and the wish to devote herself to the good of 
the people of this glorious country. That such will be the 
course that her Majesty will take, I entertain the fullest 
confidence. I feel sure that her royal mind will be devoted 
to the improvement of those institutions, which we have 
been fortunate enough to inherit ; and that, raised as she 
has been, and will .be, in the affectionate welcome of a 
great and powerful people, she will be enabled, by her con- 
fidence in gaining an accession of that welcome, under 
Divine Providence, to accomplish that good of which this 
kingdom stands so much in need at the begining of a reign, 
which in the future I trust will be glorious and happy," 
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PECULIARITIES. 

There are well-defined expressions of personal 
and menial character which are completely beyond 
our controul, and for which, consequently, we are not 
responsible. A man does not make himself tall or 
short, symmetrical or disproportionate; — ^we never 
say " how wicked it is of such a person to be so un- 
utterably ugly.^' In all such cases an extraneous 
power has been in operation, and no will of ours 
could have any weight whatever in deciding the de- 
ficiencies and redundances of our frame. The same 
observation is true of radical intellectual develop- 
ments ; the sanguine and the phlegmatic, — ^the ima- 
ginative and the common-place, — ^the brilliant and the 
dull- — all these contrasts are furnished not because 
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men tvill be witty or stupid, for their agency had 
nothing to do with the arrangement and dowry of 
their faculties. The great mind which has seen fit to 
make one star differ from another in glory, has deci- 
ded on the various differences of physical and mental 
qualifications which we exhibit. 

But in addition to these varieties of our species^ 
men love to sub-divide themselves into smaller classes, 
the marks of which are certain peculiarities which 
are ciJled into being by themselves. Each one hangs 
out a flag to attract attention to himself; he displays 
a peculiarity which clearly severs him from all others 
around him, and whether he pleases to call it his tvay^ 
his habity or his whim^ he wishes it to be understood 
that it is his, and that he desires to be recognized by 
this appropriate badge. In process of time it may 
wear out, but he will then get another, sometimes 
'strangely contrasted with its predecessor. The con- 
sequence of all this is, that the varieties of human 
beings are endless ; the differences impressed on them 
by their Creator, multiplied by the myriads of self- 
formed peculiarities, produce combinations which defy 
every attempt to number and arrange them. 

It may be said, every shepherd is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the sheep of his flock, however large it 
may be. Very true ; but this is from an indelible 
and involuntary conformation, of which the animals 
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are not conscious. A sheep may from habit nibbte ia , 
a peculiar form, or prefer some special locality^ th|&^, 
meadow; but it shews no predilection for a mairk to 
distinguish it from its neighbour. All oddities ancl ec- , 
centricities belong to him who, styling himself the IcMrd 
of creation, evinces his superiority by being rj&cuuAB. 

Some pecuUarities are agreeable and make their, 
patrons imiversal favorites. There is with some a 
peculiar tact in the art of politeness, which wins re- 
gard even on a casual acquaintance. Others are pecu- 
liarly disposed to assist their fellow-creatures in diffi* 
culties; — a class too rare! To the neglect of their 
own afiairs they often espouse the general good; are 
present at all parish meetings ; and are the first to,, 
scheme for the improvement of the township. Such 
very peculiar people are much in request, and all 
profess to be their friends because all may require , 
their services. But while a character like this is 
peculiar^ it must not look for a return for its exer- 
tions 'y it must find its reward in its consciousness of 
benevolence. 

Some peculiar people create neither esteem nor 
dislike; they are characters in the back ground of the^ 
theatre of life, who vary the scene by their shape and 
colour, but draw no marked attention. We say of 
one, How very retiring he is! How. peculiarly he 
seems to avoid notice! We never hear of his chari- 
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ties, but then he does nobody any harm. He enjoys 
his garden, and his pipe, and his ramble, but he en- 
joys them the more for their solitariness. Well, let 
the man alone. While we certainly do not admire 
his taste for seclusion, it is at least harmless. He 
does indeed disprove the divine rule, that it is not good 
for man to be alone, but be it remembered there is no 
rule without an exception, and this man's peculiarity 
is his loneliness. It is something in this world to say 
of a man, he is not vicious although he may not be 
good. 

Unfortunately for human happiness, the peculiari- 
ties of many persons are of an obtrusive and irrita- 
ting character, calculated to make society less desirable 
and the path of life less smooth. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an assemblage of good qualities are neu- 
tralized by one eccentricity, as a beautiful form may 
be deprived of its power to please by a single mis- 
shapen feature. Of such pecuUarities we have a 
right to complain, when by general consent they are 
allowed to be annoying. Excessive irritability in 
ourselves may cause us to perceive trifles which ought 
to be unnoticed, and therefore if we appear to be the 
only party incommoded, we should bear the incon- 
venience patiently; but when large bodies of men are 
aflected in the same manner, it may be concluded 
that the objection is well founded, and we should 
attempt its removal. 
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Those peculiarities deserve the severest reprdteiv* 
sion which offend pur moral sentimeBta^ and shock' 
our virtuous sensibilities. Snuff-takers and smokers 
of tobacco may be pard^ned^ although for days' w6 
are obliged to rem^oiber them by the tenamty of their' 
fragrance, but a man who is distinguished by & 
perverted morality cannot be tolerated^ He stormsi< 
the inmost citadel of oujT spirits, iato wlncbwe are 
in the habit of retiring from • petty inoonvemence9> 
and drives us from our only shelter. We have ali- 
many faults, but while we^ lament their eaiistencey 
there is every hope* o£ reformation, and less danger of 
polluting others by our example. Not so with the 
man whose peculiarity is something vicious; the 
habitual prominence of his depravity renders it most 
danficerous to the careless observer, and most revol- 
ting to the good. It is the defect of. legislation that 
it can apply no remedy to a thousand moral impro- 
prieties, which are often more injurious than punish- 
able crimes. Society must blot out such deformities 
by the constant expression of its abhorrence of them, 
in whomsoever they may be discerned. 

The peculiarity of using : profane language will 
serve as an illustration of our remarks, and may be 
pointed out as distinguishing a large class, who are 
in every other respect worthy our regard. How re- 
pulsive is it, when a good thought is made to asdoci- 
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ate with an oath^ and a benevolent senliment with a 
curse! Yet many persons cannot converse with 
energy on any subject without uttering the most aw- 
ful imprecations, by which their speech is deprived of 
every pretence to elegance, and their morality gre- 
viously wronged. The terms which, by the consent 
of all virtuous minds, are associated with the most 
sublime emotions of which the heart is capable, are 
torn from their hallowed receptacle by prophane hands, 
and scattered in our pathway. Have not we a right 
to complain of this desecration of our household gods, 
and to insist on the peculiarity being relinquished. 



IF I HAD THOUGHT THOU COULD'ST HAVE DIED. 

BT THE BSy. OHAKLES WOLFE. 

If I had thought thou could'st have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 

That thou could'st mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had past. 

The time would e'er be o*er. 
And I 00 thee should look my last, 

And thou should'st smile no more ( 
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And still upon that face I look. 

And think 'twill smile again ; 
And still the thought I will not brook, 

That I must look in Tain! 
But when 1 speak^ — thou dost not say. 

What thou ne'er left'st unsaid. 
And now I feel, as well I may. 

Sweet Mary * — thou art dead! 

If thou would*st stay, e*en as thou art. 

All cold, and all serene — 
I still might preM thy silent heart. 

And where thy smiles have been ! 
While e'en thy chill bleak corse I have. 

Thou seemest still mine own. 
But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone ! 

I do not think, where'er thou art. 

Thou hast forgotten me; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart. 

In thinking too of thee; 
Yet there was round thee such a dawn. 

Of light ne'er seen before. 
As fancy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore ! 
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SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No.V. 
HE;AT. (Continued*) 

Heat may be considered. as a power opposed to attraction, 
for it tends to separate the particles of bodies ; whenever a 
bodj is heated it is also expanded. Of all the e£Fect8 of 
heat expansion is the most obvious and familiar, and it takes 
place, thoagh in different degrees, in all forms of matter. 
Solids are least expaadible ; liquids are more- expandible 
than solids, and gasses oc eriform . bodies more than liquids. 
When a body is expanded, bjr heat it regains its former di- 
mensions, or contracts, when cooled to its former tempera- 
ture. However much we may have been struck with the 
apparent correctness of some or other of the Theories of 
Heat which Philosophers have proposed, however much we 
may have admired the beauty of their experiments and the 
force of their reasonings, we have, when arguments from 
an antagonist theory have been brought against tbem, been 
obliged to confess ourselves not yet fully convinced. 

If a thermometer is suspended in .an exhausted receiver, 
it indicates changes of temperature while in such situation; 
this has been considered a proof of the material nature of 
heat, viz. its power of passing through a vacuum. Count 
Rumford made an experiment of this kind in the TorriciUian 
Vacuum ; he found the thermometer affected by changes of 
temperature ; he imagined that the very subtle vapour which 
arises from quicksilver, and occupies the space called the 
torricillian vacuum, is too rare to transmit caloric by its vi- 
brations in a short time ; and concluded therefore, Uiat heat 
being able to pass through such a space unaided by any 
elastic vibrating fluid must be material. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the material 
nature of iieat is, probably, the fact of its radiation ; any 
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body heated above the temperature of the surrounding 
bodies, gradually parts with, or gives off Its heat to the 
bodies around it, and heat so given off, passes through space 
in straight lines : it may be reflected by mirrors and con- 
densed by lenses. Many experiments have been made with 
a view of discovering if there exists any difference of 
weight in the same body at different temperatures ; the re- 
sults have been various, at one time leading the experimen- 
ters to believe there was a difference, at other times no va- 
riation could be found ; where the difference has been sup- 
posed to exist, it no doubt arose from some imperfection in 
the weighing apparatus, or some sudden condensation of 
the atmosphere in its immediate proximity. Count Rum- 
ford made a very ingenious experiment on this subject, he 
took equal weights of water and quicksilver and put them in 
bottles of the same size and shape, and adjusted their gross 
weights with a delicate ballance at the temperature of 61^- 
he then kept them at 34o- for twenty-four hours, at the end 
of which time, no difference was perceptible in their 
weights. Now from the known capacities of the two fluids 
for caloric, it is very sure that the water must have parted 
with much more of the matter of heat than the quicksilver 
had done. 

The hypothesis by which Caloric is considered a subtle 
fluid, the particles of which repel each other, appears to 
give a plausible explanation of most of the phenomena de- 
pendant upon heat; we may suppose the expansion, fu- 
sion, und vapouration of bodies to arise when caloric is 
interposed between their particles in sufiicient quantity. 
When a body is enlarged in bulk, it appears natural to 
suppose that it is enlarged by the introduction of particles 
of other matter, by which the particles of the Ifeated body 
are repelled to a greater distance from each other ; this re- 
pulsion being increased by greater quantities of heat being 
introduced, converts the particles of solid bodies either in- 
to the liquid or aeriform state. There are some phenomena 
of heat which this hypothesis does not satisfactorily explain : 
the production of heat by friction and percussion ; also, the 
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explosion of gunpowder. Pieces of metal, g^ld, stiver, 
and copper, have been acted upon by the stroke of the coin- 
ing press, and the beat produced was ascertained bj throw- 
ing the pieces into water aoit measuring the heat produced : 
It has been found that theinerease of temperature produced 
in a piece of metal was greater at the first blow than at the 
second, at the second than at the third, after whicb the 
temperature was but little altered. Now this, no doubt, 
arises from the condensation of the metal being less at the 
second blow than at the first, from the texture of the me- 
tal being more close from the effects of the first blow ; it 
appears therefore that the degrees^ of heat produced are in 
proportion to the condensation ; a bar of iron may be made 
red hot by hammering, but iron that has once been heated 
in this way cannot again be so made red hot unless it is 
previously heated in the fire to expand the particles. 

Lord Bacon's opinion of heat, was, that it consisted in 
motion among the particles of bodies, and that it is com- 
municated through an apparent vacuum by the undulations 
of a very subtle elastic medium. Many experiments have 
been made on the production of heat by friction ; Count 
Rumford made some on rather an extensive scale. Some 
made by Sir H. Davy were very ingenious, the bodies act- 
ed upon were so circumstanced as to prevent the possibility 
of their abstracting the matter of heat from the bodies 
around them. Notwithstanding this, the supply of heat 
liberated by friction was found to be inexhaustible ; it is 
difiicult to explain this fact on the hypothesis of heat being 
a subtle fluid. 

To review these points, the most geneial effect of the 
operation of Caloric is, expansion : If, then, caloric is 
mere motion or vibration of the particles of the heated body, 
how is this effect produced ? Vibration is the alterndte ap- 
proximation and retrocession of the particles, therefore, 
from vibration no permanent and uniform increase of volume 
can take place. Again, How can we by this hypothesis 
account fo]||he augmentation of volume which accompanies 
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fluidity and vapourisation. When water is converted into va- 
pour,it occupies 1800 times the space which it did while in the 
liquid form : suppose vibration increased to anj intensity, it 
cannot be shown how it can permanently separate the par- 
ticles of a body to such distances. On the other side of 
the argument, it may be observed that, the production of 
heat by friction, appears to afford an unanswerable confuta- 
tion of the doctrine of the materiality of heat. If heat is 
neither received from the surrounding bodies, which it can- 
not be without a depression of their temperatures, nor de- 
rived from the quantity already accumulated in the bodies 
themselves, which it could not be, even if their capacities 
were diminished in any imaginable degree ; there is no al- 
ternative but to allow that heat must be actually generated 
out of nothing, it cannot be matter, nor anything of a ma- 
terial character. 

Heat is a subject which presents a boundless field for in- 
teresting speculation. I have endeavoured to lay the most 
popular theories before the reader, and have studied to a- 
void biasing his judgment, nor have I, that I am conscious 
of, allowed my own opinion to escape me* Altho' we do 
not understand the cause of heat, its effects are well studied, 
and, to a considerable extent, practically known. Some of 
these will form the subjects of future papers. 

S. 



THE FEAR OF BEING LAUGHED AT, 



BY JOHN FOSTER. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule, is perhaps a still 
greater trial of courage. It is felt by all to be an admirable 
thing, when it can in no degree be ascribed to the hardness 
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of either stupidity or confirmed depravity, to sustain for a 
considerable time, or in numerous instances, the looks of 
scorn, or an unrestrained shower of taunts and jeers, with a 
perfect composure, which shall immediately after, or even 
at the time, proceed on the business that provokps all this 
ridicule. This invincibility of temper will often make even 
the scoffers themselves tired of the sport ; they begin to feel 
that against such a man it is a poor sort of hostility to laugh. 
There is nothiug that people are more mortified to spend in 
vain than their scorn Till however a man becomes a ve- 
teran, he must reckon on sometimes meeting this trial ; and 
I instantly know — If i hear him anxiously reply, to an impor- 
tant suggestion of any measure to be adopted, But will they 
not laugh at me? — I know that he is not the person whom 
this essay attempts to describe. A man of the right kind 
would say. They will smile, they will laugh, will they? 
Much good may it do them. I have something else to do 
than to trouble myself about their mirth. I do not care if 
the whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a chorus. 1 
should indeed be sorry to see or hear such a number of fools, 
but pleased enough to find that they did not consider me as 
one of their stamp. The good to result from my project 
will not be less, because vain and shallow minds that cannot 
understand it, are diverted at it and at me. What should I 
think of my pursuits, if every trivial thoughtless being could 
comprehend or would applaud them, and of myself, if my 
courage needed levity and ignorance for their allies, or could 
shrink at their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of the project 
for conquering Peru, formed hy Almagro, Pizarro, and De 
Luques, while abhorring the principle and the design of the 
men, I could not help admiring the hardihood of mind which 
made them regardless of scorn. These three individuals, 
before they had obtained any associates, or arms, or soldiers, 
or a complete knowledge of the power of the kingdom they 
were to conquer, celebrated a solemn mass in one of the 
great churches, as a pledge and a commencement of the 
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iterprise, amidst the astonishment and contempt expressed 
r a multitude of people for what was deemed a monstrous 
oject. They however proceeded through the service, and 
terwards to their respective departments of preparation 
ith an apparent entire insensibility to all this triumphant 
orn ; and thus gave the first proof of possessing that in- 
Qcible firmness with which they afterwaitis prosecuted their 
>sign, till they attained a success, the destructive process 
id many of the results of which humanity will for ever 
iplore. 

Milton's Abdiel is a noble illustration ofi the courage that 
fies scorn. 



THE PORTRAIT. 

I THANK the art which gives to me 

J'hy form, tho* far away ; 
And will a faithful record be 

If e'er that form decay. 
Fond memory can recall thy smile. 

And make those lips to move, 
As when thou didst my cares beguile. 

And teach me how to love. 

If months or years have passed between. 

Our plighted faith to sever; 
This shade of what thou art has seen 

That I forgot thee never. 
When evening gave its pensive light. 

My heart by thee was saddened ; 
Thy fancied presence gave delight 

\\ hene'er my days were gladdened. 

R 
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My memory, io this image true. 

The time goue by doth seek ; 
The tears you shed again bedew 

And reoder pale your cheek. 
But soon a sparkling, joyoos, ray 

Across the gloom doth break ; — 
Since art can thus the past recall, 

I love it for thy sake* 

But ah ! if ever thou shouldst dio. 

And leave no more to me 
Than what this ^trait can supply. 

How daik my life would be. 
Yet still I could recall thy snule. 

And make those lips to move ; 
As when thou didst my cares beguile, 

And teach me how to love. 



LUTON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TION. 

A LECTURE on the Organs of Speech was delivered at 
the room of this iDStitution, on Friday evening, June 10th, 
by Thomas Waller, Esq. Surgeon, of this town. This was 
the first attempt made to promote the interests and objects 
of the Institution, by one of its members, by means of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Mr. Waller congratulated the assembly on the formation 
of a society, calculated to confer more real honour on Luton 
than even its commerce. He then proposed to enquire, 
what is the organ of voice ? The entire vocal apparatus of 
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man may be described as a long bent pipe of very different 
diameters in its different parts, having flexible and contrac- 
tile walls capable of varying the length, &c. of th# tube in 
many different ways. This pipe is rendered an instrument 
of sound by the injection of air into its cavity through one 
of its orifices ; it is also provided with various contrivances 
so as to combine in itself the properties of different wind 
and stringed instruments ; hence physiologists in their des- 
criptions have likened it to & flute f a violin, the ^olian 
harp, or a kind of drum. The different structures of this 
pipe are in accordance with the various purposes it is de- 
signed to execute, in producing vocal sounds. Ascending 
from the lower part, this pipe is called the Trachea or 
windpipe, and is composed of from 16 to 20 incomplete 
rings of gristle, of a fibrous character. On the top of this 
tube is the Larynx, which consists of five differently shaped 
and sized pieces of fibro-cartilage, named from below res- 
pectively, the Cricoid, a complete ring on the >top of the 
Trachea; — the Thyroid, of a broad flat form producing 
what is known vulgularly as AdanCz Apple; — the two 
Arytenoid cartilages; — and the Epiglottis ^ which is a cur- 
ved plate of cartilage between the base of the tongue and 
the Larynx, intended to cover the opei^ing into the wind- 
pipe in the act of swallowing. The whole of the inner sur- 
face of this tube is covered with a delicate mucous mem- 
brane, a continuation of the covering of the lips, mouth, 
and tongue. A double fold of this membrane passing on 
each side over a slender ligament forms the chorda vocales 
or vocal chords. It is thus evident that the Larynx is the 
organ of voice, which is produced by the passage of air 
through the glottis, causing the vocal cords to vibrate. In 
illustration it may be observed that if an opening is made 
into any part of the windpipe below the Larynx, ^e voice is 
lost. 

The Lecturer proceeded to remark various phenomena 
connected with the organs of speech. A boy 18 years old 
bad lost his tongue from mortification, and yet was able to 
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speak, proving that the tongue though an important help, 
is not iieeessary to speech. The vocal organs of different 
animals^hen came under review. Insects have no lungs. 
The numerous sounds they nevertheless produce have occa- 
sioned much research, as the chirping of the graaskopper 
and cricket, the hum of bees, the huz of flies and gjuits, 
and ticking of death-watches. This last sound was ex- 
plained ; its ominous click which falls with such appalling 
note on the ear of superstition, is nothing more than a suc- 
cessioli of hlows given by the insect to a piece of dry wood. 
Dean Swift ridiculed this superstition ; — 

" -a wood worm 

That lies in old wood, like a h are in her form ; 
With teeth or with claws it will bite, it will scratch. 
And chambermaids christea this woim, a death-watch ; 
Because, like a watch, it always cries " click,** 
Then woe be to those in the boiue that lie tick I 
For as sure as a gun they will give up the ghost. 
If the maggot cries click when it scratches Uie post* 
* But a kettle of scalding hot water injected. 

Infallibly cures the timber affected. 
The omen is broken, the danger is over, 
The maggot will die, and the sick will recover/' 

The windpipe of birds is remarkable for its length, and 
contains within it a double set of vocal organs. This com- 
pl^k vocal apparatus accounts for the vast variety of sounds 
which birds are capable of producing. Many of them enjoy 
the faculty of emitting a succession of musical sounds, 
which constitutes their song, and makes them the ' most 
pleasing objects of attraction amidst the scenes of nature. 



tt. 



•Up springs the lark 



Shrill voiced and loud, the messenger of mom : 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounts and sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations." 



>» 



The question — why cannot apes talk, was next discussed, 
and the explanation of Sir C. Bell was examined. The 
Lecturer stated as his opinion, that the absence of mind 
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lounted for tho fact. This led to an interesting portion 
the lecture, which our limits prevent na from enlarging 
m, viz. the Philosophy of Human Speech. When the 
lacity of the vocal or<;^ans in man is considered, wo must 
aire the exquisite skill they display, and their adaptation 
)ur peculiar condition. Language may almost be termed 
element of thought ; it is the groat medium of commu- 
ation between mind and mind ; so great and glorious, 
t we are almost induced to think the Deity has expended 
chief part of his inconceivable power, wisdom, and 
idness upon it. Seeing then, that speech, and its pro- 
it language, are the most eminent means of knowledge, 
I the principal organ of human improvement, it appears 
latter of surprise that those who would limit human at- 
iments, repress the aspiration of the mind, and erase 
ry feature of the divine likeness from the soul of man, 
'e never objected to our learning to talk, and systema- 
illy striven to raise up a race of dumb men; such beings 
course would be more' easily ruled than others. Various 
iods of our history furnish us with instances of the at- 
ipts of tyrants to restrain human thought ; but they 
e failed. There is One greater than the tyrant man ! — 
great Creator of all things, whose tender regard for his 
atures, knows not geographical or political boundaries, 
nowledges not the principles of sects and parties ; but 
ends itself to every one who is of an humble and contrite 
rit. The Lecturer was loudly applauded; it occupied 
rly two hours in delivery, and contained a vast variety 
mrious illustrative facts. 
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TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

Remarks ana** Reply*' to an article with the above title^ 
in the Miscellany for July : in a Letter to a Friend. 



»t 



Doubtless YE are the men, and vnsdom shall die with yoa." 



Mt dear Friend. 

I willin^lj yield to the request 
whieh you, in coojunction with many others have made, that 
I would ^ve my opinion on the temper and spirit of the 
ai^enymous ** Reply" against which yoa express so much 
iodignation. Your well-known bonevdeace and rigid ad- 
herence to temperance in all things, render you a proper 
person to complain of the production alluded to, since no 
suspicion can be entertained, in your case, of sinister mo- 
tives. I shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to convey my 
sentiments of the cowardly libeller, and leave him to that 
neglect he so justly merits and is sure to receive. 

I am aware that several persons, whom I highly esteem, 
and who profess for me tho strictest friendship, are connect- 
ed with the Luton Temperance Society, under whose au- 
spices the '^ Reply" is issued, and they may be supposed, 
on that account, to have levelled the bitter attacks which it 
contains. But, while I must think they have acted injiidt« 
ciously, in allowing themselves to be at all implicated in the 
afifair, I fully acquit them of possessing the spirit which the 
" Reply" breathes. That ** Reply" is the dark production 
of one mind, with which I am sure my friends can have 
nothing in common, but their adherence to total abstinence 
principles. Tho writer of the foul charges against honest 
and christian men, of course feels what he has advanced ; 
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;hosc wiiom he has drawn into a silent acqaiesoence with 
lews, must not be condemned with him. / know not 

he is ; but were ho my own brother, I should unflinch- 
f say, '^ for me you can have no friendship ; the diaboli- 
'eatures you have endeavoured to imprint on my cha- 
3r, prove you to be a deadly foe ; henceforth no more 
I the name of relationship can exist between us." The 
e I reflect on the determined effort of the ** Reply" to 
ibe my strictures on total abstinence to tho worst possi- 
motives, the more I feel obliged to confess my coni^ion 
, a cruel, hard-hearted, unchristian temper originated it. 
at hatred breathes in every line! How gladly would 
nake me a mere heathen sensnaibt if he could ! 
^ovL will keep in view the precise object I contemplate 
hese observations. I am not about to shew the futility 
:he arguments of total abstainers, or to defend my own 
inst that system. Be assured, I have no enmity to any 
1 which is intended to promote human happiness, and I 
uld not have been angry if all my reasons for not espous- 

this system had been overthrown. Had the writer of the 
leply" untwisted the thread of sophistry I might igno- 
tly have weaved, and then said, Sir, you are a person of 
ik intellect, and not capable of grappling with us," — 
ile I might have been sorry to stand so low in hisestima- 
1, I should have felt he had a right to repel and confute 

if he could. Remember then, I am not opposing absti- 
nence ; tho s;;iW^ of the "Reply" is all 1 have to do 
.h. A man may question the strength of my understand- 
f, and leave me a good man still; but the reply attacks 
\ motives of conduct ; it levels its envenomed arrows at 
3 heart ! 

I wish you also to bear in mind that I am not about to 
ticiso the " lleply" as a literary production. To animad- 
rt on its faults in this way, would be something like the 
jixotic trick of mistaking a windmill for a well-mounted 
waller* Of course the writer before us lays no claim 
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Whatever to the character of a literary man, engaged, as lie. 
most probably is, in the humbler duties of life ; I shall there- 
fore say nothing of the innumerable errors of style and com- 
position with which his production is disfigured, or of the 
inflated bombast of its descriptions, or the mock-pathetic of 
its complaints. All these are faults by which many sermons 
are accompanied, which yet confer much benefit on those 
who hear them. Leaving then, the arguments and the lite- 
rary characteristics of this piece, I shall proceed to detect 
and analyze its spirit. 

You well define, my dear Friend, the glaring sin of this 
'^ Reply," when you mention its constant attribution of 
motive ; — the writer does not judge from documents before 
him, or from the plain deductions of reasoning, but locks at 
once into the heart, and, claiming the attribute of omnis* 
cience, cries, *• I know the secret spring of your conduct !" 
Allow me to appeal to the printed statements before me, and 
this will most clearly appear. In the few well-meant obser- 
servations on total-abstineuce, in the Miscellany, the writer 
expressly stated his belief that ihemotives of the advocates 
of that system were good, while he dissented from the prin- 
ciples on which the system was built. I think any candid 
reader of that paper will see thnt no unfriendly spirit cha- 
racterized it. I can answer for this, that none was intended. 
Every unprejudiced person must perceive that its sim- 
ple object was to promote temperance, and to find out 
the best methods of doing so. In this examination, the to- 
tal-abstinence plan came under review, and the writer ex-> 
pressed his dissent from it. But woe to the man who will * 
not pronounce the Shibboleth of a party ! As Wolsey said, ''I 
and my king," I first and my king afterwards ; so has 
it proved with this verbose pryer into the hearts of others. 
His motto should be, ^'tee-totalism^y'5^, temperance next^** 
since for finding fault with his method of preventing in- 
teinponince, we are treated as adversaries, although we have 
cxptcsscd our abhorrence of intoxication. O rare integrity ! 
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to lose the end in the means ! But I will bring forward 
the statements of this red-hot zealot, that you may jadge 
for yourself. \ 

In the commencement of his remarks, this writer calls 
those who differ from him, ^^ opposers of public good^ to 
whom it is more congenial to condemn^ than impartially 
to examine ; as if none but himself and his companions 
could consult public utility, and there were no method of 
promoting the general happiness, but tee-totalism. A little 
further, the writer in the Miscellany is compared to Judas, 
who pretended to care for the poor ; and it is insinuated 
that he commented on total abstinence, like Judas, " to 
serve a purpose of his own selfish motives,** In the fifth 
pug^, just to shew the animus of the writer, he falls foul 
on the Miscellany itself, calling it, in a strain of imbecile 
satire, '' some three-penny periodical, printed in good clear 
type, with convenient space at the bottom of each page for 
private memorandums." What harm has the little maga- 
zine done him, that he should endeavour to turn its good 
qualities into defects ? Why, it has shewn the glaring in- 
consistencies of his favourite system, and he hates its fair 
and well-printed page on that account. But this is nothing 
compared with what follows ; - as the eye of the man be- 
comes more accustomed to the sight of his uncharitable in- 
sinuations, he pours forth others still more malicious. In 
the sixth page, it is broadly affirmed that we cannot enter- 
tain the views of the writer '' because we love a sup*^; the 
plain English of which is, we are not induced to differ from 
tee-totalers by conviction, but by our love of drink ! Hard- 
ened by this brave attack on the sacredness of character, he 
says that the writer in the Miscellany has made a '' confes- 
sion of his love of the debasing drinks^ which create the 
drunkard's thirst ;" a confession which this replier has 
himself invented, since no sentence is found in the Mis<?el- 
lany at all like it. Then, to crown the whole he begins to 
shed tears and says, *^ piteous indeed is that member of a 
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christian community, who will concentrate his intellectual 
foculties to oppose a society which has for its object the 
suppression of intemperance f ^c." 

So then, my dear Friend we are unchristianized at once, 
and mu8t in future be classed with dram-dijnkers and 
topers! There is no difference between us, and the wont ji 
drankards, only in degree ; we all love drink for its own 
sake, and reason and conscience most be sacrificed to our 
favourite propensity. I, of course am unworthy of being a 
teacher of others, since I willingly sell their souls for drink ; 
and you have gained no benefit by my instructions, since I 
have not made you a tee-totaler! Happily for us, we care 
not for the scoff of this witling ; we can say with an Apos- 
tle, *' it is a very small thing with me that I should be judg- 
ed of you, or of man's j udgment ; he that judgeth me is tie 
Lord." 

Words cannot convey the abhorrence I feel for this tem- 
per^which seeks for any and every motive but the right, to 
which to ascribe the course of conduct pursued by an op* 
ponent. You know how I have protested against this ia 
political and religious controversy, and you know how care- 
fully we are guarded against such a spirit in holy writ. 
But leaving the morality of this temper out of the question, 
just reflect for a moment on its inexpediency. I will handle 
this anonymous scribler with his own weapons, for a few 
minutes, and you shall see how ridicubus a figure he will 
appear. 

** My good Sir," imagine me saying to him, *' you have 
taken the liberty of prying into my heart, and havet disco- 
vered that my love of dnnk induced me to write a few 
words against your favourite plan of total-abstinence. Am, 
of course, you will allow me the same liberty you exercise 
yourself, I shall just look into your heart, and find out why 
you are a tee-totaler. There can be no doubt whatever, 
from this inspection of your secret recesses, that covetous- 
ness is the main-spring of your efforts against drunkenness ; 
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yoDrs is a saving system, and therefore I can give you cre- 
dit for no higher motive than parsimony in all your attempts. 
If you are a man of family, the little sups of your children 
will be converted into hard cash by your doctrine, and if you 
have an establishment of servants, the curtailment of their 
customary draught from what you call the " river of death" 
will still further enrich your coffers. I see clearly how it 
is ; you are a very thrifty, saving man. Sir ; you remind me 
'of one of whom we have somewhere read, who was pleased 
on a particular occasion to spend hb plaintive orations on be- 
half of the poor ; not, as was pointedly said, * that he cared 
for the poor,' but to serve a purpose of his own selfish mo- 
tives; because, in fact, he had the bag^ and bear that 
which was put therein.*^ 

If I was allowed to proceed thus far in drubbing my 
antagonist with his own sword, he would certainly now 
exclaim, '' Hold ! you have no right to judge of my motives ; 
I espouse total abstinence for the good of my species." 
** Very well," I should rejoin, " then if you expect me to be- 
lieve you, you must believe me when I say, I cannot agree 
with abstinence, not because I am a drinker, but because 
I do not think it will ultimately favour temperance. I hope 
you feel the sharpness of your own weapon, and will, for the 
future be more cautious in using it against others." 

You see how foolish it is to endeavour to promote a cause 
by dishonest means, for both sides can avail themselves of 
them. My conviction respecting the members of the Luton 
Temperance Society is, that they have joined it generally 
from principle, and therefore 1 respect them. But if they 
say 1 am too much of a sensualist to espouse their views, as 
this writer has done, they could not complain if I were to 
say that covetousness made them tee-totalers. 

I hope my dear Friend we shall be on our guard against 
that '* hatred, malice, and uncharitableness" by which so 
many attempt to further their plans, and which can neither 
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serve a good came, nor save a bad one. You will have 
observed, in the case of this writer, how easily one sin when 
expelled is succeeded by another. Perhaps he is safe from 
drunkenness, but how lamentably is he under the influence 
of pride and uncharitableness ! In some minds, satan in- 
deed appears to cast out satan ; — a weaker passion only 
^ves way to make room for a stronger. 1 know not how 
Tou feel, but I must express my conviction, that a world of 
drunkards would be no worse than a world filled with the ma- 
licious. May we pray and strive, as conscience shall dictate, 
for the subversion of all sins, which devastate the fair field 
of the soul ! 



Yours sincerely 



Henry Burgess. 



Lutoji, July 29ih, 1837. 



lliggins, Printer, Dunstable, 
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CHURCHMEN AND DISSENTERS. 

The above terms designate the whole of the in- 
habitants of Britain. The subdivisions of each class 
are very numerous, and widely different in their reli- 
gious and political aspects, yet they revolve around 
these watchwords as common centres ; every man is 
either an advocate of the religious establishment of 
his country, or a seceder from it; the former has by 
general consent and by choice, the appellation of 
churchman; the latter is known by the rather 
invidious epithet, dissenter. The Wesleyan Me- 
thodists indeed, as represented by their clergy ^ will 
not appropriate the latter term to themselves, but it 
really belongs to them ; if they are not Dissenters> 
it will be diflScidt to point to any that are. 

s 
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These two parties are opposed to each other in 
their modes of thinking and acting. This in itself 
would be of no importance in the social system; 
since the society of Friends, and Baptists^ for exam- 
ple, differ materially in theory and practice, and yet 
live in harmony. But the question of Establish- 
ments and Dissent is one oi property y involving /?ecw- 
ntary considerations on both sides. It follows from 
this, that the discussion of this subject is carried on 
as all matters affecting the pockets of men will be, 
with acrimony and bitterness. The emotions felt 
towards each other by two rival tradesmen, are, it is 
to be feared, too much like those with which the 
heart is warmed when engaged in this religio-poUtical 
controversy. This consideration should make the 
champions of either party very guarded in their 
statements and proceedings, lest a zeal for the truth 
should degenerate into a mere conflict of a sordid and 
mercenary character. A Dissenter, for instance, may 
find himself in ardent opposition to Church-rates, 
not ftovci prifidple hxkt interest ; and a Churchman,' 
in the same manner, may veil a love of property and 
precedence, by an apparent and ostensible defence of 
the rites and ceremonies of episcopacy. We make 
this remark from a deep consciousness of the indis- 
cretions of each class of partisans, and from personal 
observation and experience of the evil we have 
pointed out. 
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But we leave^ on the present occasion, all reference 
to the politics of these parties* When the arena of 
conflict is entered upon, it is too much to expect that 
a cool equanimiry will always be manifested. "When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war/' and 
men may be pardoned if on subjects of such vast 
importance they reason warmly. Save us from a 
cold calculating opponent, who will rather paralize 
us by his frigidity, than excite us by his fire! 
Churchmen and Dissenters should remember that no 
bodies of men can be answerable for all their advo- 
cates may advance, and even the combatants them- 
selves, when off the field, do not wish too close an 
investigation of their spirit and temper when engaged 
in the firay. What we mean is, in this question some 
intemperance of argument and expression may be 
expected, and should not be allowed to rankle when 
the warfare is over. 

But our object now^ is to glance at the relative 
position of Churchmen and Dissenters, 2^ professors 
of religion ; living near each other in the same town, 
and therefore dependent on each other for much of 
their comfort or inconvenience. Here we see the 
worst consequences of the disputes between them; 
the laws of christian charity are broken down, and 
hard surmises are indulged in; differences respecting 
the externals of piety are confounded vnth piety it self ^ 
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and, it is to be feared, a distorted view is taken of 
each other's real excellencies. We shall shew the 
estimate which is often formed of Churchmen and 
Dissenters by each other ; and then point out the 
injustice of their conclusions. 

Dissenters too frequently question the possession 
of religion by Churchmen, and confine the virtues of 
piety to their own pale. There are indeed bounds 
beyond which charity cannot be expected to pass in 
our estimate of character, and where we see men 
professing Christianity, indifferent to its claims and 
unaffected by its value, we must doubt their sin- 
cerity. Such men will be found in the ranks of every 
party, and circumstances may make them more 
abundant in one than another ; but it is manifestly 
unjust to pronounce a sweeping censure on the whole, 
for the sins of a part. The doctrine and disciphne 
of Dissenters are certainly very different from those 
of Churchmen, but surely the utmost contrariety on 
these matters, is not sufficient to invalidate the Chris- 
tianity of any one when the character is good. Of 
course there are some things absolutely essential to 
the possession of a religious character in this world, 
and without which it would be madness to expect 
future happiness ; but these essentials may exist while 
there is the greatest variance in the views entertained 
of doctrine and practice. This has been too much 
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overlooked by Dissenters^ who have made their own 
strictness a rule for others^ and where that is not 
visible have uncharitably censured. Such a course 
of conduct^ although not pursued far^ must have the 
effect of provoking resentment on one side^ and fos- 
tering pride on the other. We soon discover when 
men think themselves holier than we are^ and^ if we 
are conscious of sincerity are offended at the com- 
parison. 

Churchmen go to the other extreme^ often attri- 
buting the greater strictness of their neighbours to 
hypocrisy^ and undervaluing the conscientious scru- 
ples of Dissenters. Many are the terms of reproach 
with which the latter have been assailed^ and mucli 
contempt has been heaped on their manners and 
forms of religious worship. They have also been 
despised for being inferior in wealthy and more sim- 
ple in their ceremonies. Now it ought to be remem- 
bered that because a man chooses to act up to his 
convictions^ and impose stricter rules upon himself 
than I do, it does not follow that he is not sincere. 
Perhaps I may be too lax in my devotions and reli- 
gious observances, and before I blame others, I should 
examine whether the fault does not lie with myself. 
As to wealth, and nobility, and worldly greatness^ 
these are distinctions which no bodies of men can 
secure when they please, and if the Dissenters cannot 
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boast of them^ the deficiency cannot at all affect their 
moral worth. While the peculiarities of Dissenters 
are derided, and their motives questioned, peace 
cannot be expected. They h^ve been called fire- 
hrtmds by Churchmen, but it should be enquired. 
Who first kindled the torch which they bear, and 
gave to the brand its burning? Those certainly who 
compelled them to assume an attitude of defiance. 

In endeavouring to account for the antagonist 
position of Churchmen and Dissenters, as persons 
professing Christianity, it would be most unjust to 
look for the cause of their disagreement ot^ otic side 
onlp. Both have faults which each should try to 
cure. The Dissenter is apt to be spiritually proud; 
to exalt himself into the seat of superior piety; the 
Churchman is disposed to despise a religious strict- 
ness, because he does not choose to imitate it; his 
tendency is to worldly-mindedness. In saying this 
we cannot be charged with displaying a preference in 
our judgment, for we are unable to decide which is 
most injurious to character, spiritual pride, or a hve 
of the world. We have no wish whatever to strike 
the balance, as our object is not to aggrandize one 
party to the disparagement of another, but to create a 
mutual respect and forbearance between the two. 

That man must have become willfully blind, who 
has not perceived that all sects and parties have their 
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besetting sins, and peculiar blemishes. In their &am 
esteem, many indeed walk in a garment of spotless 
purity, and discern no speck in the dazzling white- 
ness ; but their neighbour with an unprejudiced vision 
can (Uscem many imperfections. We are to be cau- 
tious therefore, of imbibing this indifference to the 
beam in our own eye, while employed in criticising 
the mote in our brother's eye. The cultivation of 
candour would do wonders for otir country. 

The mention of our country reminds us of the 
great practical importance of the remarks which have 
been made on this subject, and the solemn responsi- 
bility laid on men of all parties to study peace and 
quietness, as far as the claims of truth wUl permit. 
It is painful to see Britain, in her advance towards 
the height of civilization, rent to pieces by thereligious 
feuds of her sons. It is still more painful when towns 
and villages are thus made the scene of bigotted and 
furious controversy. Fiery and impetuous sallies 
against systems, may gain a temporary triumph tor 
those who thus expose themselves, but religion and 
virtue will never be advanced by such efforts. Those 
ministering angels will refuse their peaceful crown to 
all victors but those who take their weapons from 
the armoury of charity, and strive lawfully ! 
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LUTON LITLTIARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

TION. 

A Lecture on Chemistry was delivered^ in connection 
with this Institution, on Thursday, July 27th, by Mr. W. 
Phillips. The lecturer defined Chemistry as that branch 
of natural science which teaches us the properties of the 
elementary substances, and their mutual combinations,— 
which examines the constituent parts of bodies with refer- 
ence to their nature, proportions, and method of combinati- 
on. The foundations of Chemical knowledge were stated 
to be — observation, experiment^ and analogy. The use and 
advantages of study were then dwelt upon. Addressing the 
audience, the lecturer said: — '*The science which I am en- 
deavouring to recommend to your notice has for its object 
every substance in the material world, — and therefore is in- 
teresting to all • If truths in the physical sciences break in 
upon your minds but slowly, be not discouraged. One fact 
reasoned out by yourselves will be of more service to you 
than any six I could tell you. Had you before you the 
most talented lecturers, what they might tell you would be 
of comparatively little use unless the facts of science are rea- 
soned out by yourselves." The advantages of chemistry in 
all circumstances of life were clearly shown. Aluminous view 
was then given of the history of the science, — a part of the 
lecture we thought very interesting, and well adapted to 
secure the attention of the hearers. Speaking of the alchy- 
mists, Mr. Phillips said that, in the language of Spencer, 
they were doomed 

"To lose good days that might be better spent, — 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day ; to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope ; to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret their souls with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat their hearts through comfortless despairs. 
Unhappy wights I — bom to disastrous end, 
That do their lives in tedious 'tendance spend 1" 

The latter part of the lecture was employed on Chemistry 
it self y and much useful information was communicated, ac- 
companied with many useful experiments, llie lecturer 
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gave great satisfaction ; and we hope this will only be the 
first of a course by Mr. Phillips and bis fellow- townsmen 
in the same profession. 

On Thursday, August 10th. E. C. Williamson E^q. 
gratified the members and friends of the Institution, by 
reading a selection of passages from various authors, inten- 
ded to shew the importance of a proper elocution. This 
task Mr. W. discharged in the most satisfactory manner, 
and communicated much pleasure to his audience 

Mr Kentish lectured on Hydrostatics, on Thursday Eve- 
ning August 24th. He illustrated his subject by appropriate 
apparatus, and lucidly explained the various phenomena of 
water. — 

OLNEY. 

'* An. happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade I 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
W here ouce my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to poin! 
I feel the gales that from you blow 

A momenlarv bliss bestow." — Grav. 

Reader of taste and imagination, have you ever been at 
Olney? To ask you whether you have heard of iSuch a 
place would be to suppose you ignorant of literature, and 
destitute of a soul for poetry. The town where Newton 
preached and Cowper sung, has often presented itself to 
your intellectual vision, and you have probably formed 
some airy notion of its character. Allow me to assbt your 
fancy by delineating some of the real features of the place. 

It is with towns and cities as with men; some have a 
marked character and some have not. All you can say of 
the greater number of these hives of human beings is of a 
negative or indifferent quality. Some towns are populous — 
some thinly inhabited — some carry on a great trade in 
shoes, &c. — others are noted as the abode of pensioners 
and half-pay officers ; but there are a few spots of greater 
celebrity, on which the lines of thought are deeply graved^ 
and which intellect and feeling have chosen as their dwel- 
ling-place. Now, Olney is one of these, as I hope quickly 
to make appear. 
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Five miles from the redoubtable town of Newport joa 
will find the spot I am describin^^, situated on the banks of 
the Ousoy whose depth and rapidity may poetically be said 
to be increased by mother s tears, shed on its banks for the 
loss of their little ones. Times without number has the 
wailing cry been heard, '* a child is drowned !" when on 
summer days the adventurous urchins have got beyond their 
depth, or met with other accidents* The bridge 

" That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood/' 

and which was long in ruins, has recently been rebuilt, and 
politely introduces you to the town. And what a town 
it is I you will be ready to exclaim ; — the grass-grown 
market-place, the quiet streets, the numerous empty houses, 
proclaim that commerce at least does not reside here. Very 
true captious reader — trade once flourished at Oln£Y ; but 
machinery and steam have put it to flight, to seek some 
more congenial sphere. If you are a commercial traveller 
merely, all interest for you is now at an end, and yon need 
go no further. But, God acts with cities as with reason- 
able beings, and applies to them the piinciple of compen- 
sation; and having endowed Olney with higher qualities, 
He took the lucrative commerce it once possessed away. 

Olney is surrounded by beautiful scenery, and the hand 
of nature has lavished her most interesting paintings upon 
it. Cowper took it all in, and said of it, 

"Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed. 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge, and the scrutiny of years : 
Praise justly due to those which I describe." 

And what are those scenes ? I cannot tell you, yon most 
go and look upon them ; or, if you are prevented enjoying 
diat pleasure, read Cowper's descriptions, and yon wiU be 
able to form some idea. Passing from the town, by what 
are now called Squire Andrew* s clumps ^ towards the 
Alcove, you come to the spot thus strikingly depicted — 

* How oft, upon yon eminence, our pace 
Has slackened to a pause, and we hare borne 
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The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew. 



1'hence with what pleasure have we judt discerned 
The distant ploagh-share moving, and beside 
His labouring team, that swervM not from the track, 
'J lie sturdy s.vain diminished to a boy ! 
Here, Ouse, slow wmding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o er. 
Conducts the eye along his sinuous course. 
Delighted. Inhere fast rooted in their bank 
Stand, never overlooked, our favounte elms, 
'J hat screen the herdsman s solitary hut. 



The sloping land recedes into the clouds, 
, ihjplaying on its. varied side, the grace 
Of hedge-row beauties numberless, * Square tower, 
I'all sp're,* from which the sound of cheerful bells 
Jnst undulates upou the listening ear." 

But I must desist. Those who have an eye for these beau- 
ties should go, with Cowper in their hands^ and leaving 
their equipages, and ordering dinner at the Bull, wander 
for a whole morning among these well sung scenes* 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with Olnet ; 
the town itself, the breathing-place of some fifteen hundred 
beings ? This question is easily answered. Olney peo- 
ple have not had a Cowper in vain, or a succession of pious 
ministers of all denominations y without improving by their 
labours. Newton is not forgotten; and Gauntlett, 
venerated name, has left behind a pleasing fragrance. Nor 
does the shade of Sutcliff, the modest non-conformist, 
cease to stir up the minds of many by way of remembrance. 
Religion, the daughter of poetry and virtue, has long 
swayed a powerful sceptre among the sons and daughters 
of this retired town. The bigotry of sects has been for- 
gotten, and the various congregations have often linked 
together for purposes of charity and improvement. It is- 
true the veteran Gaustlett would broil and fret, and 
buckle on his armour on behalf of mother church, when be 
thought she was assailed (and why should he not?) but his 
soul was gentle, and he loved to live in christian peace. 
May his spirit animate his successor ; and ma^ tVv^ ^x^^^^xiX 
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incumbent be, equally with liira, a ter)%i4^^rf^ir-(]oers, and 
a praise to them that do well ! ""^ 

Then Olney is literary. It has its book-societies, and 
it once had its Magazine. Thought does not stagnate 
here for want of motion, but moves in brisk eddies like the 
tide. 1 hey must have intellectual preachers, and they mast 
know what is going on in the wide world beyond them. 
Numerous are the little parties of young and old, which 
parade Cowper*s walks in summer ; and pay mutual visits 
in winter; and neighbouring villages, imbued with a tike 
spirit, contribute something to the general improvement. 
There is Emberton, Olney s little sister, with Fry, the 
learned and the benevolent, moving like an attendant moon 
around the elder relative, and gracing it by its companion- 
ship. The two plar»es have been nurseries for the church, 
among Dissenters and Churchmen. Many are the learned 
and the pious, who, if these lines were to meet their eye, 
would drop a tear, and remember our motto — 

** Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Ah, 6elds beloved in vain!" 

One interesting feature of Olney scenery I must point 
out. Proceeding through Weston, the residence of the late 
Sir George Throckmorton, a pious and liberal Roman 
Catholic, you make your way by the woods of Kilwick and 
Dinglederry to Yardly Chase, the soil of Cowper's Oak : 
there stands the aged tree, of which the Poet says, ''Thou 
w^ast a bauble once ;** but which is now fast hastening to 
decay. If you can, curious reader, bring a piece of this 
tree away with you, to put among your relics. 

By all means visit Olney ; and, if you possibly can, secure 
some aged ciceronk, who observed and thought some fifty 
years ago. Then take my word for it, you will have old 
tales and legends to your hearths content, all about the Poet 
and the Squires and the !ace>making. If you like to listen 
you may also hear many love-stories, and accounts of mani- 
acs and broken hearts, from Crazy Kate to more recent 
exhibitions. By all means let Olney be visited. 
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SHAKING HANDS 

On the origin of this custom of civih'zed life we can say 
nothing. We may rest assured that the mode of salutation 
is perfectly arbitrary, there being about as much reason for 
twinging each others' noses when we meet, as for shaking 
hands ; the cause of the preference given to the latter being 
the simple fact that the hands first present themselves, and 
furnish an opportunity of quicker contact. Our readers 
may rest assured there is no mystery in the matter beyond 
what we have stated ; we shake hands when we meet, 
because with them we are able soonest to consummate that 
personal union which friendship deems necessary. 

This rite of good-fellowship delights in variety, rather 
than uniformity of method, since people diflfer exceedingly 
in their manner of shaking hands. There is the hearty 
John Bull shake, which aims at ascertaining the muscular 
strength we possess, and leaving the longest impression of 
kindness. Let our fair readers be on their guard against 
these violent expressions of fondness. Then there is the 
supercilious shake, which is satisfied with the squeezing 
being confined to one party, leaving you in doubt, by the 
unbending character of the palm, whether a hand of cork 
is not presented to your embrace. This shake sacrifices to 
custom, not to friendship^ and forbids any further approxi- 
mation. When you meet with this salute be thankful that 
you have no favours to solicit, aud no kindness to propitiate, 
as it will most effectually repel your advances. A species 
of this shake is the presentation of one or two fingers in- 
stead of the whole hand, which, with a very few exceptions, 
is a sure token of contempt. Fops delight in this way of 
exhibiting their good breeding, and they should be met on 
their own terms. When you perceive before-hand, that 
you are about to be subjected to this kind of insult, just 
present your Zi^^/e^/z^er in return; the ludicrousness of 
this conjunction will bring the gentleman to his senses, 
and make him moic courteous for the future* 
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The cordial and expressive shake gives mostsatisfactioD, 
siDce it conveys to the heart the emotions it is intended to 
communicate. An embrace like this makes as love man- 
kind better than we did before ; it restores onr confidence, 
and makes us depend as we ought on the good-will of our 
fellows. Shaking hands is thus made to utter a deep-toned 
language more convincing than words can be. Those who 
have been at all conversant with the phenomena of affection, 
know well how much is delicately conveyed in this manner 
to those we love. The reiterated pressure significantly tells 
us that we must part, that we had rather be still united, 
that we will not allow separation to become forget fulness, 
and that we hope to meet again. If the presence of a third 
party should make reserve necessary, it is easy to convey 
an idea of what we feel by shaking hands. 

Passing by, for the present, many other varieties of tliis 
manual salute, let us enquire whether shaking hands should 
not be considered as a sign of friendship. Mere recogni- 
tion does not demand it; courtesy cannot claim it, since a 
touch of the hat, or a bow, will satisfy the demands of civil 
intercourse. Why, therefore, should the hypocritical 
shake be allowed and practised ? We have known men in 
the very act of injuring us with one hand, offer the other as 
though their friendship was tried and undoubted. Knowing 
the insincerity of the proffer, are we obliged to receive it ? 
By no means ; a dignified reverse should be maintained 
towards such characters, and they should be made to feel 
that we are awake to their duplicity and guile. If insin- 
cerity is thus to be treated in the same manner as real 
kindness, the shadow of friendship will soon be substituted 
for the reality, and the outward signs of affection be driven 
from the world. Let not that which is capable of being the 
index of our best feelings be prostituted to the purposes of 
cunning. All such double dealers must be classed vith 
those worthies who are thus spoken of in Holy Writ: — 
'* And JpAB said to Amasa, art thou in health my brother P 
and smote him in the fifth rib.*' " And he that betrayed 
him, came to Jesus and said. Hail, Master, and kissed 
him/' 
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REVIEW. 

The Condensed Commentary on the Holy Scriptures^ con- 
taining the most valuable Criticisms of the best Bib- 
lical Writers, Sfc, By the Rev. Ingram Cobbik, M, A. 
London : Thomas Ward and Co. 

Before the results of the human intellect can be brought 
to bear with effect on the general good, two classes of 
operations must combine their energies; the fertility of 
inventive genius must pour forth its stores of bright thoughts 
and original conceptions, and plodding industry must col- 
lect and arrange them. Genius throws all around the 
sparkling novelties which its own fancy has created, but 
takes no care for their preservation; industry conjoined 
with good sense follows in the rear, and arranges them for 
future use. 

It would be difficult on a broad and general scale to bal- 
ance correctly the merits of the inventers and the class^ers 
of knowledge ; but in the narrower space of Theological 
speculation and critical research, the task is extremely easy. 
For while there have been multitudes of original thinkers 
on Biblical subjects, it has unfortunately happened that 
many of them have been mere day-dreamers ; others have 
dimmed the bright gold of their conceptions by bigotry 
and fanaticism ; and a third class have expended immense 
energies on the construction of some peculiar and favourite 
system. It is a proof of the vast and commendable interest 
taken in the revelations of Holy Writ, that they have had so 
many expounders ; but at the same time we cannot be ex- 
pected to separate the precious from the vile in the case of 
all of them. We do not hesitate, on this account, to ad- 
judge the prize of superior merit to the compilers rather 
than to the inventers of scriptural criticism, and give many 
thanks to those who will suck the honey for us from the 
various and scattered nectaries of the ancient fathers, the 
verbose continental expositorSi and the British divines. 
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Here then, is a man to our taste in the person of Mr. 
Cobbin, who has performed this Herculean labour, and di- 
gested a thousand ponderous volumes ready for us. Within 
a small compass he has brought together almost every 
important illustration of the Bible as originally furnished 
by men of opposite sentiments, and of different ages. The 
labours of philologists, of preachers, and of oriental travel- 
lers, have been taxed to build up this condensed Commen- 
tary, and a fair and goodly structure it is. As the author 
observes in the preface, " the plan of this work is very 
advantageous for elucidating Scripture ; for one writer ex- 
plains what another passes by, and one is more clear on a 
passage than another; one excels in philology, another in 
divinity, and another in antiquities. And though it must 
needs be that, out of such a multitude of commentators 
many excellent notes are overlooked, yet those which are 
selected are such as give the meaning and illustration of 
the passages far more forcibly and clearly than any single 
writer, or even several writers would be likely to do. 
Indeed, the Editor has often found critics evading the 
question, and been forced from one to another, till he has 
discovered something like a satisfactory solution of a diffi- 
cult passage. And here he may remark that he has made 
it a rule to pass over nothing which appeared difficult 
throughout the whole of the sacred pages — an unique fea- 
ture, he believes, of this work. Thus are the rays from 
many luminaries of the church here concentrated in one 
focus, tending to throw together a strong light on difficult 
passages/' 

This Commentary is judiciously arranged, and admirably 
calculated to assist all classes in the study of the Scriptures. 
It will form a very acceptable present to young persons. 
The price is very low when the large mass of materials is 
considered. 
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THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Pale gem upon the brow of night 
Thou shunn'st the noon-tide ray ; 

Dost shut thine eye-lid on the light. 
And deck the close of day. 

While splendid flowers of every hue 
The blaze of sunshine seek ; 

Tis eve's soft gleam has charms -for you. 
And kindles on your cheek. 

The sparkling dew-drops, jewels fair. 

Adorn thy saffron vest ; 
The stars of heaven, the balmy air. 

Unite to make thee blest. 

When contemplation walks alone. 
Thou seem'st to smile, delighted 

That now the giddy world is gone. 
No more thou wilt be slighted. 

Nor dost thou fondly hope in vain. 
For who thy flower can see 

And not confess that thou dost gain, 
More praise by modesty? 

Thus, pride, with gaudy mantU on, 
To fools may pleasnre give ; 

But virtue, by its power alone. 
In wisdom's Bmile shall live* 
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We have availed oarselves of an opportanitj afforded ob 
of travelliDg from Boxmoor to London by this magnificent 
conveyance. The whole undertaking is so tmly national 
and interesting, and also so novel in this part of the coantry, 
that we think it may not be unacceptable to oar readers, to 
convey to their minds some of the impressions which were 
made upon our own. Let them imagine themselves, then, 
discharged from their own vehicles, or from the omnibuses 
which ply in the vicinity, into the Boxmoor station. This 
building will impress them with a very proper conception 
of the large scale of the company's operations. The order 
of the whole, and the number of persons employed, seem 
to progpu>8ticate that something is about to be developed in 
connection with travelling, very different from what usually 
results from the noise and confusion of an inn yard. And 
very different it is ! as we shall be able to demonstrate, and 
as we hope all our readers will speedily ascertain for them- 
selves. 

At ten o'clock, the hour fixed for starting, the engine 
which was to escort our train of carriages had not arrived 
from London, and a brief delay was the consequence. This 
gave us an opportunity of seeing on terra firma the ad- 
vance of a train filled with passengers. Our arrangements 
were speedily made, and in a few minutes we were moving 
with great rapidity in our course to the metropolis. Now 
was the time when the interest of every intelligent passen- 
ger must have been aroused to the highest pitch. The 
elevated position of the road ; the length of the train of 
carriages yoked to each other ; the furious, though tem- 
porary hissing of the engine ; and the rapid flitting of the 
living natural panorama around ; — produced a more than 
ordinary degree of excitement. Beside all this, a bright 
summer sun was gilding ^y^x^ object ; and the mind was 
held captive by those numerous thrilling reflections which 
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it is the privilege and the glory of intellectual beings to en- \ 
gage in. It was difficult at such a moment, not to compare 
the present with the past, and both with the future, and to 
resist the speculations respecting the march of intellect in 
future years. Then the commercial bearings of the affair 
presented their claims on our notice, and also the probable 
success of the experiment in a pecuniary point of view. 
These mental exercises, conjoined with the new physical 
emotions which were excited , placed us in a pleasing posi- 
tion, and gave time additional speed. 

The most rapid motion is to be preferred, as there is then 
less jarring of the carriages themselves, and the quickest 
speed does not in the least diminish the interest derived 
from the surrounding scenery. To us, this brisk movement 
of the landscape had a peculiar charm, and greatly in- 
creased the pleasure with which we contemplated it. The 
eye was never fatigued ; if it rested on sterility it had not 
to stay there long, and the prettiest spots left a better im- 
pression by unfolding their beauties only for a moment. 
We mention this especially because an opinion has gone 
forth, that the celerity of railroad travelling destroys the 
interest of the prospect. This is by no means the case. 

But the tunnels ? What have you to say about them ? 
will be asked by many hypochondriacal and nervous subjects. 
Why, we have to say, that the passage through the Wat- 
ford tunnel is worth a day's journey at any time. First 
there is the rapid transition from brilliant light to pitch 
darkness ; this cannot be seen when we please, with our 
eyes open. Then there comes a mighty roaring like the 
anger of the sea in a stormy day. This inlanders cannot 
always have. Further, you are treated to a cold-bath 
without expense, or the trouble of undressing ; such a quick 
change from heat to cold and vice versa we never met with. 
Then lastly, followed all the mass of conflicting thoughts 
and feelings ; such as, '* suppose an accident should happen 
in this cavern V* &c. &c. together with the romantic con- 
viction that you were going at the rate of twenty miles an 
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hour, at the mercy of a hissing fiery monster, whose glare 
alone threw one ray upon the darkness. The signal uttered 
by the engine must not be forgotten, when it was emitted 
in these gloomy cav^es. The lines of Ck>llins were sugges- 
ted by it — 

'* He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down 
And with a withering look 
The war*denouncine tnimpet took, 
And blew a blatt so Umd and dread 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe !" 

Nothing could be in better keeping than this screech, with 
the tunnel passage. This completes the thing, and leaves 
you nothing to wish for, except — that you may quickly 
regain the light of day. 

Studious men will like the railway, as it allows them to 
read with far gp*eater ease than in a stage-coach. Besides, 
the convenience of studying human nature is so great. 
You may look on a hundred feces, from that of the bluff 
over- fed cockney who promises never to go so far from Bow 
bells again to that of the man of spirit and intelligence, 
whose soul sparkles in his eyes, and tells you how he loves 
the matter. Between these there may be discovered every 
shade of character, indicated by the vacant stare, the self- 
conceited position of the person, or the pointless and witless 
observation. Much of life and manners may be detected 
during an hour's excursion on the rail-road. 

Arrived at Euston Square, no language can describe the 
total impression made by the costly and curious arrange- 
ments of the company; they literally defy our powers of 
portrait-painting, and we leave our readers to look for 
themselves. If they want a treat they will speedily follow 
our example, and fiy to London by the Lokdon and 
BiBMiKOHAM Railroad. 
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REVIEW. 

Adventures of a Journey over land to India, hy way of 
Egypt, Syriii, and the Holy Land. By Major Skin- 
ner, author of ** Excursions in India*" In 2 volumes. 
London: Richard Bentley. 

It has often been observed, that the ideas we have 
formed of the persons of distinguished characters are by no 
means realised on actual acquaintance. How far a phre- 
nologist could predict the cranial developements of men 
from their actions or writings we know not ; it is most cer- 
tain that the science of physognomy will not admit of such 
(i priori conclusions. ** How different a person from what 
I expected to find him V* is the exclamation continually 
made by those who, for the first time, come in contact with 
greatness. 

The beautiful portrait of Major Skinner, perfixed to these 
Tolumes, will illustrate the observation just made, since it 
by no means fulfils the expectation formed of one who has 
endured all the difHculties and privations attending *' an 
over land journey to India." Presuming that the likeness 
is correct, its owner appears better qualified to tread the 
scenes of luxury and refinement, than to encounter the 
mortifications of such a tour. The journey was, however, 
undertaken, and its inconveniences endured, with a forti- 
tude and equanimity most admirable, causing us to turn 
from the narrative to the portrait with frequent wonder, 

A night's lodgings at Caifa is thus described : — 

" The house of father Simon was in excellent repair, and consisted 
of two capital rooms, into the upper one of which I was very soon in- 
stalled, and, wceptm^/rom tfee ofcuntfance q/*^ea«, which like myself, 
roust have been driven to the only refuge in the town, I should have 
been roost comfortable; but alas! my arrival was a jubilee to these 
implacable torroentors. Worn out with fatigue and exhausted with 
hunger, 1 stretched myself upon a carpet, untd the mother and sister of 
Michael, who were very officious on my behalf, should give me a 
specimen of their cookery; when, " I smell the blood of an English- 
man !" was muttered among the fleas, and to the charge they came» 
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with >o much vigour thtt T wis forced to fly into the court of the house, 
and seek some ease from the rain. What a night I had in prospect 1 
I was not disappointed, and rolled about on my carpet for some noon 
without the least hope of sleep ; when, hearing voices in the room be- 
low, I sought relief by mingling mine with theire," * * " I sought 
my carpet above once more, when I underwent a more than earthly 
torture until day broke to relieve me. I fancied a thousand demons 
were stabbing me with redhot bodkins, ^hile my feverish imagination 
transformed my tormentors into every diabolical colour and shape. A 
window casement that opened to a narrow terrace* let in the lignt, and, 
squeezing myself througn it, I sought the pure air witb the avidi^of a 
newly liberated prisoner. The sea was before me, as wild as possible, 
and the rain was still pattering away ; I was on the roof of the kitchen, 
which being only of wattle, witb a thick coating of mud to it, was not 
calculated to uphold me many moments. In affecting my retreat, I 
so shook the fabric, that I received an earnest appeal from the two 
women against such indulgence of my &ncy for pure air in future." 

Ab these volumes have mnch to do with the Holy Land, 
our readers will probably expect to be led with slow and 
solemn steps to the* scenes consecrated by prophets and 
martyrs. But, although the author is by no means defi- 
cient in sentiment f the exuberance of his wit everjrwhere 
appears, so that there is frequently a strange combination 
of the solemn and ludicrous. 

" I set out this morning, accompanied by Padre Camillo, to vidt the 
Valley of Martyrs and the Garden of Elias. We took with us a man 
armed with a hammer, and carrying a bag to collect the petrified fruit 
that it produces, or rather, I should say, produced ; for, according to 
the tradition of the convent, the petrifactions found on this spot are of 
fruit cursed by Elijah into stone. In two hours we entered tne Valley 
of Martyrs, a very narrow dell, open to the sea, through which ran a 
clear stream. It was rich in verdure on each side, and many sweet- 
scented flowers. Carmel has scarcely a tree of any size upon it ; it is 
thickly studded, however, with shrubs. The convent of St. Bertoldo 
stood near the head of the valley, and, although built in the eleventh 
or twelfth century, has many portions strongly cemented together yet 
remaining. From the summit of the still standing buttress may be 
caught a glimpse' of the sea. The holy fountain of Elijah is close to 
this. The cistern seems to have been hewn in the rock, and is, I dare 
say, six feet deep, full of the clearest and most delicious water possible. 

" During our slow progress up the vale, the Superior dwelt with 
great pathos upon the sufierings of the martyrs, who had by their death 
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consecrated the spot u'e were io. His solitude and silence, with the 
feelings that these sad events awakened, fitted him for meditation ; and, 
retiring to a cave by the side of the fount, he resolved to sit there until 
1 should return from the gaiden, which was on a level, immediately 
over head. As the fruit of the garden was all under the earth, or lying 
on the ground, there was no beauty to tempt me to linger there. My 
companion with the hammer, who seemed to. know 'the whereabouts' 
of every production, chipped away at a great rate. * This,* said he, 

* is a melon, — here is a peach, — here are oranges, — pomegranates. — 
and, lo ! a famous buuch of grapes/ '1 hey were all put into the bag 
to add to the collection of the convent ; for I could not carry weight 
in my journey. 1 he resemblance to the different fruits was exceeding- 
ly strong ; those most prized are the grapes, which are sometimes found 
in large bunches, each firmly fastened together, and so hard, that it 
would be impossible to divide them. 

** We had scared a herd of wild gazelles from the place as we ascend- 
ed, and I soon suspected the origin of the grapes. I found some, too, 
turning into stone, that plainly put the matter beyond a doubt. The 
boar also, is instrumental in the ileposit of a larger description of fruit. 
Pleased with my specimeus of growing petrifactions. I returned to the 
Superior with the ungrateful purpose oi setting the whole miracle to 
flight ; but he received my attacks with so ronch pain, and pity, I 
thought, for my observation, that I would not urge my proofs upon him 
but quietly put them in the bag to work their way in the convent. 

*< Padre Camillo was unwilling to leave his cave ; and, as the rain 
had again commenced, we remained there for an hour or two longer, 

* What a place for uninterrupted contemplation 1' cried he. * Here in- 
deed,* spouting out a passage from his favourite historian, he continued, 
' the plants, the rugged rocks, the moaning of the wind, the prospect 
of the ocean, the murmuring of the streams, the lowing of the herds, 
the frisking of the flocks, the shady valley, the singing of the birds, the 
delightful clime, the variety of flowers, the odour of the aromatic herbs, 
ho AT they refresh the soul !* This sounded very sweetly in Italian; and 
as he delivered it with all his heart, standing at the mouth of the cave, 
as if he had been before an almr, from the very spot where so much 
was assembled too, it came with great force, for the catalogue is not 
overcharged,*" 
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The charm of these ** Adventures** consists in the fact, 
that the author describes what he saw and felt with the 
utmost ingenuousness. He meets all the troubles of the way 
with composure. Should any of our readers sigh to ascend 

the secret top 



Of Oreb, oi of Sinai 
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or should they be anxious to gaze entranced on 



-Siloa's brook that flowed 



Fast by the oracle of God ;• 



they will learn from these volumes, the price at which such 
a gratification is to be procured. Our advice is, read Major 
Skinner*8 '* Adventures/' and stay at home ! 



THE BURNED FLY. 

Poor fly ! the brightness lures thee, 

Thy death is uear ; 
1 hou thiakest that the mom is come, d 

And thou would*st take thee to thy home ; 

Thou know'st no fear. 

Thy fluttering wings can tell 

llovf glad thou art ; 
Hadst thou a soul 1 should conclude 
I'hat thou art in a joyous mood. 

And hope entwines thy heart. 

If hope was there 'tis fled ; J 

Thou feel'st the burning. 
Dark thoughts pass through thy soul. 
It is not thine to reach the goal. 

From feasts of flowers returning. 

Thy dying groans I hear, 

Thy life has fled ; 
Thy wondrous fabric perished, 
And all the hones thou cherished. 

Are numbered with the dead ! 

So have I seen a being 

Would thee despise. 
Ensnared by forms he knew 
Were not to virtue true ; — 

He gazes — loves — and dies ! 



Higgins, Printer, Dunstable. 
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AUTUMN. 

" Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain 
Comes jovial on ; the Doric reed once more. 

Well pleas'd, I tune." 

Thomson. 

Six months ago we presented our readers with 
some meditations on Spring. That delightful sea- 
son has passed; Summer also has rolled away^ and 
Autumn, the time of the *^sear and yellow leaf,'' is 
again rapidly conducting us to the frosts and storms 
of Winter. And a pleasant conductor it is to that 
period of social fire-sides and evening parties; with 
the utmost politeness and gallantry. Autumn takes 
away one by one the fading beauties of the year, so 
that desolation and sterility steal upon us unawares. 

V 
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Spring, the season of nature's resurrection^ was 
hailed by us as harmonizing most tunefully with the 
lively and aspiring hopes of the human heart. Who 
would then be dull^ unless confined by sickness from 
the young beauty of the scene, or deprived by cor- 
roding cares of the power of sympathizing with it ? 
Spring is the gay world of childhood and youth ; the 
eye then sparkles with the light of the lengthenmg 
day, and the emotions and mental faculties spring up 
with the elasticity of new leaves and flowers. The 
voice of this season is life-gi^dng and cheerful, like 
the ceaseless melody of the birds, who pour forth 
their joy " from mom to dewy eve.'' 

But Autimm gives birth to a very diflierent class 
of associations, more in unison with those melan- 
choly musings in which men are often compelled to 
indulge. It is true, the busy world cares little for 
the changes of seasons, except so far as they may 
affect the shipping interest, or raise and depress the 
public funds. But there are multitudes notwith- 
standing, who open their spirits to the various in- 
fluences which their Creator sheds around them; 
who are joyous in Spring, and sad and pensive in 
Autumn. All reflecting minds must admit at this 
season, a train of thought more allied to melancholy 
than to gladness ; they need not be unhappy when 
they do this ; far from it ; a gentle pleasant thought- 
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fulness steals over the soul^ and disposes it to solemn 
and profitable musing. But there are many to 
whose hearts Autumn is really more congenial. 
Having experienced the blasting of expectations 
which were not irrational^ and been robbed, one by 
one, of the objects around which they once twined 
their affectibns, the close of the year seems to put 
on mourning for them, and to weep for their sorrows. 
Spring mocked them with its laughing glee; and 
Summer was too boisterous in its mirth for their 
chastened spirits ; but Autumn expresses for them 
a fellow-feeling, and helps them to brood over their 
calamities. 

To such persons, the brown hue of what was pnc^ 
so brightly green, coincides with the tarnish which 
sorrow has thrown over their spirits. The cessation 
of the music of the groves, appears like a tribute of 
respect for their anxieties; and the rapid approach 
of a still colder and more desolate time, is indicative 
of that further barrenness, which adversity is to 
create in their hearts. These are gloomy lines for 
any one to read in the fair book of nature, but the 
eye of melancholy beholds them clearly inscribed 
there. It even becomes envious of the bleak scene, 
which is so quickly to regain its mantle of verdure, 
when perhaps the heart which then feels has ceased 
to be. This jealousy is beautifully described by 
Beattie : — 
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'' Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
I moarn, but ye woodlands I mourn not for you ; 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore. 
Perfumed with fresh frag^nce, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn. 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
Oh ! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ?" 

But^ without becoming misanthropical^ or xinhappy; 
we would remind our readers^ that every season has 
its appropriate lessons, which it sedulously teaches 
to every listening disciple. If Spring bids us rejoice 
in the amazing bounty of heaven^ and presents be- 
fore us a len£^hened prospect of happiness^ Autumn 
with a voice equally clear and distinct informs us that 
earthly bliss does not last for ever^ and that the 
time for laying aside the garments of mortality must 
come. The fallen leaves^ the dead flowers, the cold 
and piercing winds, are emblems of death and the 
grave, and should lead us to anticipate that time 
which no procrastination can defer. 

Amidst the absorbing interests of present enjoy- 
ments^ of money-getting, and of caring for our 
families and estates, an Autumn walk cannot surely 
be unprofitable, if it only brings to our remem- 
brance that ^'we all do fade as a leaf.'* The most 
eager competitor for worldly distinctions may spare 
a moment with advantage to himself^ to hear^ that 
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^*all the glory of man is as the flower of the field.^' 
The least susceptable spirits will be somewhat soft- 
ened by such reflections, while those who are alive 
to religious emotions, will be elevated and improved. 
To these, the dusky hue of Autumn and Winter will 
be but as a foil, to exhibit more resplendently that 
scene of amaranthine verdure to which death will 
introduce them. Remembering that the gloom of 
this season will be succeeded by Spring, their hope 
of a resurrection will be confirmed, when' that which 
is sown in corruption, and weakness, and dishonour, 
shall be raised in incorruption, power, and glory. 

** This is the time 

For those whom wisdom and whom nature charm, 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd, 
To soar above this little scene of things ; 
To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet ; 
To soothe the throbbing passions into peace ; 
And woo lone quiet in her silent walks.'' 

But, independently of these important considera- 
tions. Autumn is rich in all that is calculated to 
please the naturalist and the observer of that nice 
design by which all the works of God are distin- 
guished. The admirable contrivances for the pre- 
servation of the various species of vegetable life, are 
now developed. How strange the variety of seed- 
pods, and how different the ways in which the seeds 
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are cradled within them! Then tliere are the wingedy 
or feathered seeds^ like those of the thistle^ which 
after being matured on the parent plants are borne 
by the winds to far distant localities. The numerous 
insect tribes now begin to seek out their winter 
dwellings; we wonder what has become of the 
myriads of creatures which flew or crawled around 
us, but every chink in a wall, and every aperture in 
the bark of a tree will sdive the difficidty. There 
they lie, awaiting the spring beams, which after 
several months, will invite them abroad. 

This should be a busy time with gardeners, since 
the appearance of their ground in Spring, will mate- 
rially depend on their care or negligence now. Seeds 
must be gatiiered ; the operations of piping and 
layering performed; and the rich v^etation of trees 
and shrubs be brought into reasonable bounds. 
Autumn, like old age, is a time Ux labomring, equally 
with other and brighter seasons. 
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THE LOST SERAPH. 

[The following beautiful lines have long been in the posseBsion of 
the Editor, but he b not aware of the name of the Author.] 

A SBBAPH who once had his plumes unfvrled. 

From his Eden, among the stars to stray, 
As returning he flew by this unknown world 

Had to learn where he was ere he found his way . 

He saw a young bridegroom, his wings he stayed ; 

Hung his dazzling wreath on a cloud of even ; 
Then lighting, he asked to what world he had strayed — 

The happy young mortal exclaimed, *tU Heaven 

Oh no, the radiant stranger cried. 

If this be a heaven it's not like out 'a ;— 
Regaining his wreath, he flew on and sighed 

For his own bright land of immortal flowers. 

Neit he met in a land all sunny with fame, 
A bard who could darken the heart too well ; 

And asking of him the planet to name. 
In a moment of gloom he pronounced it. Hell ! 

Oh no, said the Seraph, though aewly come down. 

Well I know thatVeither of these is here; 
Again he resumed his shining crown. 

Too bright for the eyes of a twilight sphere. 

Next he lit before one whose eyes though dim. 
Were fixed on the tale of Redemption's birth; 
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He asked what the planet was called by him ; — 
The old maD told him its name was Earth. 

Happy they 1 said the Seraph, who make it no Heaven ; 

Happy they .' 8?id the Seraph, who think it no Hell ; 
Tor 'tis written iibove, that to them shall be given 

Who iLse it as Earth, with their God to dwell ! 



THE OLNEY MAGAZINE. 

In our last number it was stated that Olney once had a Magazioe, 
reference being made to a manuscript Miscellany which was, some 
years ago, conducted by the literati of that town. After the article on 
Olney was written, the Editor received the first number of a periodical 
entitled, "The Olney Magazine,** No. 1. July 1836. Whether it 
IS continued or not, we are not aware. From this number the two 
following peices are extracted. 

A SKETCH. 

I FEEL a veneration for age: for although I cannot say 
I relish the petulance, or rather the peevishness of the old, 
I have always considered them, in reference to time, as 
calculated to evoke a train of interesting reflections. Whilst 
youth runs foul of accidents and disasters, and frequently 
gets capsized in the new and brisk tides of life, or even if 
not destroyed^ finds its small fortune cruelly shattered by 
the levies of that rigid exactor, experience; and manhood, 
maturing manhood, with its graver physiognomy, rarely 
escapes blunders and perils ; age has overpassed both the 
arena of danger and the path of indiscretion, and though a 
kind of target, which has heretofore received the full quiver 
of fate, yet it now seems to be invested with the defences of 
wisdom y so that we expect to hear, as the involuntary drip- 
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pings of the tongue, salutary maxims, and principles seri- 
ously propounded for the benefit of the auditor. The idea 
of wisdom is not more striking than that of conservation in 
the case of the old ; and the moral and physical scars from 
the storms of calafnity which they inevitably bear, render 
them as conspicuous over their generation, as the masses 
of thunder-stricken granite over the neighbouring hills. 
Age too, may be conceived to chronicle the events and 
manners which have diversified this otherwise monotonous 
soene ; from which we feel disposed^ as careful catechists, 
to extract the lessons of a gradually deepening antiquity ; 
and by progressive steps which we are conscious of taking, 
to identify ourselves with the ** mighty shadow of a de- 
parted world." 

Among the very advanced, or as they may be termed 
nonagenarians, there is one who is not a distant resident 
from me. He is a little cheery chap of shrewd proportions, 
whose tallness, even when he could straighten himself 
before the drill sergeant, never exceeded half an inch above 
^ve feet. He has a keen eye, aquiline nose, clear rpund 
features, and a fieece of beautiful white hair, which would 
adorn a patrican gala, and even would not ill become the 
solemn atmosphere of the bench. For some years he has 
been a butt for the pleasant raillery of his fallgrown neigh- 
bours, as well as for sallies of fun and mirth, with which 
his more youthful contemporaries assail him. These pun- 
gent ofienres he retaliates by a roguish and sympathetic 
nod of the head, and a face strewed over with the light of 
good humour. Before he was so shaky and dilapidated, I 
iipagine he must have been a sort of well-head of information 
touching rural customs, from which many a knowing wight 
may have filled his bucket, penetrated with that silent res- 
pect, which even now b accorded him by the pensive visi- 
tor. 

The home in which he lives is a tiny thatched cottage, 
standing in a row, and consists of two apartments. The 
hinder one is his dormitory, distingushed by a stump bed- 
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Stead, sweltering under the robes of antiquity, and a shattery 
casement, bunged up with rags of blanket and felt. The 
front one is the scene where he expends his days. A fimall 
quadruped table with black foldings, and two stools or set- 
tles, in one of which the tioary inmate sits over a starved 
pit-coal fire, which flickers, or anon slumbers on the hearth, j 
form the sum total of his furniture. A low jamb of the ' 
olden fashion, which constitutes the basis of a loftj mantel- Ij 
piece surmounted by one or two broken cups, a cropped i| 
pot and spoutless mug, demands submission of every foe- 
worshipper, under penalty of a severe lesson of humility. 
Within the liberties of the fire-place, a snug window or 
lattice looks out to the East, where suns unnumbered have 
travelled by, and a thousand moons have bestowed their 
silver tribute of vesper light on the poor and masing tenant 

As a co-dweller with Bob, (for such is his nick-name,) it 
is due time to notice his nephew, w^ho has the appellatioB 
of Jim. He is superior in bight to Bob, yet is ihuch sach 
a thing in temper, from a long course of cohabitation and 
exchange of sympathies. Through early mismanagement 
he suffers from a bowed ankle, which in progression* gives 
him a wave of the head, so regularly repeated on himself, 
that as he circulates around the town, with his basket full 
of bran-new matches, he may, like oar planet, be said to 
have his diurnal, as well as his annual motions. He is a 
sort of fee-faw-fum character, whose gamut of thought 
and feeling may include three notes. 

In outrageous exercise of the principle of contrast, the 
neighbourhood in which Bob and Jim live is called after 
one of the precious metals, ' Silver End'; though no section 
of human habitations presents stronger traits of wretched-** 
ness of poverty. . In this group of dwellings, which is of a 
triangular form, was to be seen a curious exhibition of 
humanity, where a pagan night brooded within a hundred 
yards of the light of a high civilization. Young and old, 
unlettered and unread, frittered away existence in vanity 
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and Tice, held to no account by anything much stronger 
than the impulses of the flesh ; so that even when the cold 
blue pestilence confined its fatal circle to them, and perished 
out their hopeless lives, but few of them had sting of con- 
science enough to drive them to seek a sanctuary. In this 
element of unquiet misery might be observed Satyr and 
purseless Sybarite, virago and trull, and some so weird-like 
in look, as to suggest the idea that they were not unac- 
quainted with the broomstick, or even perhaps, with the 
nightly carnival of frolic and mischief, which denotes the 
pure breed of the witch and the warlock. Collecting their 
streaming hair,' and sipping a dbh of hot tea, how would 
they discourse of setting moons and the merry achievements 
of the nighty while the younger group which listened 
around, grew wild, mysterious, drawling, and expert, ere 
time had underscored their roses, or interlined their tal- 
lowy visages ! 

When a 'short *un' has refreshed Bob's wits and unloosed 
the ties of his tongue, he will chatter over his early exploits 
in the marble-ring, leap-frog, prisoner's bars, and particu- 
larly in fox and hounds, when the yellow moon had cleared 
the horizon ; his tricks with the doors, the windows, the 
chimnies, when the wind blew horny and loud so as to cover 
the noise of retreat, confound the clew, and expose others 
to an occasional bastinado instead of himself. He will par- 
ticularly enlarge on the misfortunes which attended his ear- 
ly love, and extinguished in the cold grave his fair shep- 
herdess, whom he so much mourned, that he had no further 
desire to covenant with a maid. Single and unblessed, he 
has travelled down nearly a century, sometimes lone, some- 
'times social, sober when not in his cups, muck-drunken 
when not sober ; a boisterous blackguard, clutching or bat- 
tering all who came in his way, till some kind friend has of- 
ten safely landed the little offal in his own proper purgato- 

Through evil report, and good report, a man of chance 
work, he, like many others, has beaten the shifting and 
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ragged round of doty, md though often without pitj or 
pence, has sunriTed the threat of starvation^ and many a 
plomp son of wealth, who bid fair to outrun him in the race 
of existence. 

Sunshine and shade, calm and storm, and a multitude of 
seasons resembling a long succession of bright faces, have 
escorted poor Bob to his ninetieth year, and g^ven him a 
more decided turn for housekeeping, and a nearly perpetu- 
al desire of communion with the glowiog embers of bis 
hearth. It is only when a gleam inyites that he can mus- 
ter courage enough to encounter the bleak winter wind of 
his native street, to look out for his objects, whom with 
dodging gait he courses, mpets, and salutes, by way of get- 
ting an alms, under pretext of *bacco, barber^ or beer ; 
and if his gains prove good, to seat himself on the stocks, 
under the old central tree of the Market Hill, to munch 
his dark bread and bacon, or await the arrival of the daily 
coach, from which he sometimes obtains a capital prise. 

Latterly, when the days of summer come shining in, he 
has been in the habit of resorting to the waters, where be 
has initiated himself into the art of fishing, (if such, gagging 
of an eel can be called, ) and in the green meadow, or mar- 
gin of the clear, yet mud-bottomed stream, may bis little 
incurvated form ( like a decaying crescent about to set, ) 
be seen, about ti\o hours before or after the meridian. 

One evening 1 happened to pay him a visit, when, among 
other things, 1 asked him much about the past, which he 
answered with a sparkling countenance, as much as to say, 
' ril tell you, for / know all about that ' ; but when I en* 
quired as to the future, his lip quivered, and his eyes ran 
over with tears, and I concluded, that, though toppling on 
the very verge of life his destiny beyond was utter dark- 
ness. 
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"I'LL THINK OF THEE. 



n 



I'll think of thee when morn is spreading 

Her rosy light o'er land and sea ; 
I'll think of thee when noon b shedding . 

His hot beams faint and languidly ; 
When fragrant dews of eve descendinsr, _ 
With twilight's deeper shades are blending. 
The silent joys of love befriending— 
Oh ! then I 'II think of thee ! 



I'll think of thee, when lightly sailing 
The moon is up, and shadows flee ; 
When eve's sweet songstress sadly wailing. 

Attunes her warblings wild and free ; 
When night his silent watch is keeping, 
"Syhen from the sky the stars are peeping. 
In the still grove where birds are sleeping— 
Oh ! then 1 11 think of thee ! 



I '11 think of thee when meek and lowly 

To Nature's God I bend my knee; 
When prayeis of faith and matins holy 

Ascend for graoe and mercy free ; 
When my calm soul with faith is glowing. 
When hope her heavenly light is throwing, 
A nd love and sacred joy bestowing~- 
Oh ! then I 'II think of thee ! 



W 
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SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTSr CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. VI. 

HEAT, No. 3. EXPANSION. 

By the term expansion we wish to convey to the reader s 
mind, that enlargement or increase in the bulk of bodies, 
which takes place when they are heated ; while there is a 
corresponding contraction when their temperature is dim- 
inished. Bodies present themselves to our observation in 
three states, viz. gases or vapours, liquids, and solids. 
Common air is an example of a body in the liquid state; 
and iron a body in the solid state. Gases and vapours ex- 
pand most, liquids expand less, and solids least of all, when 
subjected to the same increase of temperature. A know- 
ledge of the rate of expansion of gaseous bodies, is essential 
to the practical chemist. If 1000 volumes of air (say 1000 
cubic iuches) were heated from 32 degrees, that is the tem- 
perature of ice cold water, to 212 degrees, which is the 
temperature of boiling water, the 1000 cubic inches, will 
hare become 1325 cubic inches or have increased in size 
325 cubic inches. According to Mr. Dalton, the expan- 
sion of air, gases, and vapours for 1 degree, is ^gjj ; the 
number 'bsed by Chemists in their calculations is a little 
greater. It is at present the opinion of Chemists, that air, 
and all gases experience the same increase of volume, by the 
same increase of temperature ; the knowledge of this pro- 
perty of gases, and the amount of their expansion for each 
degree of heat supplies an easy method for determining 
what the bulk of a gas would be at a given temperature, 
provided we know its bulk at any other temperature. The 
expansion of steam, and the expansion of the vapour of 
sulphuric aether, have been found to be the same as that of 
air, it has been concluded from this, that vapours follow 
the same rate of expansion as gases. 
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There is no general law of this sort for the expansion of 
liquids ; each liquid having a rate of expansion peculiarly 
its own, and which we may therefore call specific. If we 
heat alcohol from 32 degrees to 212 degrees, it will be 

dilated -i- . Oils under the same treatment will dilate -^ th ; 
water -^ ; mercury -^th. Liquids differ from gases in 

another circumstance, their expansion is not uniform; but 
its rate increases with its temperature ; that is, if we add 
180 degrees of heat to water at 32 degrees, we raise the 
temperature to 212, and dilate it ^; but if we add ano- 
ther 180 degrees, thereby raising the temperature to 392 
degrees, we shall have it dilated more than -j^ ; engineers 
are aware of this property of the expansion of fluids by heat, 
it in some measure increases the danger of high pressure 
engines, in the boilers of which, water is generally heated 
to about 400 degrees ; now at this temperature any increase 
in its heat produces great expansion. Liquids differ from 
gases in another remarkable instance; the particles of 
gaseous bodies repel each other ; but those of liquids attract, 
as is evident from their collecting together in spherical 
drops; the force of this attraction differs very much in dif- 
ferent liquids. It is much greater between the particles of 
mercury, than between the particles of water. These at^ 
tractions (as one would suppose) do diminish, as the dis- 
tance between the particles of the liquid increase. It is 
obvious that this attraction between the particles of heated 
liquids, must act as an antagonist to the expansion produced 
by heat. Hence the reason that every liquid has an expan- 
sion peculiarly its own ; and hence also the reason why the 
rate increases with the tempei'ature ; every increase of 
temperature does and must weaken the attraction between 
the particles of the liquid, by increasing their distances 
ftt)m each other, and therefore augment the effect produced 
by a given movement of heat. 

Water varies in its rate of dilation more than most liquids, 
its greatest density is a little above 39 degrees, if we heat 
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it above that point, or cool it below it, in either case it 
expands ; this fact was discovered by the Florentine aca- 
demicians, about the middle of the 17 century; they filled 
a glass ball (terminating in a long narrow neck^ with water, 
and placed it in a freezing mixture ; as soon as the water 
was cooled down to 39 degrees, its bulk began to increase, 
consequently it rose higher in the long narrow neck of the 
vessel, it continued to do this slowly and equally till some 
portion of it shot into ice, when it sprung up with the 
greatest velocity ; at first it was doubted if this e£Fect was 
not produced by a contraction of the vessel in which the 
water was contained, careful experiments proved that this 
was not the case, and established the fact that the greatest 
density of water was at about 39 degrees ; at that it expands 
or increases in volume, when heated above or cooled below 
that point; the benefit which mankind derive from this 
peculiar property of water, we shall perhaps point out in our 
next paper. 

S. 



THE DAHLIA. 

Oh much do I love thee, varied flower^ 

Of Autumn the pride and beauty ! 
Thou com*8t from a warm and sunny land. 
But in this cold clime the skillful hand 
Can a welcome true ensure thee. 

Some say thou dost too boldly shew 

To the passing eye, thy face : 
But I thank thee that when the roses are dead 
And a thousand summer beauties are fled 

Thou dost well supply their place. 
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Thou thus art like the manly heart 

On ^hich the spirit confides ; 
When other pleasures have proved untrue, 
And withered hopes our pathway strew, 

Still there affection abides. ' 



And if the first touch of the winter's cold 

Can make all thy beauty perish ; 
Still like that heart thou seemest to me. 
Which cannot live if it may not be 
In a land which affections cherish ! 



Oh much do I love thee, varied flower. 

Of Autumn the pride and beauty ! 
If thou dost not live in thy sunny sphere, 
I hope thou long wilt linger here. 
Among those who fondly view thee ! 



FALL OF THE LEAF. 

[From Drummond's Botany.] 

The leaves of trees and shrabs, having lasted the time 
allotted them by nature, shrink and drop off, producing 
annually the phenomenon called the 'fall of the leaf.' 
With respect to the cause of this, it h sufficient at present 
to say, that each leaf falls because it is weakened or dead, 
and also because it is separated by an action in the living 
branch from which it grew. The bare death of a leaf is 
not sufficient to cause its fall; for when both leaf and plant 
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are killed by lightning, by a cutting wind, or by any other 
sadden cause, the dead leafvnW adhere tenaciously to the 
dead branch. There are some plants which it id very diffi- 
cult to preser\'e by drying in the usual manner, because 
their leaves all sepai-ate ; and for this reason, they become 
dead sooner than the parts from which they grow, and 
these parts retain vital action enough to throw them off. 
The remedy, however, is simple; imitate the stroke of 
lightning, or whatever will at once kill the whole plant: 
all will then die together , and consequently the dead branch 
will have no power to cast ofif the dead leaf. The remedy 
is to dip the specimen in boiling water befdre committing 
it to paper. I'he heaths, especially, are said to require 
this treatment, as do also the succulent plants, though on 
a somewhat different account ; for as the latter can live 
almost independent of roots, they continue to vegetate 
during the usual process of drying, and it is not uncommon 
to find them, when pressed in books, running through the 
whole process of flowering, and even producing seeds. 
Brown mentions that the leaves of the smooth acacia (which 
are not succulent indeed, but sensible like those of the sen- 
sitive plant) will spread and contract, after they have been 
in paper for a month or six weeks. 

The change of temperature from hot to cold seems to be 
one principal circumstance connected with the death and 
fall of the leaf; and hence it is, that European trees 
grown in the southern hemisphere, cast their leaves at the 
approach of winter there, which is about the same period of 
the year that they put them forth in their own climate. 

Some birds cast their feathers all at once, and in conse- 
quence, being unable to fly, are caught in great numbers. 
These may be compared to most trees in our regions, which 
. part with their leaves in a few weeks, and remain bare till 
the following spring. But in most birds the casting and 
renewing of their feathers is a gradual process ; and when 
the change is going on, no inconvenience from want of 
clothing is felt by the animal ; as although it is constantly 
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losinc^ some of its old plumage, an equal quantity of new 
is coming forward to supply its place. 

Now, in trees in hot countries the leaves are changed, 
though not so often as with us, but there is no general 
moulting. The trees are constantly losing leaves, but as 
constantly repairing the loss; so that they are always 
clothed, and present no change that can be denominated 
the * fall of the leaf,' 

With respect to the colour of leaves, it is almost un->> 
necessary to say that in most plants it is green ; but in 
di£Ferent species the green varies much in intensity. Some 
plants have a foliage coloured very differently from green, 
and many, whose leaves are of this colour on the upper sur- 
face, are of a different hue on the under. Scarcely any 
plant has a more beautiful, satiny, deep green above than 
the shining-leaved begonia, but beneath it is universally 
reddish, and traversed in every direction by reticulated 
dark -red veins. Some species have naturally several co- 
lours in the same leaf, and by art and culture this circum- 
stance is rendered frequent, as may be observed in the ma- 
ny variegated plants of shrubberies and gardens. This va- 
riegation, which may be considered as a sort of disease, is 
much more common in petals than in common leaves, and 
hence the endless varieties of the tulip, hyacinth, &c. Red 
is a very common colour in the leaves of many plants, when 
they begin to decay, and in some long before they fall ; as 
in the common dog-wood, the Vii^nian creeper, many spe- 
cies of the rose, &c. 

The changes of colour in the leaves of plants, especially 
of trees, which take place in autumny are familiar to every 
one, but are more particularly interesting to the eye of the 
painter, and the contemplation of the moralist. The one 
finds in them some of the best subjects for the warmth and 
beauty of his pencil ; the other contrasts these changing 
leaves with the races of men, which having flourished 
through the spring and summer of life, fall at last, in the 
autumn of their existence, into decay, and are swept by 
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the wintry breath of age iato the tomb, and are no more 
found. Trees have thus been ever considered as emblems 
of the hnman life, and, in all ages, affecting views and com- 
parisons have been dnwn of their progress from debUitj 
and infancy to youth, strength, maturity, and inevitable 
final decay. The heathen and the atheist have found in 
them emblems of otemal oblivion, to which they suppose 
man with all his high-born hopes is to be consigned. As 
the leaves of the tree fall and perish for ever, so tkei/ re- 
present that, when man returns to his mother earth, it is 
only to mingle with the unthinking elements ; that never 
more shall he be conscious of existence ; and that he, his 
virtues, and his crimes, sink into irrevocable annihilation. 
Yet as no particle of matter is ever lost, though it may un- 
dergo a thousand changes of the most extraordinary kind, so 
we may rest satisfied that mind is equally indestructible ; 
and thongh it be impossible for us to trace its flight or 
modifications after death, there is no reason for a moment 
to question itafuture existence, and its immortality. Eve- 
ry thing revealed and rational teaches us that the soul is 
destined to survive ' the wreck of elements and crush of 
worlds, ' and that it may go on in increasing knowledge 
and happiness for ever. 

All is in changer— yet there is nothing lost : 

The dew becomes the essence of the flower 

Which feeds the insect of the sunny hour — 

Now leaf; now pinion ; — though the hills were tost 

By the wild whirlwinds, like the summer dust. 

Would not an atom perish j — Nature's power 

Knows not annihilation, and her dower 

Is universal Fitness never crost. 

Is all eternal save the mind of man — 

The masterpiece and glory of the whole, 

The wonder of creation l-r-Ts a span 

To limit the duration of the soul — 

To drop ere its career is well begun, 

Like a proud steed far distant from the goal \ 
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POETICAL PARAPHRASES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

NO. IX, 

Jeremiah ii. 13. 

Thro' the lone waste a silver stream there glides 

The softest verdure well adorns its sides ; 

The pilgrim there may sit the live-long day* 

And with its varied sweets, wile the dull hours away* 

Can slake his thirst on that pure fountain's brink. 

And when he tastes the stream, new vigour drink , 

This silver stream seems for the pilgrim made. 

Its waters give him strength, its trees afford him shade. 

But lo I perverse of heart and proud of soul 

He leaves the fount from which such pleasures roll. 

Goes madly on thro* the hot, sanely wild. 

Where never streamlet ran, and never flowret, smiled. 

Then with his palm, scoops the parched sand away 

That he may force some hidden spring to day; 

This having found he hastes the bliss to share. 

But bitter is the well which his own skill discovered there. 

Then, late, he mourns that e*er his heart should spurn 

That lovely spot ; — and now would wisdom learn : 

The boon which God bestows he now does prize ; 

He soon regains the stream, and lifts to heaven his eyes.— 

" Thou living fount ! from which pure pleasures roll. 

Thyself alone can satisfy my soul ! 

The cisterns which these hands did madly .rear 

Did bitter waters hold, — no living spring was there !" 
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SELECT THOUGHTS. 

How often do we 8u£fer events and occurences to distress 
uSy which in the sequel, prove to have been highly to our 
advantage ! When the aged patriarch, lamenting the loss 
of his favorite children, exclaimed, '^ All these things are 
ag^nst me," how little did he imagine that the one was 
being conveyed to the embraces of his long absent brother, 
and that the distress which he had experienced at the sup- 
posed death of the other, was but a necessary preliminary 
to the final preservation of the whole family from the hor- 
rors of protracted famine ! 

When the disciples "had sorrow," because their Lord i 
was taken from them, they considered not that his exalta- 1 
tion though suffering was indispensable, both to purchase ^ 
their redemption, and that he might become, in a more 
efficient manner, their everlasting intercessor. 

There are times in the experience of every one, when an 
accumulation of adverse circumstances, the unkindness of 
those we esteem, or the unrelenting persecution of enemies, j 
are suffered to wound us bitterly, and make life itself ap- 
pear burdensome. In such cases, it will certainly be found, 
that there is some peculiar defect, either in our principles 
or practice, which the present uneasiness is intended' to 
counteract. 

That man is perhaps the best fitted to reprove the mistakes 
of his brother, who feels the most unwilling to andertake 
the office. Unless a reproof be administered with kindness, 
it had far better be withheld. " Let the righteous smite 
me, it shall be a kindness, an excellent oil, that shall not 
break my head." Psalm cxli. 5. 

Secret sorrow for offences, whether in or out of the 
church, is, of the two extremes, a safer course to be pur- 
sued than rigid and officious interference. Such was the 
feeling of the inspired Psalmist, when with feelings of 
tender sympathy, he penned that affecting lamentation, 
'' Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, because men keep 
not thy law ." Psalm cx\x. 136, 
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Suspicious christians are, possibly, of much service to 
the church at large, as watchers and guardians of its gene- 
ral welfare : but, it is to be feared, that the service, which 
they occasionally render to others, will hardly be commen* 
surate with the sacrifice of their own happiness. 

Amongst the many methods which have been adopted, 
particularly in the present day, for the more general culti- 
vation of religious principle, in the poorer classes of society, 
private intercourse has perhaps not been sufficiently valued. 
The minister of religion, as well as the private christian, 
will ever find this a most fniitful channel of improvement, 
both to themselves and others. 

There is probably no exercise which puts our own faith 
more to the test, than that of visting the afflicted". Here, 
if ever, we feel the need of a divine unction, to fit us for 
the path of duty. Without it all is gloom and vexation of 
spirit. 

Speaking generally^ every duty will be more or less diffi- 
cult or delightful, as it is undertaken in reference to God. 
Martha, who was busied with external ceremonies, soon 
grew tired of her charge, and called upon her sister to help 
her. 

In like manner, it will generally be found, that in pro- 
portion as we undertake any thing in our own strength, we 
shall be induced, like Martha, to think the more of it, the 
more it in reality becomes insignificant, and, like her, 
proudly to call that **a service," which weariness has 
already pronounced to be worthless. 

The Scriptures have given us a beautiful illustration of 
the folly of self-dependence, in the case of the disciples, 
who having put to sea without the Lord, and finding, as 
might be expected, the wind to be contrary, attempted to 
accomplish their journey by rowing. What was the result ? 
After an exertion of several hours, even till the fourth 
watch of the night, they had reached, in the whole, not 
thirty furlongs ! When the I^rd came to them, '* imme- 
diately they were at the land whither they went." It is 
better trusting to the sails than the oars. 
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Self-deception is far more common than real hypocrisy. 
In nothing perhaps is this deception mOre prevalent than in 
the underrating our weakness when freed from the more 
imionediate and fiery heat of the furnace of temptatioo. 
Many a Peter is heard to say, ** though I should die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee. " who, when called to endure 
for the sake of his Master, will be as ready to exclaim ** I 
know not the man. " All would reign with Christ ; fe\f 
are prepared to suffer with Him. Peter was no hypocrite, 
but self-deceived. 

That man inflicts the deepest injury on true Religion, 
who deliberately *' wounds her in the house of her friends. " 
** Better that a millstone &c. " It is worse than Brutus' 
dagger in Ceesar^s heart. 

He who has taken up the cross of his Saviour, may be 
strengthened for the endurance of it by the recollection that 
it is crested with ** a crown of glory that fadeth not a- 
way. " Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. " 

The vista of a Christianas life is often one of much tribu- 
lation. " He must keep his eye therefore steadily fixed on 
the distant perspective, remembering it terminates in Hea- 
ven. '* Look to the end and thou shalt not do ambs. '* 
One Pisgah view is compensation for a world of sorrow. 
Before thou puttest thine hand to the plough, stand and 
count the cost ; after thou hast done it ** look not back." 

Never expect God's blessing out of God's way. The 
path of duty is the post of expectation ; and he is a proud 
and little- to-be-respected suppliant, who thinks it too much 
to wait at his benefactor's door. ** Though he tarry, wait 
for him ; " *•' wait, I say on the Lord. " 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

This word is used to designate the doctrine better 
known as the transmigration of souls; the passage 
of the thinking principle of man into new bodies 
after death ; an opinion which was extensively en- 
tertained by many ancient nations^ and is not even 
now obsolete. Some sects of religionists supposed 
that this removal from one body to another was 
indefinitely continued; others maintained that it 
was limited to a longer or shorter period according 
to the character of the soul thus subjected to pur- 
gation. Under various forms and with many modi- 
fications this strange sentiment has received the 
belief of a large portion of mankind. 
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Having been reading one eyening some amusing 
Olostrations of this doctrine, I fell asleep ; and fancy, 
always delighting in strange and wild combinations, 
seized Metempsychosis as the subject of its vagaries. 
I found myself in the midst of a crowd of persons 
who were all engaged in undervaluing each others 
acquirements, feelings, and modes of life. The 
learned man frowned on the ignorant, and the latter 
answered with a laugh of scorn. The man of bene- 
volent emotions stood eyeing the selfish with an 
expression of pity and contempt ; and the selfish 
ridiculed the tears and sighs of the man of feeling. 
Every separate character seemed quite unable to 
appreciate the motives, or enter into the views of 
his neighbour, so that a painful state of society was 
produced, without union, and, consequently, without 
happiness. 

On a sudden a decree was passed by a controlling 
power, to the effect, that the souls of men should 
transmigrate iinto the bodies of those who were most 
opposed to themselves in character and opinion, a 
consciousness being retained at the same time by 
each of them, of their former condition. The change 
took place, and a scene ensued which baffles all des- 
cription. The most ludicrous combinations were 
developed, to depict which, would require more art 
and more time than I possess. Faces which were 
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cast in the mould of stupidity^ beamed strangely 
with intelligence^ like light from a stable-lantern. 
The most acute countenances were^ in a manner 
blunted by the indwelling of ignorance and dullness. 
The miserly wretch plentifully distributed money 
with a hand which seemed bountiful^ but with all the 
old stingy texture of countenance. A calm face^ 
which had never been distorted with passion^ was 
strangely wrenched and pulled into new configura- 
tions. If wit consists in the discovery of new and 
unexpected relations^ then the scene before me dis- 
played it in perfection. The parties gazed upon 
each other with a look which appeared to declare, 
that they could now sympathize a little with the 
objects of their former scorn. 

But the mere difference of feature^ was the least 
interesting result of the experiment thus tried ; the 
feelings of the powers within furnished more ample 
scope for curious research. By another stretch of 
imagination I thought the bodies^ of all became 
transparent, so that the machinery of the soul was 
unfolded in all its wonderful performances. I shall 
select a few characters from the mass, with whose 
appearance I was most impressed. 

I beheld one man, of confirmed penurious habits^ 
inhabited by the soul of one who was remarkably 
generous. I observed that by long use, that part 
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of the body where the spirit rendes had become 
much contracted, so that the generous soul was 
obliged ^ force an entrance. When fairly in, its 
operations begun, and no spectre could fill with more 
confusion a party of rustics, than did this new in- 
cumbent its wretched vehicle. Whaiever an object 
of dbtress appeared, his hand was obliged to go into 
his pocket. If gentlemen called for subscriptions to 
eharitable or religious institutions, the pen, never 
before used but to record his gavMj now glided over 
the paper according to the wish of his visiters. What 
was worse than all, he felt a warming-up within him, 
which inclined him to give, so that, could he have 
forgotten all the past he might have settled comfort- 
ably with his new character. But as the miser saw 
his wealth decrease, the mingled emotions of the soul 
were most striking. As piece after piece disappeared 
from his coffers, he 
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grinned horribly a ghastly smile.** 



After a little time had elapsed, he confessed it was 
no longer strange to him how some people are obliged 
to give. 

I next fixed my eye upon a man of large dimen- 
sions, apparently a farmer ;* a man 
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Of £ur roand body, with good capon lined. 
* Of course no leA^cWoii \& \k«c« Vn\«bA»i<— Ed, 
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He never had known what are (ssllQd.fi'ne feelings , or 
sensibilities^ or anything of that description what- 
ever. Poets might talk of 

" the lustre of the tear that breaks 

For others' woes down virtue's manly cheeks." 

His cheeks were manly enough, but they had never 
glistened with that brightness. He was doomed to 
be inhabited for a season by the soul of one of the 
most sensitive and the most tender-hearted of men« 
The conflict began. The neglect of those whom he 
once cared not for^ then called up a blush upon his 
cold cheek. When proceeding to market, he found 
his attention diverted from the price of com or stocks^ 
to the woes of mankind^ deserted friendship, and 
broken hearts. Once in particular, I observed a 
strange irritation visible in his whole frame, and I 
discovered that two orphans had been appealing to 
his charity. Orphans, he had once thought, were 
very necessary things to fill asylums, but now they 
crept into his heart. An unusual sensation in his 
eyes compelled him to raise his hand to relieve them, 
and, for the first time, he dashed away a TEAR ! 
He gradually waxed thin, lost his colour, and much 
of his spirits. At length his old soul was given him 
on condition that he would never, in future, judge of 
others* feelings by his own. 
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As I caniiot now «tiqr td describe ^<ffe of the 
strange cases brought before me ki this siiigtikr 
vision^ I shall merely add, that after a tinie, the su- 
pematural power was withdrawn^ and men were told 
to resume their former stations. A loud voice was 
heard through the whole assembly to the following 
effcscti ^' Learn ftoin your past experience. Oh ye 
sons of man, these two important sentiments. Learn 
to look with patietice and r^peet upoti thoi^ into 
wb6§e motires and feelings ye cannot enter;-^eMii 
^1^ to copy the ekcdUiencies, and aroid tiie defects 
of thbs6 arof^ you.'^ So I aWoke, and behold ! it 
iftbA a dream* 



THE FIVE STARS. 



A NIGHT REVKBXB. 



Ill the elear beaven fire ttare ap|year6d> 
So closely joined as though they feared 
That the fixed gaze of mortal eye 
Should think them not in amity. 
And thddgfh they uttered no iweet sbttndy 
And tfaoilgh no motion eoald be fotfad 
To indicate a soul within. 
To think them soulless were a sip. 



TH t tltn ti^AMi 9kf 

My kindlbg katy soon hid iUA 

Thwt parted fsrint iii one ; 
Where with the. holiest graces miied 

One spirit reigned alone. 
Each star became a yitiub bright. 
And soon there bnmt npttn My tight 
A being of snch heatenly ihoald 
That all its worth coald not b« ttftd. 



The Jirtt star's light was beauty's beam. 

Not such as charms below. 
But that which oft ih virtue^ dreiani 

True raptore can bestow. 
No form, to feature could eiqprest 
That &neied spirit's loveliness. 

The Ucond told of mbdesty^ 
Which even the tenants of th« sky 
Can make more lovely, when they wear 
The meek retiring garment there. 
The third of kifidiiesi seemed to ipciak 

As if it fain would know. 
In what dark spot of earth to seek 

The heart that's crushed with woe. 
That its sweet voice that heart might raise. 
And change its sighs to grateful pnuse. 



A pore and ehaste ezpressioa flowed 
From that whkh nest in «Mder glowed 
The fifth and last true love expttml^ 
The crowning grace of heaiven ; 
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And by its ardent glance confetsed 
The uasdon not in vain was given, 



My vision closed.— A cloud of night. 
Those five stars covered from my sight. 
Yet time will come when forms like this. 
Shall share with mortals all their bliss ! 



THE ANNUALS. 



The chief attractions of these pretty Christinas and New 
Year's gifts are the plates, and the poetry. The former 
must he seen in the Volumes themselves : the latter may 
be transplanted from their native soil, as specimens to at- 
tract the admiration of our readers. We shall select a 
few pieces now, and some more next month. 



THE SONG OF DREAMS. 



BT MISS M. A. BROWNE. 

(From the " Forget-Me^Not") 

In the rosy glow of the evening's cloud, 

In the twilight's gloom. 
In the sultry noon, when the flowers are bowed. 

And the streams are dumb. 
In the morning's beam, when the faint stars die 
On the brightening flood of the azure sky. 

We come! 
Weavers of shadowy hopes and fears, 
Darkeners of smiles, bnghtenere of tears. 

We come ! 
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We come where the babe on its mother's breast, 

Lies iQ slumber deep ; 
We flit by the maiden's couch of rest, 

And o'er her sleep 
We float, like the honey-laden bees. 
On the soft, warm breath of the languid breeze. 

And sweep 
Hue? more beautiful than we bring 
From her lip and her cheek, for each wandering wing 

To keep. 



We sit by the miser's treasure^chest. 

And near his bed. 
And we watch his anxious heart's unrest ; 

And in mockery tread 
With a seeming heavy step about ; 
And laugh when we near his frightened shout 

Of dread. 
Lest the gnomes who once o'er bis gold did reig^. 
To his hoards, to claim it back again. 

Have sped. 

But a sunnier scene, and a brighter sky. 

To day are ours ; 
We have seen a youthful poet lie. 

By the fountain's snowers. 
With his upturned eyes, and his dreamy look, 
Reading the April sky's sweet book. 

Writ by the hours ; 
Thinking those glorious thoughts that grow 
Untutored up in life's fresh glow 

Like flowers. 

We catch the richest, brightest hue 

Of the rainbow's rim, 
The purest cloud that 'mid the blue 

Of heaven doth switan ! 
The clearest star-beam that shall be 
In the dew-drop shrined when thd twilight sea 

Grows aim; 
And a spirit of love about them breathe ; 
And twine them all in a magic wreath 

For him ! 
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The fcSlominz u from "Gcbb of Beantj," bj the 
CoonteM of Blestmgton. 

HOPE. 



WnnaEB, Siien, rouMit tiw« 
tVitk bri^ eje. and opea bnnr, 
I «ading iaimcj iJoeg 
With tbj I 



Fair decorer ! dost tliofi ^ 
To the nMmmer, m mmo i u^ low 
Bj his bed of care and poia, 
*« Sleep, the spring diall 



Scnd'st thoQ o'er the angfj sea. 
Dreams of hamlet, field, and 
Saj'st thoa, '* Droop not ! home is near f 
To the stonn-wom voyager f 

Tellest thou LoTe of rauDj hoars, 
fir calm lakes, in garden bowen, 
(Far away Contempt and pride,) 
With the peerless at his T 



Or in clarion-mnnc loud. 
Dost thoa call to warrior prood, 
'* Lo ! thy fame V'— or miser cold 
Startlest with the chink of gold! 

Or for him, who all his nights 
Keeps a yigil shared by sprites,— 
The pale Poet — through the gloom 
Buila'st thon up a laurelled tomb ? 

Dreams — all dreams, yet who coaM say 
Flatterer, thy false music stay 1 
Who could break thy wand 1— not I — 
Cheat me, dear one, till I die! 
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CLEMATIS. 

BT MISS LANOON. 

Arouvd the cross the flower is windingi 

Around the old aud rained wall; 
And, with its fragile flowers, binding 

The arch, with vt hich it soon must fall. 
And two before that cross are praying—* 

One with her earnest eyes above. 
The other, as the heart delaying 

Blent heavenly with some eaithly love. 

Saint Marie's shrine is now laid lowly. 

Shivered its windows' rainbow panes ; 
Silent its hymn ; — that pale flower solely 

Of all its former pride remains. 
Hushed is the ancient anthem, keeping 

The vigil of the silent night ; 
Gone is the censer's silver sweeping: 

Dim is the sacred taper's light. 

True, the rapt soul's divine emotion 

The deseit wind to Heaven may bear ; 
'Tis not the shrine that makes devotion. 

The place that sanctifies the prayer; 
But yet I grieve that, thus departedf. 

The faith has left the fallen cell ; 
How many, lone and broken-hearted 

Were thankful in its shade to dwell. 

Not on the young mind, filled with fancies 

And hopes, whose gloss is not yet gone. 
Not on the early world's romances. 

Should the cell close its funeral stone i 
Still is the quiet cloister wanted. 

For those who wear a weary eye; 
Whose life has long been disenchanted. 

Who only have one wish — to die. 

How oft the heart of woman, yearning 

For love it dreams, but never meets. 
From the world, tt^oin and weary, tumingt 

Could shelter in these dim retreats. 
There were that solemn uuiet given. 

That life's harsh, feverish, hours deny ! 
There might the last prayer rise to HeaveOi 

" My God ! 1 pray thee let me die.** 
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POETICAL PARAPHRASES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS, 



NO.X. 



«< 



O that they were wise, that they understood this, that they woulc 
consider their latter end." — Dtuteiorumnf rzzii. 29, 



O THAT man oftener far wonld think 
He stands, defenceless, on the brink 
Of that untold and dark abyss, 

Down which the millions past have gone, 

A home which, ere this setting sun 
Is marked perchance for his. 
And do you ask why grief should come 

Upon a brow that smiles ; — 
And urging fate stall read his doom 

To him whom bliss beguiles? — 
It is not that black envy fe^rs 
To see an eye not filled with tears ; 
It is not that my sorrow seeks 
1 close the lips where gladness speaks ; 

No, let him still be gay; — 
I utter now this warning truei 

Because his lightness may 
Soon change his laughing careless tone. 
To notes that chime with woe alone. 
For who a state unknown should dare 
And not for all its wants prepare 1 

B. 
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NO. XI. 

** Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep." 

Bomam zii. 15. 

You say 'tis orUy sympathy 

That I can give to you. 
When all your griefii are known to me. 

In all yoar sorrows true. 
Recall the words — ^reproach they fling 

Upon our hearts' best treasure ; 
And darkest gloom of sadness bring 

Where dwelt the purest pleasure. 

Tis not so much the help yea give 

That makes my heart delighted; 
(For tcom with charity may live) 

But 'tis your fondness plighted. 
The tear which sparkles in your eye 

When for my woe it rises ; 
For more than glittering gold can buy, 

My lightened spirit prises. 

To have my image safe enshrined 

Within a gentle heart. 
Can give me pleasure more refined 

Than splendid deeds impart. 
If in my soul your portrait fair 

Exists, with you 111 weep ; 
And if yon joy, my gladness there 

Shall never, never sleep ! 

B, 



i 
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}icw mamj a»e ike vaats ti 

Oft €W9iy ica, «• twtrjhadl 
7 b J wiidoai who tie depc&s caa fcaa ? 

Hair iovflftilil tlij baad ! 
I>et floe a liviag wttutm pme 

Ofalltbjrlutlifaleaje/ 
That wlii]« I fbare tbj conftaat Imre 

J may that lore declare* 
Ko fvotild I ftng thy merdei load, 

Thrcnigh all the paaiiog day; 
Frcdy z% bleiiingf are bestowed, 

\Vould I my tbankf repay. 
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Though none repays in words and deeds. 

The obligation due ; 
Yet, while thy love all thought exceeds* 

Thy glory 1 pursue I 

R.J, 



LUrON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 

TION. 

The following are some extracts from the Lectare ou 
Botany, delivered at the room of this Institution, by the 
Rev. Henry Burgess, on Thursday, October 12th. — "The 
interesting subject which I propose this evening to bring 
under your notice, is of such vast extent, that it is difficult 
to determine upon the best selection of its parts. Had I 
proposed to deliver twelve Lectures on Botany, the task 
would, in an important sense, have been easier than that 
now assigned to me. I might then have given a somewhat 
complete sketch of the vegetable kingdom, its laws, and 
operations ; — a portrait of the whole might then have been 
exhibited to you, in miniature indeed, and imperfect; while 
I am now under the necessity of selecting some few fea- 
tures, at the risk of marring their beauty, and failing to 
convey to you an idea of the harmony of the whole. The 
necessity of this selection of a few topics will appear if we 
take a rapid view of some of the particulars which a com- 
plete discourse on Botany would comprise. First, the 
structure of plants would demand a large space in our des- 
cription; the curious architecture by which every floral 
temple is built up, which always displays the most consum- 
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mate wisdom. Secondly the mode of growth by means of 
the absorption of vital juices, conveyed to the plant by the 
rooty decomposed and assimilated by the leaves, and re- 
taraed by them to the stem, or to the organs which require 
them. Thirdly y the wonderful arrangament for the repro^ 
duction of plants, by means of the sexes. Fourthly, their 
habits would accupy a large portion of attention ; how 
some love the mountain- top, and others the vale ; — some 
require to be rooted firmly in the earth, others spurn the 
subjection, and derive their principal subsistence from the 
air ; how some court the sun and others the shade ; — some 
are unmoved by the roughest embrace, while others sensi- 
tively shrink from the slightest touch. The peculiarities 
of plants, what may indeed be called their whims, furnish 
materials for the most lengthened and interesting descrip- 
tions. Fifthly their uses claim our regard. Which of 
them cool the feverish blood, or wake our dormant powers 
into life ; which preserve or kill. Sixthly, their mutual 
relations must be considered, the particulars in which plants 
agree or differ, which is the foundation of atl systematic 
arrangements. By examination of their parts to reduce 
them into families; then into genera, species, and varieties, 
is an important part of the science. Seventhly, the 
morality and poetry of the subject would not willingly be 
excluded by a well-regulated mind. The marks of design 
furnished by every leaf would properly lead us '' up to 
Nature's God*'; and a thousand sweet thoughts and emo- 
tions would be excited, by the beauty, variety, and fragrance 
of vegetable life. These seven particulars are mentioned, 
to convince you that my duty to night is to select, and not 
to exhaust the subject." The history of the science was 
then detailed, from its earliest period to the latest discoveries. 
From this portion of the lecture the following is selected. 
** When, as reasonable beings we cast our eyes over the 
world, and examine the characters of the dwelling allotted 
to us, we are amazed at the profusion of luxuries on every 
hand, and the beauty, which, like a garment^ clothes the 
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whole. By luxuries I mean objects not necessary for our 
physical or moral being. We might select a few things 
from all we see, and live without the rest ; we might have 
bread, without a thousand fruits; hill and dale without a 
flower. From such a conceivable bleak state of existence 
let us turn to the reality, and contemplate what is provided 
for us. Every spot on which the eye can rest is covered 
with productions which attract by their loveliness. The 
lofty/ cedars and the stately pines wave their high tops ; the 
moss grows on the rock ; and between these extremes are 
plants of every size, form, fragrance and colour. Man, 
first placed among this luxuriance, would simply wonder 
and admire. He would gaze as Adam did on the 



««. 



Flowers worthy of Paradise, 



Flowers of all hue and without thorn the rose." 

But his wonder and delight would soon be combined with 
the deductions of reason, which would seek to know the 
properties f the points of resemblance and of disagreement 
of all it recognised. Now this study of vegetable life is 
called Botany; a study almost instinctive in human beings, 
arising from our capacity of feeling pleasure in beautiful 
objects, and of investigating and reasoning. Every child 
is thus a Botanist. If brought up in the midst of natural 
scenery, it lisps of flowers. As the child advances to a 
man, he increases his knowledge and loves it more, unless 
the dark atmosphere of cities throws its blight over all that 
was once beautiful and verdant to him. Even then he will 
often cling to the friends of his infancy and youth ; — the 
sickly geraniums and emaciated mignionette, seen in almost 
every alley in Loiidon, tell us that man is essentially a 
Botanist." — *' From this simplest view of the science as 
produced by admiration and reasoning, we rise through 
successive generations, each improving on the past and 
obtaining a more complete knowledge of the vegetable 
kingdom. But still; from the earliest period to the time 
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of our Elizabeth y that knowledge was very circumscribed. 
Matthew Label, a Datch physican, then made considerable 
adyances in the natural arrangement of plants. After this, 
Grew and Malpighi demonstrated the sexes of plants ; as 
might be supposed, a complete revolution then took place 
in the science, and the nature of vegetable life was more 
clearly unfolded. But it was reserved for the immortal 
Linnaeus to place the science on a firmer basis." — In the 
course of the lecture, the external structure of a perfect 
plant was exhibited ; but a clear statement was made of the 
mistake committed, when it is supposed that this power of 
describing a plant constitutes a botanist. It was shown 
that the most difficult and wonderful part of the science 
could only be unfolded by those anatomical investigations, 
which demand great industry and skill. The lecturer con- 
cluded with some illustrations of the influence of flowers on 
the language of poetry ; the vast variety of images derived 
from vegetation. 



THE THREE BEARS. 

To the Editor of the Country Miscellany, 

Sir, 

I have observed that the present ag^, among its 
various improvements, has taken upon itself completely to 
alter the plan of infant education which was practised a 
few years back. At that time the imagination was stored 
at a very early age with wonderful conceptions ; nursery 
tales^ of giants, fairies and goblins, gave a spice of poetry to 
urchins before they could well speak. But now, in this 
matter-of-fact time, all such marvels are in danger of being 
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exploded, and I fear lest the next ^neration should be 
destitnte of feeling and enthusiasm altogether. May I 
then beg the favor of you to insert the following story of 
the three bears ? Many of your readers will remember it. 
It has lately been printed in a volume called the Doctor , 
from which I have extracted it, with some little abbrevia- 
tion. 

I remain, 

Your's very respectfully, 

W. 

Luton, Oct. 24, 1837. 



[As we quite agree with our Correspondent in his complaint, and by 
no means see the desirableness of leaving out the marvellous in the 
education of children, we comply with hu request.] — Ed. 



*< Once upon a time there were Three Bears, who lived 
together in a house of their own, in a wood. One of them 
was a Little, Small Wee Bear ; and one was a Middle-sized 
Bear, and the other was a Ghreat Huge Bear. They had 
each a pot for their porridge, a little pot for the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear ; and a middle-sized pot for the Middle 
Bear ; and a great pot for the Great, Huge Bear. And 
they had each a chair to sit in ; a little chair for the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear; and a middle-sized chair for the Middle 
Bear ; and a great chair for the Great, Huge Bear. And 
they had each a bed to sleep in ; a little bed for the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear ; and a middle-sized bed for the Middle 
Bear; and a great bed for the Great, Huge Bear. 
' *' One day, after they had made the porridge for their 
breakfast, and poured it into their porridge-pots, they 
walked out into the wood while the porridge was cooling, 
that they might not bum their mouths, by beginning too 
soon to eat it. And while they were walking, a little old 
Woman came to the house. * * 
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'' She tasted the porridge of the Great, Huge Bear, and 
that was too hot for her; and she said a bad word about 
that. And then she tasted the porridge of the Middle Bear, 
and that was too cold for her ; and she said a bad word 
about that, too. And then she went to the porridge of the 
little. Small, Wee Bear, and tasted that ; and that was 
neither too hot, nor too cold, but just right ; and she liked 
it so well, that she ate it all op: but the naughty old Wo- 
man said a bad word about the little porridge-pot, because 
it did not hold enough for her. 

** Then the little old Woman sate down in the chair of 
the Great, Huge Bear, and that was too hard for her. And 
then she sate down, &c. * * 

'* Bj this time the Three Bears thought their porridge 
would be cool enough ; so they came home to breakfast. 
Now the little old Woman had left the spoon of the Great, 
Huge Bear, standing in his porridge. 
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Skom^olfp ^M tttn at mp pottiUge i*" 

said the Great, Huge Bear, in his great, rough, gruff, voice. 
And when the Middle Bear looked at his, he saw the spoon 
was standing in it too. They were wooden spoons ; if they 
had been silver ones, the naughty old Woman would have 
put them in her pocket. 

" Somebody has been at my porridge !" 

said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

** Then the Little, Small, Wee Bear, looked at his, and 
there was the spoon in the porridge-pot, but the porridge 
was all gone. 

" Somebody has been at ray porridge, and has eaten it all up. '* 

said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, small, wee 
voice. Then the Three Bears saw the old Woman and ate 
her all up !*' 
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'* ME ARE SEVEN." 

A DOMESTIC STORY. 

( From Ward*s Miscellany. ) 

Are you a parent? Have you a heart? Theft you 
have been a thousand times delighted with the inimitable 
blunders of (children, and you will be well pleased with a 
scrap of domestic history. 

Papa and mamma were seated at t6e breakfast-table, with 
their several olive-branches, and with one or two friends on 
a visit, when divers questions arose adapted to little folks. 
Among other inquiries their respective ages came into con- 
sideration. 

" Pray, master James," said the visiter, " and how old 
are you ?*' 

" Fourteen, ma'am." 

" And you William ?" 

*« Twelve." 

Upon this a discussion arose beteween the two younger 
boys. 

" I am six," exclaimed George with eagerness. To 
which the last-born added, with a droll and significant nod 
of the head, ** Me are seven." 

•* No, dear," replied George, " you are only three." 

*' Ifes, me are, me are seven," rejoined the undaunted 
Harry ; and to have seen the ardour, the insistence, the 
pertinacity, and the oratorical motion, they were admirable. 

*'Come, tell seven, my man," said the visiter. 

" One, two, five, seven." 

" Bravo !" rident omnes. 

These childish inaccuracies spread a charm over domestic 
conversation; and I have often felt that I would not, for 
the world, have little Harry talk otherwise than like a child ; 
it would be a David in Saufs armour. And I would as 
soon hear a fine gentleman speak vulgarly, or add the aspi- 
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rates where they should be omitted, or omit them where 
they should be given, all which are detestable things in the 
intercourse of life. It may be an error or a weakness, hut 
I must candidly confess, that I have almost regretted the 
arrival of the period when my pretty little false gramma- 
rians pass beyond the enchanted boundaries of infant pec- 
cadilloes in language and sentiment into the regions of 
enlarging knowledge and juvenile maturity. Not that I do 
not in my heart desire the improvement of my offspring ; 
not that I do not watch with interest, and and cherish with 
a growing pleasure, the germinations of thought, the general 
expansion of the intellect, and the accumulations of know- 
ledge ; but one naturally regrets to part with an amusement, 
especially when it is so pre-eminently innocent. If any 
person should philosophically object to this, and say that by 
laughing at errors we encourage a wrong principle, the 
simple, self-satisfying answer is, that the errors are in 
themselves insignificant, they involve no moral delinquency, 
and are sure to be corrected. 

It might be cu nous, and not uninteresting, to analyze the 
source of that gratification which we feel in the ridiculous 
mistakes of children, especially of our own. Is it not pos- 
sible that thei'e may be existing in the mind some ideal 
comparison or measure of ourselves with the interesting 
dwarfs of the coming genei-ation, originating a degree of 
self-complacency at our own superior knowledge and at- 
tainments? If, as eome one declared, he could never feel 
indifferent even to the praises of a child, may not an ana- 
logous feeling awaken a conscious delight, when our own 
greatness, of whatever kind, is brought into juxtaposition 
with an infant's littleness? Even corporeal greatness, 
much more mental, even though it imply no merit, and be 
merely in the order of nature, excites self-gratulation ; so 
that, as the giant looks down upon the admiring man, the 
man looks down upon the child. May there not also be 
some ideal comparison of the present little amusing blun- 
derer with the future man of talent^ cultivation, and in- 
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fiuence? And may not the kindling eye, especially of the 
parent, all the time of the utterance of his pretty nonsenses, 
he glancing along the line of future progress to the point of 
imagined or predestined eminence ? He sees, as it were, 
the first germinations of mind, the earliest unfoldings of 
intellect, and prognosticates the rich and varied harvest. 
In the delightful and entertaining prattler he sees in embryo, 
and with a parent's fond calculations, the accomplished 
scholar, the clever advocate, the learned judge, the skilful 
physician, or the celebrated divine ; or he may trace in its 
elements the poet*s fancy, the historian's research, or the 
orator's mighty magic. There is, moreover, a lurking 
humour in the very phraseology itself, which is the^ more 
agreeable, as, whatever interest it may excite, the applause 
given interferes in no degree with our personal dbtinction 
and celebrity. The happiest hits, or the merriest combi- 
nation of infant wit, or the drollest humour by mistake, or, 
when somewhat more advanced, by design, cannot awaken 
envy ; so that we gain much of pleasure, and lose nothing 
of honor, by our admiration. 

But when my prattling boy said, in the very best gram* 
mar he could command, *' Me are seven,'' I was soon led 
into other and more serious reflections ; and perhaps was 
not wrong in thinking that there was an incipient some- 
thing to be watched over. It is impossible to ascertain how 
early the germ of sentiment may be formed and begin to 
evolve, or when education, properly speaking, may or 
should commence. The language in question surely be- 
trayed a moral indication worthy of being cherished or 
repressed, which, like an oozing drop from the rock, might 
be the commencement of a wide and far-rolling river. 
Here was at least ambition ; but of what kind? The bro- 
ther of the little mannikin had uttered too much for Harry's 
self-complacency. If his elder were six, he must be seven ; 
just as a few moments before, when the comparison re- 
spected height, he must be taller: **yes, pa, tall chair, 
taller ;*' that is, tall as the chair and taller. How his eye 
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brightened, and his little heart beat at the thought ! An 
nark how the company, then inattentive to his eloquence, 
were to be dinned into obsenration. In vain said mamma, 
"There, Harry, be quiet, my boy," Harry thought "the 
world was made for Caesar," and therefore was determined 
that, by repetitions of ** taller — tall — ^high — up," it should 
admire how he had passed the Rubicon of his exploits. 

Most minds are conscious (and may not this be traceable 
to in£Emt education?) of the ambition to excel, which may 
have in it a very trifling quantum of the better passion of 
an ambition of excellence. The former is emulation; the 
latter, virtue. The desire to excel may, indeed, be a good 
or a bad feeling, according to circumstances ; it may be 
blended with, or perhaps wholly consist of, a wish to dis- 
parage and degrade others, to throw them into the shade, 
and establish a proud claim to superiority. It may, in 
consequence, lead, in the end, to the perpetration of many 
vices, and become a permanent and unsightly trait of 
character. In this view it is mere ambition, and an off- 
shoot of selfishness ; its growth in the mind is therefore 
dangerous, and if it cannot be wholly extinguished, its 
deleterious and destructive effects should be neutralized, 
as poison is mingled in medicine with other ingredients, by 
infusing the elements of a right morality, that it may 
work good instead of evil. The ambition of excellence is 
a pure and elevated sentiment, tending to the attainment of 
it, and salutary in all its varieties and ramifics^tions; it 
cannot be too soon instilled, or too diligently cultivated, for 
an infant's mind is susceptable of a repressing look or an 
encouraging word. 

X. 
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HAVE ALL MEN SOULS ? 

According to the more obvious meaning of this 
question^ there is but one reply ; if the term soul 
designate a principle of immortaUty, then all men 
possess it^ reason and revelation combining to assure 
us that our existence is not bounded by our present 
state of being. All men have souls which shall con-* 
tinue to live, when the corporeal envelope is laid 
aside; and no state of degradation or ignorance can 
deprive a rational being of this distinguishing pos- 
session. 

But the word soul is often used more specifically 
as comprehending those capacities of thinking and 
feeling, which are brought into exercise in the course 
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vif la^e wkLiii acid tsit msx. titer lair Cttir «DHlr: 
zsAf i w^ viiiL ^^ zrjzmrr &=. iocA of a Qspascdon 
ptfuLlsatT z^^T^Sm^ wt j£sTk tioe its possessor bas 
•f^ if/mi <jf \\ trjmsiLtsa. 

If uaoi it tz«ck#«r<ad vi2^ a mmL he <»siit to be 
tJuir«kf«l iw tLe tpkiviid z^ vixii vlucii be is en- 
truvted^ szkd &d it Lis pririkse and duty constantlT 
t// in^«:fe$t t:^ povers of Lis iatellectaal being. But 
lioir mafjT are there wbo sire no indication by tbeir 
conduct of being poiueised of anything dignified and 
noble ! While therefore it is trae as an articie of 
faatli, that all men hare souls ; as a matter of &ct 
rtetfu^uized by the obsenration of others, we mig^t 
with s'>me plausibility doubt thek ezistencey and ask 
this question at the bead of this paper. Hme aB wum 
$mU$ ? then in some instances they most be in a 
Htate of stu[K>r and inactivity; or peihapsf conscious 
of the length of their duration^ they think the joreien/ 
unworthy their regard^ and reserve all their latent 
I)owors for the future. 

\iio think be a peculiarity of the soul^ then how 
Mlender is tlie daim of many men to its possession. 
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Vast multitudes never think at all in the high And 
proper sense of the word. They have indeed plenty 
of thoughts^ but they are not their own, being bor- 
rowed from others^ or picked up at random in their 
daily intercourse. This will aocount for the constant 
change which some men undergo in their views and 
cqiinions; greatly to the prejudice and inconvenience 
of their neighbours. To-day, influenced by the 
statements of others, they warmly espouse your 
cause; — ^to^morrow, yielding to other arguments, 
they desert you. One half the miseries of human 
life are occasioned by this want of reasoning for 
onesself ; so many being in the habit of relying en- 
tirely on others, as though they had no souls of their 
own. Shakspeare has satirically noticed this habit 
of thinking and speaking as others do, in this pas- 
sage. 

Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that's almost in shape 
of a camel ? 

Polonius. By the mass, and 'tis Hke a camel, indeed. 
Ham, Methinks, it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham, Or like a whale ? 
Pd/. Very like a whale ! 

A deficiency of thought, however, will not make a 
man incur the suspicion of being sotdlesi, so much 
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as a want of ftding. Benevolent sentiments will 
often correct ignorance and render it harmless ; bat 
the absence of generous emotions is ill-atoned for, 
by a weD-regnlated understanding. Ignorant people, 
incapable of thinking for themselves, will be pUied, 
but men destitute of fine feelings must be disliked. 
One or two illustrations of this class of persons may- 
be useful. 

We think those are destitute of generous and 
benevolent feelings who display a constant suspicion 
of the motives and intentions of those around them. 
It is impossible to mention, in the presence of such 
characters anything we deem excellent in others, 
without their endeavouring to deduct from their 
goodness. A man of a finely constituted soul will 
always blush at the errors and frailties of humanity, 
and strive to conceal them. As one of the race thus 
guilty of innumerable follies, he will feel a solicitude 
to exalt and not to degrade it. Not so the man of 
contracted sensibilities : he will have no such sym- 
pathy for humanity, but will manifest envy at 
superior qualities, and satisfaction at the display of 
imperfections. It must always be a proof of the 
evil nature of envy and detraction, that the Holy 
Scriptures inculcate as a primary duty, the charity 
which hopeth all things, and which will by its con- 
templation of the best side of character, cover a 
jnoititude of sins. 



HAVE ALL M£N SOULS. 2G9 

Those, again, seem to be soulless^ who without 
Indulging envy and detraction, can engage in no 
schemes of benevolence, and never plan the promotion 
of universal happiness. It is possible to fulfill our 
immediate relative duties by a mere instinctive affec- 
tion for those dependent on us. But we are required 
by Christianity to look upon all men as one great 
family, and to feel it our duty as much as possible to 
promote the happiness of the whole. We hear 
sometimes of the soul being a spark of heavenly fire, 
the breath of Deity ^ &c. to signify the divinity of its 
origin. If the soul be divine, we ought to expect it 
to exhibit properties like to those of God. Now 
God is especially known by an expanded benevo- 
lence, and those who know nothing of this, must 
possess a very remote relation to the source of all 
goodness. We have often been shocked at the pure 
selfishness of men, who perform well the duties of 
social Ufe; they attend to their own, and the rest of 
the world may live or die, be happy or miserable, 
without their careing about it. 

One more circumstance, in addition to the absence 
of thought or feeling y must be noticed, as bringing 
into question the possession of souls by human be- 
ings ; we mean the utter neglect with which their fu- 
ture destiny is often treated. Men may sneer at 
eternity if they please, and brand witli names of ig* 
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nominy that religion which prepares them for it; but, 
after all, if we are to live hereafter^ reason and pru- 
dence inculcate the necessity of preparation. A want 
of thought on this subject is brutal; and quite unwor- 
thy rational beings. The deplorable indifference dis- 
played to the immortal interests of tbe spirit, would 
render it pleasing to the serious and devout mind, to 
be aMe to think that all men have not souls. It 
win be found, unfortunately we fear, for many, that 
this is only a siqyposition, and diat in the real and 
proper sense of the term, all mbn aavk souls ! 



POETICAL PARAPHRASES OP SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 

WO. xin. 

SAUL. 

"And it came to pass when the evil spirit fhnn God was upon Saal, 
that Da?id took a harp, and played with his hand; so Saul was re- 
Ircsbed and was well."— -1 Samuel xvi. 23< 

The monarch sat upon his throne 

Of Hebrew hosts the Lo^d ; 
All earthly pleasures were his own. 

Yet all bis soul abhorred. 
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Dark frowns begirt his sullen bfow. 
No former joys could please bim now. 
His crown a aseless burden seemed, 
And vain his purple robe he deemed. 
But kaypy men such things despise—* 
To hold them little worth, is wise. 
But Saul no inward joy could feel. 
No smiles bis spirit's grief could heal* 

And why this fallen, gloomy mood 1 
Firm and erect his kingdom stood ; 
And Israel's sons and daughters shewed 
The bliss that in their bosoms glowed. 
In peace the holy rites were done. 

The incense rose oo high. 
When morn appeared, and when the sun 

Sunk in the western sky. 
For God his chosen land had blessed. 
No foe appeared, the sword had rest. 
The monarch's grief was all his own — 
He frowned, he sighed, he wept, alone. 

And one there was alone. 

Who all this tempest could dispel; 
His face with youthful beauty shone. 

He tuned his harp full well. 
In Bethlehem's fields the starry ni^ht 

Oft listened to his songs ; 
And there he learned that mystic might 
Which put the spirit's foes to flight— 

To melody such power belongs. 
If his hand o'er the trembling wire was thrown, 
The monarch looked up, and his woes were gone« 
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But partial was the joy thus gained, 

The soul's deep grief returned ^ 
The passions dire, the memory pained. 

The pride with envy burned. 
Ah fruitless is it oft, to throw 

A momentary gleam. 
On souls which guilty throbbings know» 

Their bliss is but a fleeting dream. 
The earth is lightened by the day. 

It has no innate fires ; 
Its beauteous scenes all pass away 

Whene'er the sun retires. 
Even music's notes grow still and die. 
Unless the skilfull hand supply 
New soul to give them melody. 
Just so the heart of Saul appeared ;— 
No inward peace his frame upreared. 
He gazed one moment on the light. 
That moment passed and all was night. 



He died, and left this tale behind — 
True bliss must dwell within the mind. 
For beauty *s eye may give a ray. 
And minstrels please with magic lay. 
And glittering wealth procure us friends, 
Yet still the man with sorrow bends. 
Learn then, the heart within must be 
Attuned to virtue's melody. 
Far sweeter tones will then be heard. 
Than minstrel's lyre or voice e'er stirred. 
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NO. XIV. 
" If God be for us, who can be against u^" — Romans viii« 31 • 

Then, warrior, look not on the foe, 
But, armed with courage, strike the blow. 
The thickest phalanx then is broke 
If God's own arm direct the stroke. 
What tho* thy friends around thee die. 

And thou all faint dost feel ; 
Resume the charge, and victory 

Thy wounds shall quickly heal ! 
The gales from yonder land of rest 
Remind thee of those soiiits blest 
Who once were weak and tired like thee-— 
And can'st thou from the battle flee 1 
From heaven the golden crown is seen. 

The softest music meets thine ear, 
Then let thy spirit be serene 

And banished every fear. 
If the Lord of the battle defend with his shield. 
To the arms of the mighty thou never shalt yield. 



SHORT PAPERS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH SCIENCE. 

No. VII. 

HEAT, N«. 4. 

In the last paper on this subject, we stated that water 
possessed a maximum density, at about 39 degrees, which 
is 7 degrees above its freezing point, or in other words, if 
water be either cooled below 39 degrees, or heated above 
that point, it expands in both cases. If we take a pound 
of water at 32o, and a pound at 46o, we shall find them 
measure exactly the same, and thej will each measure 
more than a pound of water at 39^. In general, bodies 
whether solid or fluid, contract their dimensions and become 
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of grater specific ^rarity ill cooling; water is an excep- 
tion, for it becomes of less specific gravity, whether it be 
heated above, or cooled below 39^ ; this fact is astonishiDg. 
The wisdom and goodness of the Great Artificer of tbuB 
world manifests itself in this arrangement. Let as consider 
what would have been the conseqaences, had water been 
subject to the general law, and become specifically heavier 
by the loss of its caloric. When our atmosphere became 
reduced to 32^, the water oil the surface of our rivers 
would have sunk as it froze ; another sheet of water would 
have froze immediately, and also sunk, the ultimate con- 
sequence of which would have been, that the beds of our 
rivers would have become repositories of immense masses 
of ice. How admirable the wisdom, how skilfol the con- 
trivance, which made water subject to a different law from 
that which governs most other bodies ! Now the process 
of freezing over our rivers, &c. is a very slow one ; as 
soon as the uppermost or top stratum of water is reduced 
below the temperature of that ivhich is beneath it, from 
its greater specific gravity it sinks and is replaced by 
warmer and lighter water, and there is a constant upwaid 
and downward current kept up in this way, till the whole 
of the water is reduced to the temperature of 39° ; after 
this time the topmost stratum as it becomes more cooled, also 
becomes lighter, and remains exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, which congeals it into ice which swims on the 
surface. This ice performs an important service, by pre- 
serving a vas); body of caloric, in the subjacent fluid from 
the effects of the surrounding cold. 

The explanation of this anomaly that water of the tem- 
perature of 39^, expands when we reduce it to a lower 
temperature, which is generally adopted, is, that 39^ is the 
lowest point at which water is perfectly fluid, when its 
temperature falls below this point, its particles begin to 
assume that new position with respect to each other, which 
they have when the liquid is converted into ice. Now ice 
has a lower specific gravity than water; of coarse the 
iaUrYtd between its particles is greater : and the particles 
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begin to assume this great distance when cooled down 
below 39o. 

Solids are precisely in the same situation with liquids, 
as far as their expansion by heat is concerned. Their 
particles attract each other, with more or less force accor- 
ding to the solid. This attraction opposes the expanding 
power of heat. Hence every solid must have a degree of 
expansion peculiar to itself; and the rate of expansion in 
solids as well as liquids must increase as their temperatures 
augment. As heat increases the bulk of all bodies, it is 
obvious, that change of temperature is constantly producing 
changes in their density, or specific gravity, as may be 
easily demonstrated in fluids where there is freedom of 
motion among the particles. if we apply heat to the 
bottom of a vessel of water, the heated part expands, and 
rises, while a cold or denser stratum occupies its place. 
In air similar currents are continually produced, and the 
vibratory motion observed over chimney pots, and slated 
roofs, which have been heated by the sun, depends upon 
this circumstance, the warm air rises and its refracting 
power being less than that of the circumambient colder air, 
the currents are rendered visible, by the distortion of 
objects viewed through them. 

There is a very ready illustration of the expansion of 
metahs by heat; take a small rod of iron cut of exact 
length to fit within certain marks, and provide a metal 
plate with a hole in it, of the exact size of the diameter of 
the iron rod, if the rod be now heated, it will be found 
to have increased both in length and diameter. 

Some of the metals have the property of expanding at 
the moment of their becoming solid; cast iron, bifimuth, 
and antimony, are of this class. Hence the precision with 
which cast iron takes the impression of the mould. 

It was our intention to have concluded this paper with a 
notice of the thermometer, but want of space precludes it 
until the next number. 

Erratum. In the last paper, page 230, near the top, read, " Common 
air is an example of a body iu the gaseous state ; water of a body iu a 
liquid state, and iron of a body in a solid state.*' 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The rapid multiplication of societies intended to promote 
the intellectual improvement of various classes of the com- 
munity is a distinguished characteristic of the present time. 
Twelve months ago, Luton \^'as destitute of such an organ 
of the best kind of civilization, and it now possesses one. 
Its example has since been imitated by St. Albans, and 
Bedford, and in these three important towns. Literary and 
Scientific Institutions exist, all conferring^ benefits in their 
immediate localities. As a method of educating the aduU 
portion of the people, such societies are. unrivalled, and it 
is very desirable that their real character and claims should 
be pressed on the public regard. 

The grand and principal result to be anticipated from the 
operations of these societies,' is the elevation of the national 
under staiiding , an object which every philanthropist, and 
every moralist should have constantly in view. Until a 
more healthy state of the intellectual faculties is produced, 
we cannot be sanguine as to the effects of religious efforts 
on the depraved and corrupt. The rejection of morality 
altogether, will' be found to arise from a debased state of 
mind; and the imperfect exhibition of christian gitices by 
those who profess to live under the influence of revealed 
truth, is often the consequence of erroneous opinions. 
Perverted views of truth are entertained, in consequence of 
the thinking faculties being scarcely exercised.' Dogmas 
pernicious in themselves, are received by multitudes, and 
acted upon, simply because they are not accustomed to rea- 
son. Without attributing much power to a cultivated 
understanding in the production 6£ virtuous sentiments, it 
must be evident that there is a better chance of making 
men good, when they have been accustomed to think ; — if 
this be not the case, the monstrous position is true, that 
morality is not founded in reason. 
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The mistake which is committed by many benevolent 
persons, when they expect to develope some particular vir- 
tue, without raising the whole intellig'ent being, is thus 
ably exposed in the following passage in the Athenseum. 

'* We would contend — as we have more than once con- 
tended, and shall continue to contend on every available 
occasion — that the peddling morality which deals in spe- 
cialities, and disports itself in monographs of virtue and 
vice, is altogether below the occasion; that its teachings 
are adapted only to infants, and to those children of a larger 
growth, who cannot, or will not think, and upon whom all 
lessons are alike thrown away. Temperance tracts, pru- 
dence tracts, and honesty tracts are the petty means of 
petty intellects, and partake more of cunning than of wis- 
dom, or of a true knowledge of human nature. Philan- 
thropists of the microscopic class, who delight in such 
compositions, to use the words of Dr. Channing, ** expect 
a people to tliink and act wisely in special cases, although 
generally wanting in intelligence, sound judgment, and 
the capacity of understanding and applying the principles 
of reason^ But this partial improvement is a vain hope. 
To do men permanent good, we must act on their whole 
nature, and especially must aid, and foster, and guide their 
highest faculties, at the first period of developement. — 
Benevolence is short-sighted indeed, and must blame itself 
for failure, if it do not see in education the chief interest 
of the human race.'' 

''These are the words of perhaps the soundest philosopher 
of the day — the Franklin and the Socrates of the pulpit, — 
but better still, they are the words of truth itself. It is 
only by raising the entire character of the people, by en- 
larging their views, and elevating the general standard of 
national morality, that a community can be cured of its 
vices and improved in happiness : all the rest is sheer 
-quackery, — often false and erroneous ; and even when most 

A a 
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correct, deficient in all the dignity and manliness of real 
virtue." 

Besides this principal object attained by the efficient 
working' of Literary and Scientific Institutions, there are 
several minor advantages, which are in themselves exceed- 
ingly valuablOic Latent talent is called forth. In a 
town like Luton, for example, several interesting lectures 
have been delivered by parties, who a few months back, 
would have thought themselves quite incompetent to the 
task they have so satisfactorily performed. It is by such 
small beginings that the greater exercises of the under- 
standing are brought into play, and every society thus 
eliciting the powers of its members, may confer incalculable 
benefits on the community. Another collateral advantage 
is the fostering a friendly spirit among persons of difi;erent 
sects and parties. This is unavoidable, for literary and 
scientific pursuits have in themselves a tendency quite op- 
posed to bip^otry and exclusiveness. A heathen writer 
afiirms that the study of liberal arts softens men*s manners, 
and we all know that there is a ferocity in party spirit 
which demands such an ameliorating influence. 

It is much to be wished, therefore, that such societies 
should be carefully watched, and not allowed by negligence 
to sink into decay. Especially should efforts be employed 
to stimulate the working classes to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus presented to them. In the Luton Insti- 
tution this object appears partially to have failed, but 
strenuous attempts will doubtless be made to bring this 
department into active energy. The report of this Institu- 
tion, lately read to the members, thus feelingly presses its 
claims upon the public notice and support. 

** Your committee cannot omit this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the formation and progress of this 
Institution ; an Institution having for its object the grati- 
fication ^nd cultivation of the noblest faculties with which 
it has pleased the Almighty to bless his creatures ; and 
calculated as it is to restrain, and to eradicate from the 
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human breast, those grosser and more sensual pleasures 
which in all ages have blackened and disfigured it. Your 
committee therefore confidently rely on the strenuous 
exertions of every member of this Institution, not only in 
furthering its declared design, but also in using his personal 
influence with his neighbours^- in endeavouring to persuade 
them to join in our laudable purpose." 



LIGHT AND SHADE, 

By Joseph Payne, Esq. 

Our life is not all sunshine — there aie days 
When clouds of darkness dim the Bocial sky. 
And tempests roll around. The flowers of love 
Bloom in the bower of wedlock, and the smile 
Of true affection nourishes their growth, 
And adds unto their beauty : but there comes. 
E'en in the fairest earthly paradise. 
Sometimes a little frost, which nips the buds. 
And blights them for a season ; but, ere long 
The smile returns, and, with an added warmth. 
Revives the drooping blossoms:— and this change 
From joy to grief, from grief again to joy. 
Is light and shadow in the fairest shape. — 
The youthful soldier by his lovely bride 
Sits in the social scene ; and all his thought 
Joys in her smile, and saddens at her tear. 
And studies for her good — and this is light! — 
The trumpet sounds; his country *8 cause demands 
His presence in the field, and far away 
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Me liuriies to the Bgfat, ssd leaves her loi 

And desolate, and sad, — and this is shade 

'I here was a widovir, and her ooly sod. 

Prop of her age, and solace of her sool. 

Was borne unto his barial: — this was shade !^ 

There came a Form of more than angel might. 

And more than mortal pity, and he save 

The widow*s tears, and felt for her distress. 

And touch'd the beir, and bade the dead arise. — 

The dead arose, and stood a living man ! — 

I'he great Deliverer nttered not a ivord. 

But gjLve him to his mother : — this was light ! 

Again ; — there were two sisters, fair and good. 

They had an only brother, and their lovu 

Was like the love of angeU, pure and strong. — 

1 he brother died, and sadness spread around 

The dear domestic hearth — and all was shade! 

The same high Power that cheered the widow's heart 

Pity'd their sorrows too, and brought again 

Their brother from the tomb; — and straight arose 

Joy in their grief, and all once more was light! — 

And tl ns it is with every scene of earth. 

I'he time would fail to tell of all the forms 

In which the changeful pow'rs of light and shade 

Chequer the lot of roan. — Then let us take 

The wings of meditation, and 6y oat 

Beyond this mortal state, and look on that 

Where shade shall never come, — but all the good 

Shall *' lose themselves in light** surpassing thought — 

••In liihtineffible I'- 
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